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The simple beater drive, with 
part of dust-proof case removed, | 


They are long-lived, quiet, and 
light-running. 
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to show simple gear construction. | 





A Full Line of Quality 


Implements for You 


Tilustrated and descriptive literature on any 
of the John Deere Implements listed below 
| will be sent free upon request. 


Binders Hay Loaders 
Buggies Hay Presses 
> and Cotton Hay Rakes 
| anters S 
| Corn Shellers <r ega 
| Cultivators: aaa 
| Alfalfa Manure 
Walking Spreaders 
Riding Mowers 
Two-Row Plows: 
Feed Mills Walking 
1 | Grain Drills Wheel 
| Grain Elevators Tractor 
| Harrows: Stalk Cutters 
Disc Wagons 


Drag Farm Engines 
Spring Tooth Farm Tractors 


John Deere Implements are dis- 
tributed from all important trade 
centers—sold by John Deere 
dealers everywhere. 
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of an Idea Produced 
a Better Spreader 


OUNTING the beater of the spreader directly on its axle is the basic 

idea around which the John Deere Spreader was designed. The 
development of that idea has made better spreader construction possible. 
It has done away with a multiplicity of parts. It has eliminated chains. 
It has eliminated clutches. It has eliminated numerous adjustments, It 
has made a spreader that costs less for upkeep—a spreader whose years 
of usefulness are prolonged. And that idea has resulted further in a 


spreader with a low-down, easy-loadi 


ng box without reducing the height 


Ais 


of the drive wheels, to cause poor traction and extra draft. 


JOHN DEERE SPREADER 


The SPREADER with the BEATER on the Axle 


In no other spreader can you secure the combined 
advantages found in the John Deere. These advan- 
tages not only cover durability of the machine, but 
also the quality of the work as well, in all kinds of 
manure. 


The vaergec drive is simple-——it is much like the 
ordinary triple-geared horsepower. Because the 
gears are enclosed in a dust-proof case and operate 
in a bath of oil they will last for years. 


The main working parts are mounted on the axle 
—they cannot get out of alignment to cause heavy 
draft and breakage 


Two levers near the driver's seat are all that are 

fequired to throw the machine in and it of gear 
and change the quantity of manure desired per 
cre. A boy can operate the machine with com- 
plete confidence. 

The revolving rake insures § i work in any kind 
of maz A € distributior f the mar 
can be secured and maintained under all workable 


conditions. 


Another big advantage—by getting the straw. 
spreading attachment at a small additional cost, 
the John Deere Spreader will spread straw per- 
fectly. You can spread practically any desired 
quantity in any kind of straw—light, chaffy, long 
or partly rotted—by the use of the same levers that 
you use in s spreading manure, 


One man can put on or take off the attachment 
in thirty minutes’ time. One man can load and 
spread straw—no extra forking required when 
spreading. 


Machinery value is determined largely by the work 


id wth of service you get out of it, Because 
» John Deere Spreader, tt Spreader wit the 
Beater on the Ax will give you better work over 
4 wer t f is the t eader in 
Vv tment y 
The very best recommendations for the John Deere 
Spreader come f n ther lw e it. Ask them, 


WRITE FOR THIS VALUABLE SPREADER BOOKLET—IT’S FREE 


Drop us a post card today for this illustrated booklet in colors, that gives much valuable information about 
ranure and fertilizers, and tells all about the John Deere Spreader. Address a card to John Deere, Moline, 


Mlinois, and esk for Booklet S-1 34, 
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hirteen Acres and Pure-Bred Hogs 


yYINE years ago a man on the wrong side 
N f middle age moved onto twelve and a 
- 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


Last season he pastured his sto 





productive. 
ill season and cut six loads of hay in the bh 





half acres of bare farm land on the edge 

edar Falls, lowa. He had as assets, the 

a very little money, and some farming 
experience. <As liabilities he had his age—fifty- 
vyears—bodily infirmity which made a full 
; work almost impossible, and a rather dis- 


( 
( ging record of financial failure to cast a 
doubt over his future. 





His ambitions were not great. He intended 
tart a poultry farm and to earn thus a more 
or less meager living for himself and his wife. 
That was nine years ago. Last year this 
man, J. W. MeCaffree, of Blackhawk county, 
Iowa, sold $15,000 worth of stock off his farm, 

1 refused an offer of $25,000 for the place. 

It took fifty-five years for McCaffree to find 
t line of work he was really fitted for, but 
when he did find it, he made up for lost time. 
work was breeding pure-bred Duroc Jersey 
Mr. MeCaffree started 
( n eighty-acre general farm. He paid a very little 
down, and worked hard to pay out on it. After years 
of the hardest kind of work, he came out with debt- 
free property. At about this time, an opportunity 
came to sell the farm, and Mr. McCaffree seized it. 
He had always been a good hand at orchard work, 

1 he decided that the management of a commer- 
cial orchard would be good business. He put his 
nioney and six years of time into a small orchard. 

The fruit failed to make returns. At 

end of the six years, Mr. McCaffree found him- 

with much of his capital dissipated, and in addi- 
tion faced with the necessity of providing for the 
education of his two daughters. He sold the farm, 
moved to Cedar®*Falls, ran a rooming house, and put 
the girls thru school. He was there eleven years. 

Presently his daughters were thru college, and 
bad secured good positions teaching. It was time 
to consider his own personal fortunes. He did, with 
nc very encouraging result. He found himself ill, 
in a poor business and with little capital. 

It was then he thought cf poultry farming. He 
bought the little patch outside Cedar Falls, put up 
a few buildings, and started a flock of Rhode Island 
Reds. Also, in order to have a source of income until 
the flock began to be of paying size, he bought a 
few cows and a small dairy. 

A vear more and McCaffree 


farming years 


ago, 


business 


realized that poultry 


ming was a good staff but a poor crutch. He went 
definitely in the dairy business, bought more cows 
nd built a silo, He had on the place seven pure- 
bred Jersey cows, and was building up a_ select 
trade in milk from tuberculin- 


tested cows, 
In the third year, two things 
of major importance happened. 
MecCaffree got rheumatism 
in his hands so that he could not 
milk without great trouble and 
That was the thing that 











! biggest right then. The 
other thing was this— 

From his long farming expe- 
rience, MecCaffree remembered 
that a few pigs were profitable 
animals to have on a small place. 
5 ne day he started off to buy 

ww. He got a pure-bred, be- 

ise he always has had a par- 
lity for good stock, and paid 
rather outrageous price of 

$35 f her. 

So about the time the dairy 
business broke down, there was 
on the farm as the only industry 
to take its place, one sow and 
nine pigs. Three of the nine 
were gilts. 

That must have been a hard 
year. But McCaffree held grimly 


onto his sow and his gilts. He 
€ven went out in the fall and 
bought another bred sow. 

He and a neighbor held a 
bred sow sale early in the year. 








The House and Dairy Barn. 


\MicCaffree put in most of his stock and prepared 
cash in on his efforts of the past year. 
“Guess what I got?” he said in telling the story. 
“An average of twenty-eight dollars.” 
He laughed very heartily at the 
Having in mind his last 


recollection, 


sale average, he had that 


right. One doubts, however, whether there was a 
great deal of merriment on the McCaffree farm at 


the time. 


The next two years were years of hard worl. ane 
little profit. MeCaffree’ kept a few cows, his hun- 
dred chickens, and managed somehow to keep going. 
And in addition he raised big type Duroe Jersey 
swine 


pure-bred mar- 
unmade. 


going, 


He enlarged his herd slowly. The 
ket was uncertain and his own reputation 
He sold fat hogs on the market to keep things 
but he kept his sows, 

In this period, he made over the little farm and 
put the present hog-pasturing system into effect. 
Ten colony houses are set in ten plots of land, about 
a quarter of an acre each in size. Here the pigs are 
farrowed in the spring and fall and kept until past 
weaning time. 

Every spring these plots are plowed and seeded 
down with a mixture of oats, rye, timothy, red clover 
The same treatment is given to 
take up the remainder of the 


and white clover. 


the larger fields that 
a 


farm. turage for hogs and cattle is what Mr, 
McCatffree wants from the place. He gets it. The 
land was good land to begin with, and heavy appli- 
Ci ! f manure have made it more and more 


gain. 

Four years ago matters appeared to be get- 
ting worse rather than better. The pure-bred 
hog business was having a slump. Men were 
going out of the business. McCaffree was given 
lots of good advice to the same effect. Instead, 
he took a chance and bought five more 
This gave him fifteen, and the biggest herd he 
has ever had 

From these sows, he got ninety-nine fall 
pigs. About the time he got in touch 
with a banker in who wanted to 
import some good Iowa hogs. McCaffree struck 
a bargain with him, and when the pigs were 
months old, sold forty gilts for a total 
of $1,000. The rest of that fall litter he fat- 
tened for a market that was steadily improv- 
ng, and sold the lot for $1,800. That gave a 
total gross income from those fall pigs of 
$2,800. It was the first big lot of real money 
that had come in. To Mr. McCaffree it ap- 
peared that it might be the turning of the tide. So 


sows, 


same 
Mississippi 


three 





proved Lo be. 


The next fall he had his first big sale of bred 
sows, and averaged $128 The next year a sale of 
both boars and sows averaged $1238. The total ins 


come from all hog sales the vear of 1918 was $15,000. 
Last fall his average on a mixed lot was $148, 

With record, a herd of good swine on the 
farm, and a growing reputation, Mr. MeCaffree has 
the right to be censidered a suecess. By all the 
rules of the game, he should be a failure. Theoret- 
he was too old to learn a new business: the 
Was too small for efficient farming; the time 
in the pure-bred business was too 
start, 

How they were 


this 


ically, 
farm 
—only six yvears-— 
to give a breedet 


were overcome 


hort really a good 
These handicaps 

overcome is the important thing behind the drama of 

McCaffree farm. 

Mr. McCaffree, ‘th 


into the pure 


the development of the 
“Breeders tell me,” declared 


a man past fifty can’t expect to get 


bred hog business and learn the game. I am not so 
sure about that. If man knows what he wants 
and breeds and feeds for it, I can’t see why age 
snould eut much figure.” 


lies in the fact that 
extraordinary 


The explanation probably 
handling pure-bred hogs calls for an 
amount of patience and faithful 
knowledge of breeding. A man with a great deal of 
handling feeders on a big scale, and 


+ « x ? . 
care as well as 


experience in 











Main Hog House on the McCaffree Farm. 

















who went into the pure-bred busine late in life, 
after his habits had become fixed, would probably 
not be able to adjust himself to the new habits im- 
posed by the pure bred indu try. 
oT a Accustomed to han ho in 
i bulk on big scale, it might be 
difficult to give the individual 
care that makes for ucce or 

failure in pure-bred work. 

In this respect, Mr. Me 
free’s previous farming expe 
ence had well prepared him 
handling registered hog He was 
a dairyman and a_ poultrymé 
sjoth =are occupation wherein 
attention to detail and unusual 
attention to caring for the stock 
are necessary for success. A life- 
long habit of meticulous care for 
stock realized a high cash value 
only when he obtained stock valu- 
able enough to pay well for the 
hours of care spent on them 

The question of limited land 
is almost as disconcerting It 
took McCaffree several years ta 
work out what seemed to be the 
best system here. At first he 
raised feed. Sufficient corn to 
fill the silo was handled. As the 


hog business increased, however, 
he decided to stop that entirely, 
a and to devote the entire area to 
’ pasture. He could buy corn, but 
he could not buy exercise and 
green (Concluded on page 169) 














The wheels, axle, beater and 
beater drive on the John Deere 
when assembled are as one unit. 











The simple beater drive, with 
part of dust-proof case removed, 
to show simple gear construction. 
They are long-lived, quiet, and 
1 light-running. 











A Full Line of Quality 


Implements for You 


Illustrated and descriptive literature on any 
of the John Deere Implements listed below 
will be sent free upon request. 





Binders Hay Loaders 
Buggies Hay Presses 
Corn and Cotton Hay Rakes 
Planters 
Corn Shellers ee 
Cultivators: M 
Alfalfa oa d 
Walking preaderse 
Riding Mowers 
Two-Row Plows: 
| Feed Mills Walking 
| Grain Drills Wheel 
| Grain Elevators Tractor 
Harrows: Stalk Cutters 
Disc Wagons 
Drag Farm Engines 


Spring Tooth Farm Tractors 





John Deere Implements are dis- 
tributed from all important trade 
centers—sold by John Deere 
dealers everywhere. 
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How the Development 
of an Idea Produced 
a Better Spreader 


rei the beater of the spreader directly on its axle is the basic 
idea around which the John Deere Spreader was designed. The 
development of that idea has made better spreader construction possible. 
It has done away with a multiplicity of parts. It has eliminated chains. 
It has eliminated clutches. It has eliminated numerous adjustments. It 
has made a spreader that costs less for upkeep——a spreader whose years 
of usefulness are prolonged. And that idea has resulted further in a 
spreader with a low-down, easy-loading box without reducing the height 
of the drive wheels, to cause poor traction and extra draft. 


JOHN DEERE SPREADER 


The SPREADER with the BEATER on the Axle 


In no other spreader can you secure the combined 
advantages found in the John Deere. These advan- 
tages not only cover durability of the machine, but 
also the quality of the work as well, in all kinds of 
manure, 


Another big advantage—by getting the straw. 
spreading attachment at a small additional cost, 
the John Deere Spreader will spread straw per- 
fectly. You can spread practically any desired 
quantity in any kind of straw—light, chaffy, long 
or partly rotted— by the use of the same levers that 
you use in spreading manure. 


The beater drive is simple—it is much like the 
ordinary triple-geared horsepower, Because the 
gears are enclosed in a dust-proof case and operate 
in a bath of oil they will last for years. One man can put on or take off the attachment 
in thirty minutes’ time. One man can load and 
spread straw—no extra forking required when 


spreading. 


The main working parts are mounted on the axle 
—they cannot get out of alignment to cause heavy 
draft and breakage. 

Machinery value is determined largely by the work 
and length of service you get out of it. Because 
the John Deere Spreader, the Spreader with the 
Beater on the Axle, will give you better work over 
alonger term of years, it is the best spreader in- 
vestment you can make. 


Two levers near the driver’s seat are all that are 
fequired to throw the machine in and out of gear 
and change the quantity of manure desired per 
acre. A boy can operate the machine with com- 
plete confidence. 


The revolving rake insures good work in any kind 


of manure. An even distribution cf the manure The very best recommendations for the John Deere 
can be secured and maintained under all workable Spreader come from the men whouse it. Ask them, 
conditions. 


WRITE FOR THIS VALUABLE SPREADER BOOKLET—IT’S FREE 


Drop us a post card today for this illustrated booklet in colors, that gives much valuable information about 
n-anure and fertilizers, and tells all about the John Deere Spreader. Address a card to John Deere, Moline, 
Illinois, and ask for Booklet S-134, 
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TYLES travel from east to west with the sun. 

That which Fifth Avenue approves today be- 
comes the country-wide accepted vogue tomorrow. 
The Jordan Silhouette Sedan anticipates advanced 
styles. 


It marks the advent of the new light-weight, four-door 
Sedan, compact in capacity, European in lowness, square 
cornered—a little bit of what friend England calls “nippy.” 


In common with the other new Silhouette models it 
possesses a new power unit—a dynamic, light bundle of 
energy, which marks the passing of the days of bulk and 
burden in open and closed cars, driven regretfully by people 
who love snap. 





A new motor—designed and built exactly to suit 
such an ideal car—was necessary, of course. 


It’s a Six—assuredly—because that is the world trend 
of motor design. The answer is simple. The Six furnishes 
the greatest power for its weight and simplicity with the 
least vibration. 





In this motor, the forces of vibration go down in 
defeat. 





Jorpan Movror Car Company, INc., Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Human-Hand” Planting 





Now Guaranteed 


LANTING is the most important thing in getting a big 

yield of corn. Over 250,000 Hayes owners—men who 
consistently harvest big bounteous crops—prove _ this, 
year after year. Nothing can make up for poor planting—it 
means dead loss—EVERY TIME. 


For 33 years Hayes Human-Hand planting has been bring- 


sands of dollars annually. 


back basis. 


This remarkable Guarantee is the 
jirst of its kind ever made on a corn 
planter. It is printed in black and 
white above the Hayes Company’s 
signature, and is attached to each 
Hayes Four Wheel Planter. 

Go to your local IIayes dealer and 
see the Hayes Four Wheel. Have 
him show you the “Big Crop Guar- 
antee.”’ It plainly states that if the 
Hayes Four Wheel does not produce 
a better stand of corn you may return 
it and your money will be refunded. 


ing the big yields. In every big corn-growing section the 
facts are known. By overcoming the “7 causes of bare 
spots” this famous planter has saved thousands and thou- 
It is today the acknowledged 
“Champion of Mighty Yields.” 


Cfour Wheel 
PLANTER 


Hands’’ 


Every man who buys a Hayes Four Wheel is guaranteed 
a better stand of corn, which means a bigger crop—and bigger 
profits. Not only because the Hayes Four Wheel plants to 
an even depth; covers where all others fail; never misses a hill; 
never kills the seed in the hopper; checks accurately, ete., 
but because the Hayes Company positively guarantees that 
the Hayes Four Wheel will produce a better stand on a money 






Why hazard “bare spots” and a 
short crop? Why invite loss due to 
haphazard, hit and miss planting? 
The increased yield, due to Hayes 
Planting, often pays for the Hayes 
Four Wheel several times over the 
first year. See your local Hayes 
man. Also write for our ‘Million 
Dollar Corn Planter Book”— pro- 
nounced the most important book 
of its kind ever written. A copy will 
be mailed you free upon receipt of 























your request. 


Send a postal. 
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The Hayes of 1920 is the best machine we have ever built. 
The design is the same as it has been for 33 years, 
and it is built even better than ever before, 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 


Illinois 
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Thirteen Acres and Pure-Bred Hogs 


INE years ago a man on the wrong side 
N of middle age moved onto twelve and a 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


productive. Last season he pastured his stock 
all season and cut six loads of hay in the bar- 





half acres of bare farm land on the edge 
of Cedar Falls, lowa. He had as assets, the 
lund, a very little money, and some farming 
experience. As liabilities he had his age—fifty- 
iwo years—bodily infirmity which made a full 
day’s work almost impossible, and a rather dis- 
couraging record of financial failure to cast a 
doubt over his future. 

His ambitions were not great. He intended 
to start a poultry farm and to earn thus a more 
or less meager living for himseif and his wife. 

That was nine years ago. Last year this 
man, J. W. McCaffree, of Blackhawk county, 
Towa, sold $15,000 worth of stock off his farm, 
and refused an offer of $25,000 for the place. 

It took fifty-five years for McCaffree tp find 
the line of work he was really fitted for, but 
when he did find it, he made up for lost time. 
The work was breeding pure-bred Duroc Jersey 
hogs. 

Mr. McCaffree started farming years ago, 
on an eighty-acre general farm. He paid a very little 
down, and worked hard to pay out on it. After years 
of the hardest kind of work, he came out with debt- 
free property. At about this time, an opportunity 
came to sell the farm, and Mr. McCaffree seized it. 
He had always been a good hand at orchard work, 
and he decided that the management of a commer- 
cial orchard would be good business. He put his 
money and six years of time into a small orchard. 

The fruit business failed to make returns. At 
the end of the six years, Mr. McCaffree found him- 
self with much of his capital dissipated, and in addi- 
tion faced with the necessity of providing for the 
education of his two daughters. He sold the farm, 
moved to Cedar Falls, ran a rooming house, and put 
the girls thru school. He was there eleven years. 

Presently his daughters were thru college, and 
had secured good positions teaching. It was time 
to consider his own personal fortunes. He did, with 
nc very encouraging result. He found himself ill, 
in a poor business and with little capital. 

It was then he thought of poultry farming. He 
bought the little patch outside Cedar Falls, put up 
a few buildings, and started a flock of Rhode Island 
Reds. Also, in order to have a source of income until 
the flock began to be of paying size, he bought a 
few cows and a small dairy. 

A year more and McCaffree realized that poultry 
farming was a good staff but a poor crutch. He went 
definitely in the dairy business, bought more cows 
and built a silo, He had on the place seven pure- 
bied Jersey cows, and was building up a_ select 
trade in 





milk from tuberculin- 
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MeCaffree put in most of his stock and prepared to 
cash in on his efforts of the past year. 

“Guess what I got?” he said in telling the story. 
“An average of twenty-eight dollars.” 

He laughed very heartily at the recollection. 
Having in mind his last sale average, he had that 
right. One doubts, however, whether there was a 
great deal of merriment on the McCaffree farm at 
the time. 

The next two years were years of hard worl. and 
liitle profit. McCaffreé kept a few cows, his hun- 
dred chickens, and managed somehow to keep going. 
And in addition he raised big type Duroc Jersey 
swine. 

He enlarged his herd slowly. The pure-bred mar- 
ket was uncertain and his own reputation unmade. 
He sold fat hogs on the market to keep things going, 
but he kept his sows. 

In this period, he made over the little farm and 
put the present hog-pasturing system into effect. 
Ten colony houses are set in ten plots of land, about 
a quarter of an acre each in size. ere the pigs are 
farrowed in the spring and fall and kept until past 
weaning time. 

Kvery spring these plots are plowed and seeded 
down with a mixture of oats, rye, timothy, red clover 
and white clover. The same treatment is given to 
the larger fields that take up the remainder of the 
farm. Pasturage for hogs and cattle is what Mr. 
McCaffree wants from the place. He gets it. The 
land was good land to begin with, and heavy appli- 
cations of manure have made it more and more 


gain. 

Four years ago matters appeared to be get- 
ting worse rather than better. The pure-bred 
hog business was having a slump, Men were 
going out of the business. McCaffree was given 
lots of good advice to the same effect. Instead, 
he took a chance and bought five more sows. 
This gave him fifteen, and the biggest herd he 
has ever had. 

From these sows, he got ninety-nine fall 
pigs. About the same time he got in touch 
with a banker in Mississippi who wanted to 
import some good Iowa hogs. McCaffree struck 
a bargain with him, and when the pigs were 
three months old, sold forty gilts for a total 
of $1,000. The rest of that fall litter he fat- 
tened for a market that was steadily improv- 
ing, and sold the lot for $1,800. That gave a 
total gross income from those fall pigs of 
$2,800. It was the first big lot of real money 
that had come in. To Mr. McCaffree it ap- 
peared that it might be the turning of the tide. So 
it proved to be, 

The next fall he had his first big sale of bred 
sows, and averaged $128. The next year a sale of 
both boars and sows averaged $123. The total im 
come from all hog sales the year of 1918 was $15,000. 
Last fall his average on a mixed lot was $148. 

With this record, a herd of good swine on the 
farm, and a growing reputation, Mr. McCaffree has 
the right to be considered a success. By ali the 
rules of the game, he should be a failure, Theoret- 
ically, he was too old to learn a new business; the 
farm was too small for efficient farming; the time 
—only six years—in the pure-bred business was too 
short really to give a breeder a good start. 

These handicaps were overcome. How they were 
overcome is the important thing behind the drama of 
the development of the McCaffree farm. 

“Breeders tell me,” declared Mr. McCaffree, “that 
a man past fifty can’t expect to get into the pure- 
bred hog business and learn the game. I am not so 
sure about that. If a man knows what he wants 
and breeds and feeds for it, I can’t see why age 
should cut much figure.” 

The explanation probably lies in the fact that 
handling pure-bred hogs calls for an extraordinary 
amount of patience and faithful care as well as 
knowledge of breeding. A man with a great deal of 
experience in handling feeders on a big scale, and 
who went into the pure-bred business late in life, 
after his habits had become fixed, would probably 
not be able to adjust himself to the new habits im- 
posed by the pure-bred industry. 








tested cows. 

In the third year, two things 
of major importance happened. 
Mr. McCaffree got rheumatism 
in his hands so that he could not 
milk without great trouble and 
pain. That was the thing that 
looked biggest right then. The 
other thing was this— 

From his long farming expe- 
rience, McCaffree remembered 
that a few pigs were profitable 
animals to have on a small place. 
So one day he started off to buy 
a sow. He got a pure-bred, be- 
cause he always has had a par- 
tiality for good: stock, and paid 
the rather outrageous price of 
35 for her, 

So about the time the dairy 
business broke down, there was 
on the farm as the only industry 
to take its place, one sow and 
nine pigs. Three of the nine 
were gilts, 

That must have been a hard 
year. But McCaffree held grimly 
Onto his sow and his gilts. He 
even went out in the fall and 
beught another bred sow. 

He and a neighbor held a 
bred sow sale early in the year. 











Main Hog House on the McCaffree Farm. 


Accustomed to handling hogs in 
bulk on a big scale, it might be 
difficult to give the individual 
care that makes for suecess or 
failure in pure-bred work. 

In this respect, Mr. MeCaf- 
free’s previous farming experl- 
ence had well prepared him for 
handling registered hogs. He was 
a dairyman and a poultryman. 
Both are occupations wherein 
attention to detail and unusual 
attention to caring for the stock 
are necessary for success. A life- 
long habit of meticulous care for 
stock realized a high cash value 
only when he obtained stock valu- 
able enough to pay well for the 
hours of care spent on them. 

The question of limited land 
is almost as disconcerting. It 
took McCaffree several years to 
work out what seemed to be the 
best system here. At first he 
raised feed. Sufficient corn to 
fill the silo was handled. As the 
hog business increased, however, 
he decided to stop that entirely, 
and to devote the entire area to 
pasture. He could buy corn, bat 
he could not buy exercise and 
green (Concluded on page 169) 
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Packer Legislation 

HE Kenyon-Kendrick bills, designed to bring 

the meat packers under government supervi- 
sion, have been revised to conform with the agree- 
ment entered into between the packers and the 
department of justice. Under the new Dill it is 
proposed that the government shall exercise su- 
pervision over the packers and others connected 
with the slaughter and the marketing of live stock, 
thru a commission of three men appointed by the 
president with the approval of the senate, these 
men to give their entire time to the work. 

This commission will have the enforcement of 
the agreement entered into between the packers 
and the department of justice, and in addition will 
have the general duties described in the original 
Kenyon-Kendrick bills. Instead of requiring the 
packers and others who come under the act to 
take out a license, they will be controlled thru 
rules and regulations and orders laid down by this 
commission of three. In addition to its duties of 
supervision, the commission will take over much 
of the work which has heretofore been carried on 
by the bureau of markets of the department of 
agriculture, and compile and make public by reg- 
ular and special reports information respecting 
the condition of the live stock market, the supply, 
demand, prices, etc. 

No doubt the new bill will be quite satisfactory 
to the producers. The two main points of criti- 
cism seem to have been eliminated, namely, the 
placing of so much authority in the hands of one 
man, the secretary of agriculture, and the licens- 
ing feature. 

Let us hope, therefore, that the efforts to de- 
feat this legislation will be discontinued. The 
quicker it is put thru, the better it will be for the 
farmer and stockman and the packer also. The 
longer this legislation is delayed, the worse it is 
going to be both for the farmer and for the packer. 
Let us put it thr» promptly and get it out of the 
way. That will stop this constantly recurring 
agitation, from which both producer and packer 
suffer. We hope the farm bureaus of the country 
and all live stock organizations will push vigor- 
ously for the prompt enactment of packer legisla- 
tion. The way to do that is to write at once to 
their senators and congressmen and ask them to 


support it. 
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Regulating Milk Production 
and Prices 


F THE suggestions made by the New York Milk 
Commission should be taken seriously and en- 
acted into law, we will have a very interesting ex- 
periment on the matter of state regulation of agri- 
cultural products. This milk commission was ap- 
pointed by the governor of New York to look into the 
whole matter of milk production for that state. 

- They recommended the establishment of a perma- 
nent milk commission, which would have power over 
the entire milk and dairy industry of the state. They 
would give this commission power to require every 
producer of milk to register and make reports at 
stated periods, showing just what he is doing with 
his milk and milk products, to whom sold, the prices 
obtained, etc. They would give the commission 
power to consolidate creameries, shipping stations, 
receiving stations and distributing plants, and to 
reorganize distribution in such a way that there 
would be no unnecessary duplication of milk routes. 

The commission evidently has proceeded on the 
theory that milk is an article of food absolutely nec- 
essary to the life of the people, and that, therefore, 
the state government should assume control both of 

its production and distribution. They say that a 
fair price for milk will never be reached until the 
entire production of the state is taken into consid- 
eFation. 

This would be a mighty interesting experiment, 
and New York would be a good place in which to 
try it. The price-fixers there would get a lot of 








_in the north. 
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experience in a very short time. If the retail price 
of milk and other dairy and farm products continues 
high this year, the demand for price fixing by state 
and nation will become very strong, and probably 
will not be satisfied until the effort has been made. 


3 3 3 
The Farmer and the Laborer 


HE annual meeting of the lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation was held at Des Moines last week. 

it was attended by delegaves from every county in 
the state, and was, therefore, a thoroly representa- 
tive gathering of Iowa farmers. The proceedings 
are reported in this issue. 

If those people who have been talking about an 
alliance between the farmer and organized labor 
had circulated among these delegates and had at- 
tended the meetings, they would have discovered 
very quickly that the level-headed Iowa farmer does 
not wish such an alliance. He is in sympathy with 
the laboring man. He wants him to have a fair deal, 
and is willing to help him to get it; but the farmer 
is wholly out of sympathy with those extreme labor 
leaders who are ready to tie up essential industries 
in order to enforce their demands. : 

The Iowa farmer sees very clearly that if the 
fight between capital and labor is to be continued, 
and if the lockout and the strike are to be the 
weapons used, then the only thing for the farmers 
to do is to tighten up their organizations and use 
the same sort of weapons. If either the capitalists 
or the laboring men are going to tie up the coal 
mines or the railroads or any other essential indus- 
try, in the effort to secure what they want, then the 
farmer will have to shut off food supplies until they 
come to their senses. But the farmer does not want 
to do anything of this sort. He wants both capital 
and labor to have justice. Therpfore, he favors the 
setting up of some sort of machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. He favors arbitration 
courts to which both capital and labor can go to 
secure justice, in the meantime tending to business 
while the courts are considering the matter. 

Formal action was taken by the adoption of a 
resolution commending the preliminary report of 
the second Industrial Conference, and demanding 
the establishment of arbitration courts. 


Sn 8 
Watch the South 


YOME years ago, Wallaces’ Farmer began to call 

the attention of its readers to the development 
of the live stock industry in the south and the im- 
provement in general farming as well, and to sug- 
gest to them that they should plan for increased 
southern competition. 

It is interesting to note that at the International 
Live Stock Exposition, held in Chicago a few weeks 
since, some nine grand championships went to ex- 
hibitors who live south of the Ohio river. They 
showed the grand champion Short-horn bull and 
cow, Hereford bull, Percheron mare, Duroc Jersey 
boar, Poland China sow and Hampshire ram and 
ewe. Most of these prize winning animals were bred 
in the north, but they were owned and exhibited by 
southern breeders, and this record furnishes elo- 
quent and ample evidence of the progress pure-bred 
stock is making in the south. 

In times gone by the south has been a good cus- 
tomer for a number of agricultural products grown 
Formerly they took a very large 
percentage of pork ribs, for example, and also quite 
a little corn. The interest in hog breeding which 
has been aroused in the south during the past five 
years especially indicates that very soon the south 
not only will grow her own meat, but will be grow- 
ing a surplus which will go onto the markets in 
competition with northern-grown meats. 
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Canadian Farm Policy 
7* A RECENT meeting of the United Farmers 
of Ontario, Canada, an organization which has 
captured the legislature of that province, Hon. A. T. 
Crerar, former minister of agriculture, made a 
speech in which he very clearly set forth the policy 
of Canadian farmers. 

It seems that they are strongly in favor of a 
substantial all-around reduction in their tariff du- 
ties. They want complete free trade with Great 
Britain, and they want a reciprocity arrangement 
with the United States in agricultural products. 
They demand free food for Canadians and the ad- 
mission of agricultural implements and oils from 
the United States free of duty. Mr. Crerar went 
on to point out that United States will before long 
have a population of 150,000,000, and that it would 
be to the advantage of Canadian farmers to have 
the freest possible trade between the two coun- 
tries; that the markets of the United States must 
be open for Canadian surplus; that production 
should be encouraged, not discouraged by high 
tariffs. 

The farmers of Canada have gotten themselves 
into a position in which they can have a very pow- 
erful influence on the home and foreign policies of 
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that country. They are studying things from the 
farmer’s standpoint. Their attitude in the matter 
of the tariff is interesting, because in the past both 
in Canada and in the United States the farmers 
have never considered the tariff as a matter of 
very great importance to them. As a rule they 
have voted for a high tariff, on the theory that this 
would enable manufacturers to pay higher wages 
to their employes, and that this in turn would mean 
that the employes could pay fair prices for agri- 
cultural products. 

This kind of reasoning (?) has worked (the 
farmers) for thirty or forty years in the United 
States. The farmers were kept in line by duties 
placed on agricultural products, paper tariffs which 
meant nothing, because during that period the 
United States was producing cheaper than other na- 
tions could produce and ship to us. In recent years, 
however, we have come to a time when prices of 
farm products have reached a higher point here in 
the United States; and no sooner did we reach that 
point than tariffs on these farm products were 
done away with. Both democrats and yepublicans 
voted for free trade on agricultural products. 

During this year the farmers of the United 
States must do some clear thinking on this whole 
tariff matter. The indications are that the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests will want tariffs 
on manufactured articles to give them protection 
against competition from other countries, but they 
will want free trade on farm producis in order 
to keep down the prices on foodstuffs. 

ao 2 8 
The Chance‘for Peace 

[ AST week England, France, Italy and some ten 

4 others of the allied nations met the representa- 
tives of Germany and formally signed up the peace 
treaty. With them, therefore, the war is at an end, 
and velations between them and Germany will be 
resumed promptly. But technically the United States 
is still at war with Germany, altho observing ‘the 
terms of the armistice entered into November 11, 
i918. 

President Wilson insists that the peace treaty 
and the covenant must be ratified by the senate 
without material change. A small number of sena- 
tors are opposed altogether to ratification. They 
want nothing to do with the peace covenant. Most 
of the senators, however, favor making such changes 
ac will in their opinion thoroly protect the United 
States, and then ratifying it. William J. Bryan hes 
urged the democratic senators to compromise, get 
the very best terms they can with the remainder of 
the senators, and then ratify it. 

The President says that if the senate is not will- 
ing to come to his way of looking at this matter, 
then he favors making the treaty the main issue oi 
the political campaign this year. The small number 
of extreme senators say that this suits them; there 
is nothing they would like better than to take the 
issue to the public. But Mr. Bryan points out that 
this would delay peace for at least fourteen months 
longer. So there you are. In the meantime, the 
United States is occupying a ridiculous position in 
the eyes of the allied world. 

There seems to be a good, strong chance that 
two-thirds of the senate will make certain changes 
in the treaty and ratify it and send it to the Presi- 
dent. Then it will be for him to decide whether to 
pass the amended document to the allied nations, or 
to refuse to have anything to do with it. If he 
passes it on, it will be accepted by the other nations. 
They have already given us to understand that they 
will not object to such changes as we want to make. 
Let us hope this will happen. 


Mm 4: oe 
What Does It MeanP 


N A communication put out by the secretary of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, we find 
the following sentence: 

“At this time England is buying considerable in 
the way of pork products on a cost-plus basis. For 
three months past this has been the policy of the 
Iritish food ministry, which is handling England’s 
food situation.” 

A correspondent sends us a clipping of a cable 
from London, in which the British food controller is 
quoted as having said in the house of commons that 
the British mission in New York has made arrange- 
ments by which England is assured of securing 2 
regular supply of bacon of good quality at prices 
based on the actual cost of hogs. 

What does this mean? What is the “cost-plus” 
basis referred to by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers? Does it mean the cost to the farmer plus 
a fair profit; or does it mean the cost to the farmer 
of producing the corn which he feeds to the hogs; 
cr does it mean the cost to the packer plus a fair 
profit? What sort of a deal has been made by the 
British mission to secure a regular supply of bacon 
at prices based on the actual cost of hogs? With 
whom have they made this deal? Who is determin- 
ing what is the actual cost of hogs? These are 
questions which the farmer who produces the hogs 
would like to have answered. The Farm Bureau 
Federation ought to look into this. 
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To the Young Men 


ore some two or three years past, wages and work- 
ing conditions in the cities for strong, intelli- 
gent young men have seemed to be more attractive 
than in the country. The result has been quite a 
heavy drift of farm boys to the towns and cities. 
Some of them will do well there; others will not. 
Tt will depend a good deal upon their education, past 
training and natural ability. 

To those who may be considering leaving the 
farm for the city this winter or spring, we suggest 
that they think it over carefully. As we see it, prices 
of most things have very nearly reached the peak. 
Business is booming; and perhaps this may con- 
tinue for another year or two. There will be a good 
demand for intelligent workmen until the break 
comes; but we doubt whether there will be much 
more of an advance in wages, especially for un- 
skilled men. At the present time, wages on the 
farm are about as high relatively as could be ob- 
teined by the same men in the city, while the op- 
pertunity to save money is considerably greater on 
the farm than in the city, where expenses are ex- 
ceedingly high. 

Prices can not remain on the upward grade. 
We may be on a permanently higher plane of prices, 
but that does not mean that prices will keep going 
up, nor even remain as high as they are. The break 
is bound to come, just as a break in business is 
bound to come. History will repeat itself in this 
matter. We will have a period of hard times with 
dull business, and this will throw out of work hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in the industrial centers. 
And when the break once comes, we will very likely 
be in for from five to eight years of hard times. 

Our advice, therefore, to the young men on the 
farm is to go slow in leaving it. Most of them will 
do better to stay there, save their money, invest it 
in thoroly sound securities, and accumulate as much 
as possible against the hard times period. They 
will then have opportunities to invest their savings 
te splendid advantage, because so many people are 
taking no thought of the future, and will be pinched 
when hard times come. 
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Who Is the Middleman P 


am of our friends writes to urge us to do every- 

thing in our power to “kill off” the middleman. 
Just who is the middleman? When we undertake 
to answer this question from the standpoint of the 
farmer, we find we will have to class as middlemen 
just about everybody between the man who does all 
his own work on his own farm and the man who eats 
or uses in some way the things the farmer produces. 

For example, the renter is a middleman. He buys 
ibe use of the farm from the owner, grows stuff 
on it, and sells the stuff. The cattle and hog feeder 
is a middleman, in so far as he buys either cattle 
or hogs he feeds, or the grain and hay he feeds them. 
The stock buyer is a middleman. So are the grain 
elevator company, the railroads, the people who run 
ithe terminal elevators at primary markets, the bank- 
ers, the jobbers and wholesalers, the manufacturers 
of all kinds, the storekeepers, the packers; in fact, 
just about everybody until we reach the man who 
actually eats or wears or uses the stuff the farmer 
#!0wWs on his own farm. All of these people are do- 
ing something which could be done either by the 
producer or by the consumer. Should they be killed 
off—driven out of the business in which they are 
engaged? 

Does not it all depend, first, upon whether the 
service rendered is a necessary service, something 
that needs to be done; and, second, on whether the 
people engaged in it are doing it economically and 
efficiently? It is a business question that ought to 
be looked at and considered in a cold-blooded, busi- 
hess way; and those editors and talkers who deal 
with it for the purpose of stirring up class preju- 
dice are not worth listening to. 

; It is fair to say that, to begin with, every one who 
is a middleman became such by rendering a service 
to the community. Otherwise he would not have 
succeeded. When we consider the complexity of 
modern business, the relative number of unneces- 
Siry middlemen has really decreased instead of in- 
creased. Of course there are a great many more of 
them in the aggregate, because we are using many 
more things and have greatly improved the quality 
of the things we use. Also, we demand very much 
more in the way of service, both in a business and 
social way. But if we look back, we will find that 
We have gradually eliminated a great many middle- 
mien that we decided were not rendering a service 
of sufficient value to justify us in paying them. 

. In states like lowa, the number of renters has 
mcreased steadily. Why? Because an increasing 
number of owners of farms, for one reason or an- 
Other, decide that it will be to their advantage to 
rent their farms rather than farm themselves. Many 
growers of grain and stock prefer to sell their grain 
and stock to the feeder—who is a middleman—rath- 
er than themselves feed the grain to the stock. The 
local stock buyer is one of the middlemen that many 
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communities are finding to be unnecessary. Hence 
the growth of codperative shipping associations. 
Thru these associations the farmers of the com- 
munity find they can ship their own stock and save 
money as compared with the old practice of selling 
it to the local buyer. In a very large number of 
communities the codperative elevator companies 
have shown that the local grain buyer was not serv- 
ing a sufficiently large purpose to justify their sup- 
port, or, rather, that the farmers themselves could 
do the business more economically. Scattered over 
the corn belt also there is an increasing number of 
farmers’ coéperative stores, some of which handle all 
kinds of groceries, clothing, ete., and others of which 
specialize on some of the larger commodities. As 
they learn to do business codperatively, the middle- 
men ‘who heretofore did that sort of business, are 
gradually weeded out and have to move elsewhere 
or find something else to do. 

There has been a double benefit to this growth 
of coéperative enterprises among farmers: first, the 
saving of money in those communities where such 
enterprises have been established, and, second, the 
increased efficiency of the existing middlemen in 
cther communities, where they have a fear that 
codperative enterprises may be coming in. 

As we have already said, the whole question is 
one which should be discussed from the business 
standpoint. There is nothing to get angry or sore 
about. Practically all middlemen are doing a work 
that needs to be done. The only question is: Can 
the producers or the consumers or someone else do 
it better and more economically? If so, why not do 
it? The way to get rid of unnecessary middlemen 
is not to try to talk them to death, but to find some 
other way to do their work better or cheaper. If a 
better or cheaper way can not be found, then it is 
fair to assume that these middlemen are serving a 
useful purpose. The man who simply curses the 
middleman instead of studying the matter in a busi- 
nesslike way does little good to the community. 

For twenty-five years Wallaces’ Farmer has been 
trying to educate its readers in the principles of true 
codperation, to the end that they might then be able 
to eliminate such middlemen as were not giving a 
fiir return in the way of service for the money paid 
them, 

Go 4 2 
Fighting the Reds 

FEW weeks since, two hundred and forty-nine 

anarchists, members of the communist party 
and such like, were lined up in different parts of 
the country, taken to New York, put on a ship 
and started for Russia. Shortly afterward, several 
thousand men of the same sort were gathered up 
in the various cities of the United States, and at 
the time this is written they are being inves- 
tigated. 

This is the most vigorous action the govern- 
ment of the United States has taken against folks 
of this sort, and it has attracted a great deal of 
attention. Editors of some of the ultratiberal pa- 
pers and magazines have been shedding some 
tears. They fear that this action of the govern- 
ment is an abridgement of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and especially of the right of free speech. 

First, with regard to those who have already 
been deported, it is just as well to remember that 
they are not citizens of the United States. They 
are aliens, mostly Russians; anarchists and com- 
munists. Here’s a sample of their doctrine: 

“We must mercilessly destroy all remains of 
governmental authority, liberating prisoners, de- 
molishing prisons and police offices, blowing up 


the barracks, shooting the most prominent mili- 
tary and police officers. * * * We hate re- 
ligion. We are atheists. * * * We must form- 


ulate our tactics thus: by participating in the 
struggle of the working classes, guilding it and 
uninterruptedly widening and deepening that 
struggle, kindle and maintain the conflagration of 
civil war until we have torn up by the roots capi- 
talism and government.” 

Over in Russia a government of the sort these 
people seem to like has been set up. What more 
logical, therefore, than to send these Russian citi- 
zens home, where they can help establish their 
own government? Where is the injustice in it? 
rom what we hear of Russia, they will need all 
the wisdom they can get over there before they 
succeed finally in establishing an orderly govern- 
ment, if indeed they ever do on the lines they 
are following. 

Many of those who have since been arrested 
are also aliens, and if the administration does not 
weaken, very likely these too will be deported. 
Most of the others will be turned loose, except 
as it can be shown that they have deliberately 
plotted violence. In many of their homes and 
places of meeting large stores of guns and ammu- 
nition, bombs, etc., have been found. This ought 
to be justification for punishing them. 

The people of the United States are very jeal- 
ous of their personal liberty and of their right of 
free speech; but there are limits beyond which 
even citizens must not be permitted to go. For 
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example, we do not allow individuals to libel one 
another with impunity, and we very promptly re- 
strain their personal liberty when we find them 
using it to the injury of other citizens. 

The people of the United States believe in or- 
derly government. They. think this is necessary - 
in order to insure personal liberty to individuals. 
From the beginning we have gone upon the theory 
that the majority shall rule. We have granted 
to every one the right to express his views both 
publicly and privately, in the press and on the 
platform, and to do about everything he wants to 
do to convince people that his notions are right 
and that our form of government should be 
changed in harmony with those notions. But, when 
instead of appealing to the intelligence of the 
people, they adopt or advocate the methods of 
the assassin and shoot and blow up, then we draw 
the line. That is going too far even in a free 
country. 

There are a great many people in this country 
who are not satisfied with present conditions. 
They are not satisfied with our government or 
with our industrial system. They want to upset 
things. Perhaps they are right, at least in some 
ways. If they are, they should be able to convince 
the majority ot the people. If they are not, they 
should abide by the opinion of the majority, who 
think they are wrong. If they can not do that, 
then they should move to any country that stits 
them better. 

The I. W. W.’s, for example, want to tear down 
existing institutions. We quote briefly from their 
preamble: 

“The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. * * * Between these 
two classes the struggle must go on until the 
workers of the world organized as a class take 
possession of the earth and the machinery of 
production and abolish the wage system. * * * 
instead of the conservative motto, ‘A Fair Day’s 
Wage for a Fair Day’s Work,’ we must inscribe on 
our banner the revolutonary Watcnword, ‘Abolition 
of the Wage System.’ ” 

These people do not believe in ownership of 
property. They seem to have about the same 
ideas of running the country that the bolshevists 
have. They have a right to their ideas, and the 
government has not hindered them from giving 
such ideas circulation. We got in the mail the 
other day a great lot of 1. W. W. literature, which 
preaches the overthrow of the sort of government 
we have been maintaining since 1776. But the 
{. W. W.’s are in the minority. They must be- 
come the majority before they can set up their 
sort of government in an orderly way. They have 
no right to practice violence, just because they 
are in the minority. The people of the United 
States have been very patient with the preachers 
of violence; but there comes a time when patience 
with this sort of thing ceases to be a virtue. 


CO 6 8 
Irish Hog Prices and American 
Hog Prices 


URING the five years preceding the war, that 
is, from 1909 to 1913, inclusive, hog prices in 
Ireland averaged $8.65 per hundred, on the same 
basis that hog prices at Chicago averaged $7.75 per 
hundred. In those days, it cost about 50 cents to 
ship one hundred pounds of cured hog product from 
Chicago to Liverpool, Perhaps it required an addi- 
tional 50 cents per hundred to cover risk, profit 
and handling charges. At any rate, in the pre-war 
days, a differential of about a dollar seems to have 
been fairly normal between hog prices at Chicago 
and hog prices in Ireland. It is asténishing, there- 
fore, at the present time to find that hogs in lreland 
in late November were selling at around $19 to $20 
per hundred, on the same basis that hogs in Chicago 
were selling at around $14 per hundred, ThiS is fig- 
uring the British pound sterling as worth $4, which 
was approximately the rate of exchange in late 
November. 

There is now a differential between American 
and Irish hog prices of five or six dollars per hun- . 
dred, as compared with one dollar or slightly less 
before the war. This differential evidently provides 
for paying ship owners and exporters five times as 
much as they received before the war. Someone 
must be making five times their pre-war profits. 
Aside from the ship owners, we fancy that the 
greatest profiteer is the British government, which 
for several months has been controlling pork in 
Great Britain with an iron hand. Also there is the 
British buyer in this country, who is the sole buyer 
not only for Great Britain but for a number of other 
countries. The British scheme is evidently to buy 
hogs from America on a $14 basis and sell them in 
freland and England on a $19 or $20 basis. Unques- 
tionably, the British government has a staggering 
debt, but if it follows a policy of this sort for many 
years it will work out very nicely. The people who 
will stand the expense will be the American hog 
producers on the one sid2 and the British con- 
sumers on the other. 
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met, aggressive representation of the 


desires of 


business interests of the farmers of 
Iowa will be the chief work of the lowa 
State Farm Bureau Federation during 


1920. Thruout the two days of the 
annual meeting at Des Moines last 
week, this was the sentiment that 
found expression most often in the 


speeches of the sixteen hundred dele- 
gateg and visitors, who voiced the 
opinions of the one hundred thousand 
farmers whom they represented. 

While rejoicing over the successful 
membership drive was not absent, lit- 
tle time was wasted in mutual congrat- 
ulations. Organization seemed to be 
reckoned as only the first step. In the 
minds of most of the delegates, the 
important job is to carry on a program 
of action that will justify the faith of 
the Iowa farmer in the federation. 

“We came here not to find out what 
has happened, but to find out what is 
going to happen,” said E. H. Cunning- 
ham, of Howard county, in a talk that 
was typical of the sentiment of the 
delegates. “This is the biggest and 
soundest organization ever made in the 
state, but unless we keep on the job 
it will come down with a thud. We 
must keep our feet on the ground and 
see to it that we make the federation 
an effective business organization.” 

Investigation of marketing problems, 
with particular reference to terminal 
markets, inquiry into the justice of the 
system of land taxation, removal of in- 
equalities in the income tax law, and 
a state-wide survey of the cost of pro- 
duction of farm crops, were the main 
points listed for the work of the fed- 
eration during the coming vear. While 
these specific recommendations were 
made, the convention showed plainly 
that there was no intention to limit 
the field of work of the executive com- 
mittee. Adequate representation of 
the farmer’s case in any field in which 
his business interests are affected was 
the blanket requirement which the del- 
egates in effect laid on the shoulders 
of the executive committee. 

“Intensive work by men who know 
their job is what we need on ques: 
tions like this,” declared A. L. Ames, 
of Tama county, in discussing the res- 
olution on tax investigation. “To have 
a committee of busv men give a hasty 
glance at the situation for a short time 
is next to useless. We are strong 
enough to put to work on these prob- 
lems as high a quality of brains at as 
high an expense as other great indus- 
trial organizations use.” 

This conception of the state federa- 
tion as the business representative of 
the farmer was presented to the con- 
vention in the first speech of the ses- 
sion. President Howard, in the open- 
ing address, urged the investigation of 
the taxation system and the securing 
of accurate cost-of-production figures 
on farm crops thruout the state. 

Another exposition of this dominant 
idea of the convention came in the 
address of Carl N. Kennedy, county 
agent for Polk county, and president 
of the National Association of County 
Agents. 

“To say that education is the main 
purpose of the farm bureau is to for- 
get the greatest need of the farm to- 
day,” he said. “The educational fea- 
ture is important, of course, but far 
more important is the necessity for a 
proper representation of the farmer in 
business affairs. Educational work in 
any field is work which benefits so- 
ciety as a whole. The farm bureau, 
thru its state and national funds, will 
do its particular educational work as 
adequately as possible. But the funds 
contributed by the farmers directly, 
and not thru taxation, should be de- 
voted directly to the business ad- 
vancement °f the industry. 

“There ! been a marked change in 
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Federation by the members who 
Moines last week. 


the officers who were candidate 


farmers of the state. 





The creation of a business organization with powers sufficient 
for adequate representation of the farmer in every field—this was 
the ideal presented for the future of the lowa 


iffective work in investigations of marketing, 
taxation, and cost of production of farm products was scheduled 
on the program for the coming year, 


vention manifested its confidence in the ability and purpose of 
the present heads of the Federation to carry out the wishes of the 


farm Burea 
assembled in convention at Des 


By the re-election of all 
s for a second term, the con- 








the common conception of the work of 
a county agent in the last few years. 
When the movement started, the coun- 
ty agent was widely looked upon as 
a white-collared, lily-fingered chap 
whose main work consisted in wear- 
ing out the seat of his trousers in an 
office chair. With the progress of the 
farm bureau movement, and the em- 
ployment of more men with ability and 
more farm experience as agents, he 
has come to be looked upon as the 
county hired man—hired to make him- 
self useful in whatever way the farm- 
ers of the county, thru the board of 
directors, shall require. 

“He has been considered a_ hired 
man who was of the most help in as- 
sisting with production problems. But 
with the growth of farm sentiment for 
adequate business representation, it 
seems certain that he will become 
rather a county manager who will be 
mainly concerned with the advance- 
ment of the business interests of his 
farmer employers.” 

Henry C. Wallace, secretary of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
declared that the farm bureau federa- 
tion was the only organization with 
facilities adequate to undertake a real 
program of marketing reform with any 
hope of success. He showed that the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers, during the 
past ten years, had been able to save 
the farmers and feeders of lowa about 
half a million dollars a year, at an 
expense of about $5,000 a year. 

“The federation has the financial 
backing to investigate thoroly all the 
problems affecting the farmer,’ he 
said. “Experts should be employed to 
study all questions that touch our in- 
terests. They should be men with bet- 
ter knowledge obtainable on shipping 
rates, cost of production, cost of dis- 
tribution and farm business in general 
than any other men in the country. 
With such knowledge at hand, the 


farmers could insure’ themselves 
against price breaks and always get 
the cost of production for their work. 


“It is a case of self-preservation. 
Commercial organizations know the 
game, while we do not. They have 
studied the situation carefully, and 


have appropriated millions of dollars 
to the forwarding of their interests. 
{It is up to the farmer to do the same 
thing.” 

That the tendency toward a more 

aggressive business policy is not con- 
fined to Iowa was shown by the re- 
port of President J. R. Howard, on 
national conditions, in his address, “A 
Glimpse into the Future.” 
* “Conservative states hesitated be- 
fore the financial policy proposed by 
the middle-west at the meeting in No- 
vember,” said Mr. Howard. “The ten- 
cent fee idea had a strong hold on their 
minds. High membership fees were 
declared impossible. 

“But the situation has 
More aggressive policies are being 
adopted everywhere. In New York, 
for instance, a few months ago I was 
told that the entire organization would 
go to pieces if the yearly fee was 
raised over one dollar. Recently they 
started a new membership campaign, 
with memberships ranging from two 
to ten dollars. And for every mem- 
ber they had under the old plan, they 
are getting two under the new. 

“Thruout the south the same spirit 
is evident. Paper organizations are 
being changed into real working forces 
with a bona fide membership and solid 
financial backing. 

“This success all over the country 
of the farm bureau movement has come 
because farmers believe that the move- 
ment will eventually embody an an- 
swer to three vital questions that con- 
front us today. We must secure the 
maintenance of production on a suffi- 
cient scale to insure material prosper: 


changed. 











Officers and executive committee of lowa Farm Bureau Federation. 
Top row, right to left;—Kitch, Lynam, Justice, Latta, Fisher, C. F. Coverdale, Ames. 
ottom row, right to left:—Craven, Hunt, Howard, J. W. Coverdale. 


Delegates and Visitors at the Second Annual! Meeting of the fowa Farm Bureau Federation. 
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ity to the country and to the farm. 
We must obtain an economical and ef- 
ficient marketing system. And, finally, 
we must make sure that the country is 
not torn between the interests of in- 
tolerant and oppressive capital and ir- 
responsible and equally intolerant la- 
bor, to the destruction of the welfare 
of the country as a whole.” 


As an example of the demand of the 
farmers for an aggressive business 
policy, Mr. Howard told of the re- 
quests that had come in favoring the 
purchase and operation of the stock 
yards at Chicago, Sioux City and Kan- 
sas City by the farmers. While there 
was no suggestion that such a step 
would come soon, the president made 
it clear that work of equal importance 
was not outside the future program of 
the national federation. 


One of the most important results 
of the convention was the promise of 
better codperation between the feder- 
ation and the other farm organizations 
of the state. Representatives of the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union and the 
Society of Equity addressed the gath- 
ering and did much to interpret the 
aims of these organizations and to re- 
move any doubts that might have ex- 
isted as to the possibility of harmony. 


A. B. Judson, Master of the Grange, 
spoke for his organization. He con- 
gratulated the federation on its growth 
and pointed to the achievements of the 
Grange as examples of what farm or- 
ganizations could accomplish. 


At the conclusion of his address, I. 
N. Taylor, of Mahaska county, rose 
and as a delegate from the State 
Grange extended the official fraternal 
greetings of that organization to the 
federation. Mr. Taylor, who is a mem- 
ber of both organizations, is one of the 
many farmers who do not limit them- 
selves to membership in one group. 

Vice-President Hougas, of the Farm- 
ers’ Union of Iowa, stressed this idez 
in his address. “If you don’t like the 
Farmers’ Union,” said he, “get into it 
and make it over to suit you. And if 
any Farmers’ Union man doesn’t like 
the farm bureau, the best thing for 
him also is to join it and work for the 
changes he wants from within. 

“We have one criticism to make of 
your organization. You don’t require 
your members to be actual farmers. 
Some of the tarm bureaus have a very 
strong representation of members from 
local commercial clubs. This is a fea- 
ture that the friends of farm organiza- 
tion would like to have changed. 

“You will find some men in the Farm- 
ers’ Union who are unfriendly to the 
farm bureau. Remember that these 
men are not representative, and re- 
member, too, that the causes of the ir. 
ritation that produced this feeling have 
not always been due to Farmers’ Union 
members. For the organization as a 
whole, | can assure you that you will 
find a majority ready to codperate with 
you at any time. It is, after all, only 
a matter of time to the day when we 
can walk side by side in a common 
path and with a common purpose.” 

The report of the committee on 
amendments to the constitution a short 
time later indicated that the farm bu- 
reau men had already been considering 
the change suggested by the represent- 
atives of the Union and the Equity. An 
amendment was adopted which placed 
the election of officers in the hands 
of the delegates instead of the execu- 
tive committee, and which declared 
that any man in the farm bureau who 
was actuaily engaged in farming was 
eligible for election. This amendment 
is much the same as that passed at the 
annual meeting of the Farmers’ Union 
last summer, in which only farmers 
were declared eligible for office. Due 
to the provisions of the state law cov- 

. (Continued on page 166) 
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Working up an appetite for breakfast. Cold work now, but think how fine that ice cream will taste next July. : 
Photo by - bh oe Christen- "Stella L. White, Fairfax, Missouri. Meg oF Bech gens od oe 
son, Avoca, lowa. 


Early, lowa. 
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Cutting wood was a favorite scene with the participants in the pho- 
tograph contest. This first prize photograph had the advantage 
over most, in that the men look like they were jsawing 
Z wood and not posing. 
= Photo hy E. E. Traey, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Spreading 


Manure gets a vole as a winter job in the picture at the left. Walter Shaffer of Oxford, Iowa, took the picture. Substituting the tractor for man power at 
butchering time isn’t a bad idea. Photograph by J. E. Calkin, Milford, Nlinois, At the right is the most unusual type of winter work on record. 
This fourth crop of alfalfa was not hauled until after snowfall. J. W. Merrill of Muscatine, lowa, sent in the photograph. 


FARM WORK IN WINTER 
A PAGE OF PRIZE WINNERS IN THE FIRST FARM PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST 
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The soy bean is gradually taking its 
place as an important crop in fowa. 
Altho it has been grown in the south 
for many years, and has ranged as an 
important food plant of China for gen- 
erations, the farmers of the corn belt 
have just recently learned its value. 
Thruout northern Illinois and lowa, the 
soy bean is now being planted exten- 
sively with corn for the purpose of 
hogging down with the grain or to be 
put in the silo with green maize. In 
1917, the farmers of Mercer county, 
Illinois, used four hundred bushels of 
soy beans as seed. While lowa men 
have not taken hold 8f its culture so 
rapidly, they are getting just as satis- 
factory results, and it appears that the 
soy bean has come to stay. 

Albert Illian, of Stockton, Iowa, 
raised a small acreage of beans in 1917. 
Last vear he put in more, and this sea- 
son he has planted them in all of his 
seventy-five acres of corn. Those that 
he doesn’t hog down or cut off with 
the corn and put into the silo will be 
picked up by the hogs after the corn 
is husked. Anything which is over- 
looked by them will be plowed under 
and incorporated into the soil to ferti 
lize and build it up. Mr. Ilian hogged 
down a five-acre piece last year, and 
at the end of fifteen days found that 
his pigs had gained twenty pounds 
each, or a total of 3,500 pounds for 
the herd. As no other feed was given 
and the corn in this field produced 
about forty bushels per acre, valued at 
$1.25 per bushel, Mr. Illian made the 
gains on his pigs at an average cost of 
about 7 cents per pound. They were 
marketed in Chicago at $17.50 per 100 
pounds. : 

The Illinois experiment station has 
conducted a number of tests compar- 
ing soy beans with alfalfa pasturage 
and with tankage as a supplement for 
corn in feeding hogs. It was found that 
each of these sources of protein gave 
approximately equal results in number 
of pounds of gain. When one remem- 
bers that tankage costs at least $100 a 
ton, he can the more readily apprect- 
ate the value of soy beans, a crop that 
can be grown with the corn and en- 
tirely supplant the tankage, which ev- 
ery up-to-date hog raiser knows is one 
of the best feeds obtainable. 

One of the most successful growers 
of soy beans in Scott county, Iowa, is 
Ernst Dengler, of Davenport. Mr. 
Dengler has raised them for several 
years with fine results. As he has in- 
oculated the seed each season, his 
beans have invariably made a very 
heavy growth. When put into the silo 
with corn they have proven a splendid 
feed for his fine herd of Guernsey cat- 
tle. He has been in the custom of 
feeding heavily of protein bearing con- 
centrates, such as cottonseed meal, 
gluten meal, bran, etc. Since having 
the beans in the silage, he finds that 
he can dispense with quite a large pro- 
portion of these high-priced concen- 
trated feeds. 

Mr. Dengler uses a method of inocu- 
lation which is singularly successful. 
He gathers a handful of nodules from 
the roots of his beans. Last season he 
had nodules innumerable that would 
run from the size of a pea to a small 
marble. Hence, it was only the work 
of a few minutes to collect a handful. 
These were dried and stored away 
from the sun. Last spring they were 
ground up and sprinkled over his seed 
beans after they had been dampened 
with a solution of glue dissolved in wa- 
ter. Mr. Dengler claims that he se- 
cured better results from this method 
of inoculation than he was able to get 
by the use of commercial cultures. He 
also regards this as better than the 
method of inoculating the seed with 
soil, because it requires even less work 
and is somewhat surer in results. 

Chris Grell, of Donahue, Iowa, has 
been growing soy beans for several 
years, and has used the glue method 
of inoculation. When he first started 
raising soy beans, he secured some 
dirt within the upper six inches from 
a neighbor's field where soy beans had 
been grown the year previous. He 
dried this dirt thoroly, without expos- 
ing it to the sun’s rays, and then pow- 
dered it finely. To one pint of lquid 
glue he added two and a half gallons 
of water, stirring thoroly, until the so- 
lution was slightly sticky. ‘This glue 
solution was then poured over the 
thoroly moistened seed, after which 
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Soy Beans in Corn. 
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the finely powdered soil was sprinkled 
over the mass. The beans were then 
stirred and turned until tiny specks of 
dirt could be seen sticking to each 
seed. When dried the seed was plant- 
ed, care again being taken to see that 
it was not subjected to sunshine. 

Some farmers still follow the oider 
and harder method of scattering the 
dirt ‘from an inoculated field over the 
jand where the beans are to be grown, 
but this is much more troublesome 
than the inoculation of the seed. Most 
of the firms manufacturing corn plant- 
ers have developed a special attach- 
ment, designed to plant soy beans with 
the same operation. This is more sat 
isfactory than mixing the beans with 
the seed corn. Some farmers who did 
this, using one-third beans and _ two- 
thirds corn, by using care to keep the 
mixture well stirred and avoiding the 
settling of the beans to the bottom, 
were able to get fair results. How 
ever, by means of a special attach 
ment, one is much more likely to get 
the desired three kernels of corn and 
two or three beans in each hill. 

Soy bean seed of late has been quite 
expensive, ranging from $5 to $7 per 
bushel, but when planted in this way 
one bushel is sufficient for twelve to 


eighteen acres, depending upon the 
size of the beans and the thickness 


one desires to plant them. Hence the 
cost of seed per acre becomes a small 
item. 

There are many varieties of soy 
beans on the market, and they vary 
widely in the size and color of the 
seed and character of growth, in pro- 
ducing qualities and in time of ripen- 
ing. Many are much too late to ma- 
ture in Iowa. As a rule, the late varie: 
ties make a ranker growth of stalk 
and leaf. For hogging down, the mod- 
erately early variety, producing an 
abundance of pods and having a growth 
from eighteen inches to two feet high 
is very satisfactory. Among such va- 
rfeties may be mentioned the Ito San, 
the Medium Yellow, the Medium Green, 
the Black Eyebrow, the Chestnut, the 
Ebony and the Sable. Of these, the 
Ito San is one of the most prolific 
bearers. The Ebony and Sable are 
black beans, and hence are supposed 
to stand cold, rainy weather at plant- 
ing time a little better than the other 
sorts. The fto San and the Chestnut 
are rather short fn growth, while the 
others reach medium height. All of 
these varieties mentioned require from 
100 to 110 days in reaching maturity. 

For silage purposes the Perley Mon- 
gol and the Wilson would prove quite 
satisfactory. They make ae taller 
growth and require from 110 to 120 
days in reaching maturity. The Roose- 
velt and the Mammoth Yellow are too 
late for most localities in Iowa. 

Many experiments have been made 
with different varieties in regard to 
production of seed and hay. The Me- 
dium Yellow, the Black Eyebrow, the 
Manchu, the Ito San and the Wilson 


have all been found to he satisfactory 
bearers, producing from fifteen to 
twenty-one bushels of beans per acre. 

Occasionally one gets a report that 
hegs do not eat soy beans readily when 
turned into the field. Sometimes they 
first “attack the corn, but in many in- 
stances they will eat the soy beans 
first. In cases where they do not go 
after the soy beans as readily as the 
corn, they will.usually clean them up 
before they get thru with the field, 
and there will be practically no wast- 
age. The habit of eating the soy beans 
in some cases must be acquired, but 
the readiness with which hogs go after 
them is often determined by the quan- 
tity of protein feed that they have had. 
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For instance, after they have been fed 
heavily on tankage, they will not take 
the soy beans with the readiness that 
they would if no such source of pro- 
tein had been available. 

It is interesting to briefly review the 
experience of some two hundred farm- 
ers of lowa with soy beans last season. 
This data was collected by the Iowa 
agricultural experiment association. 
Sixty-seven per cent of these men 
turned hogs into the beans and 26 per 
cent used the beans in the silo, while 
6 per cent fed them to sheep. Of those 
men who hogged down the beans, 96 
per cent claimed that the job was sat- 
isfactorily done, while 4 per cent stated 
that the hogs would not eat the beans. 
It has also been a question as to 
whether the growing of beans in the 
corn would reduce the yield of the 
corn ckop. Fifty per cent of these 
farmers stated that on the average the 
yield would be reduced about thirteen 
pounds per hundred hiils; 18 per cent 
estimated their yield was increased 
eleven pounds per hundred hills, while 
32 per cent could see no difference in 
yield at all. Of the two hundred farm- 
ers, 91 per cent planted soy beans 
again this year. As these reports were 
taken from all over the state of Iowa 
and under a great diversity of condi- 
iions, they indicate that the soy bean 
in that commonwealth is successful. 
It is going to prove a cheap source of 
beef, pork and mutton production, as 
well as one of our most potent factors 
in enriching the soil. Indeed, it is 
probable that many men in the future 
will make a regular custom of planting 
soy beans with every acre of corn they 
put in. Since,the decrease in y.eld of 
corn is insignificant, if noticeable at 
all, and since the growing beans do 
not interfere to any serious extent 
with the cultivation, and the cost of 
seed will not average over 40 cents, per 
acre even when beans are worth $6 or 
$7 a bushel, one can readily see why 
men will sow this crop. The beans will 
enrich the soil materially, and if not 
eaten by the hogs, cattle or sheep, they 
will be by no means wasted when 
plowed under. 
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lowa Land Values as Based On 
the Corn Crop 


rom the time of the Civil war un- 
til 1896, Iowa land values changed 
very slowly. There was a period of 
a few years around 1867, 1868, 1869 
and 1870, when there was great spec- 
ulation in Iowa farm land. In certain 
parts of the state at this time, unim- 
proved land rose from a value of $2 
or $3 an acre to $10 or $12 an acre. 
Then there was a period from 1873 to 
1879, when very little land changed 
hands. On the whole, however, the 
period extending from the Civil war 
to 1896 was a period of very stable 
values. What increase in values oc- 
curred was due for the most part to 
the addition of buildings, fencing and 


it became apparent that the whole 
world was shifting onto a new scale 
of values. The value of the corn 
crop per acre in Iowa rose, and with 
it land values. Land values, in fact, 
rose even faster than the value of corn 
per acre. On the whole, there is a 
fairly intimate relationship between 
the two, as the accompanying chart 
indicates. We are rather anticipating 
that it will take around 95-cent corn 
on the farm in December, one year 
with another, to maintain Iowa farm 
land values at present levels. If corn 
sells decidediy lower than this for any 
considerable length of time, farm 
lands may not go down but there will 
be very little changing hands, except 
possibly in the case of foreclosed 
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Showing how the value of land per acre in Iowa has kept pace with the value of 
anacreofcorn. Solid line, land value; dotted line, value of an acre of corn. 
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The new Columbia Record Catalog brings to every 
music lover the latest news from music land. Between 
the covers of this handsome book are 488 pages of 
up-to-the-minute musical information. 

‘The newest successes of the most popular stars of 
opera, concert, and vaudeville. The best and latest 
dance music. The triumphs of great symphony 
orchestras and military bands. ‘The weirdest jazz- 
ings. Songs and music of all lands and all ages. 

Here you will find thousands of fascinating num- 
bers conveniently indexed in this complete and 
authoritative encyclopedia of modern music. 

The new Columbia Catalog is indispensable to 
music lovers who wish to keep their records up to 
date. Every Columbia dealer has a limited supply for 
distribution without charge. Be sure to get your copy. 
Tomakea good record great, play iton the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Bring Your Records Up to Date 
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Columbia Grafonolas— 
Standard Models up to $300. 
Period Designs up to $2100. 
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Most farm homes are miserably 
from any town out into a farming 
} community will quickly prove this to 
} anyone. In town, this is the most en- 
| joyable hour, when the cares of the day 
| are laid aside and the family and the 
| friends gather for reading or music or 
Brilliant light makes it com- 
fortable and convenient for every one, 
and makes the home cheerful and in- 
But how different the condi- 


| tions as you pass the farm houses. A 





sickly and smelly kerosene lamp on the 
center table allows one or two of the 


family to read or study, while the oth- 


| ers must either strain their eyes at a 


| distance or give up in disgust and go 


to béd—as eyes which have faced wind 
or dust during the day can not stand 
such conditions very long. Neither is 
it convenient or comfortable for the 
young folks to gather for music or 
games, nor can they be greatly blamed 
if they spend most of their evenings in 
town, at the pool halls or the movies. 
Undoubtedly, good lighting adds very 
greatly to the cheerfulness and attrac- 
tiveness of the home. If we as passers- 
by are struck by the difference, how 
much more important it must be to 
those who live there, and good lighting 
will go a long way towards making the 
home life pleasant and keeping the 
young folks at home. 

Poor lighting also cuts down the effi- 
ciency of the farm work, especially 
that of the home. It is bad enough in 
the daytime, because most farm homes 
do not have enough windows for prop- 
er lighting. The same is even more 
true with barns, repair shops and so 
on. It is poor economy to skimp on 
windows, even tho they do cost a little 
more than the bare walls; because 
neither man nor wife can do rapid or 
effective work when the light is so 
dim. At night, conditions are still 
worse, and many falls and serious acci- 
dents are usually due to something in 
a dark part of the floor or to going into 
the barn when it is too dark to see the 
pitchfork or other obstruction lying in 
the way. 

There is no question but what elec- 
tricity is a most satisfactory method 
of home lighting, not only because of 
its safety and convenience and flexi- 
bility, but because of the possibilities 
of beautifying the home and making it 
attractive. Lights can be snapped on 
or off instantly, upstairs or down cellar 
or at the barn, ali from the same room. 
There are no lamps to fill or chimneys 
to clean, and the woman, at least, is 
thus relieved from a_ never-ending 
round of drudgery. Proper selection of 
fixtures and of shapes and colors of 
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globes and shades allow of soft and 
beautiful effects, limited only by the 
owners’ means and originality. 

Another thing greatly in favor of the 
use of electricity is the ease with which 
it can be used to run fans, washing ma- 
chines, electric irons, toasters, vacuum 
cleaners, door bells, water pressure 
pumps, and other small conveniences 
which mean so much in relieving the 
woman of the farm drudgery, and that 
really cost so little to operate after all. 
There is always some new use to which 
the power can be put, once it is in- 
stalled and available. 

Where electric power can be secured 
from city or power lines at a reason- 
able rate, it is to be preferred to the 
small individual lighting plant; be- 
cause the higher voltage allows of car- 
rying the current to the more distant 
buildings, and makes it possible to sub- 
stitute electric motors in place of gas 
engines for all the stationary power 
purposes. But at present prices of cop- 
per and other building materials, and 
especially labor for building and up- 
keep of lines, farmers will hardly pay 
the charges necessary to bring a rea- 
sonable profit on the money invested. 
So that for many farms, the small, in- 
dividual, low-voltage plant is the only 
thing possible in the way of electric 
lighting, at least for many years to 
come. 

When the low-voltage plant first ap- 
peared, several years ago, it was rath- 
er a crude affair, with storage battery 
entirely too small, poor voltage regu- 
lation, poorly set up, and with compli- 
cated directions which the average 
owner found it difficult to follow. Nat- 
urally, more or less trouble developed, 
and as there was no one closer than 
the factory to look after it, service was 
slow and expensive, and considerable 
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dissatisfaction resulted. Since then, 
however, many improvements have 
been made in the storage batteries to 
make them last longer and be less trou- 
blesome to care for. Special generators 
and engines have been developed, and 


the whole outfit has been specially 
adapted to the work to be done. Along 
with this devclopment of the plant, 


most firms specializing in farm light- 
ing plants have built up service depart- 
ments and educated their salesmen and 
dealers to look after all ordinary trou- 
ble work; many battery station serv- 
ice men are competent to look after 
lighting plant troubles; and the farm- 
er’s own experience with automobile 
batteries has taught him the funda- 
mentals in the care of the lighting out- 
fit. As a result of all these factors of 
progress, we are safe in saying that to- 
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levels for them, altho the firm does 
not handle the sewage system sup- 
plies. They look after all service work 
themselves. 

I visited in this district the home 
of John Logan, at Seward, Illinois, 
who have had their lighting plant three 
years now, it being a Christmas pres- 
ent for Mrs. Logan. They have the 
house thoroly lighted, several lights in 
the barn, a few in the other buildings, 
and one high up on the windmill tower, 
for lighting up the whole farmyard— 
about forty lights in all. They have to 
charge their 80-ampere battery once a 
week in the summer time and two or 
three evenings during the winter. Mrs. 


Logan considers it the greatest con- 
venience she has. 
“IT have not been very strong for 


some time, and do not see how I could 
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Much of the Comfort of.a Living Room Depends on the Way &t is Lighted. 


day the low-voltage farm lighting plant 
is a successful part of the home equip- 
ment, from which the owner may con- 
fidently expect continued good service 
with a minimum of trouble, and at a 
reasonable cost. 

Nowhere have I seen a better illus- 
tration of the success of the low-voltage 
farm lighting plant than in the farm- 
ing community around Rockford, Illi- 
nois. Here our company has sold over 
seven hundred farm lighting plants in 
four years. Where possible, they install 
the wiring and fixtures, as well as the 
plant itself, and are careful to have 
everything put in in good shape, partly 
as an insurance against trouble and 
complaint on the part of the customer, 
and partly for guarding him against 
any fire danger. They have also sold 
many of their customers water supply 
systems, and encourage them to put in 
sewage disposal systems, giving them 
any necessary advice and running the 


have kept up at all without the comfort 
and relief from drudgery which the 
lighting plant gives me,” she said. “I 
use it on my electric iron and vacuum 
cleaner, both of these being wonderful 
labor-savers. At present we are run- 
ning our washing machine with a gas 
engine, but later expect to use electric- 
ity for that also. The men folks value 
it just as highly for the convenience 
and saving it makes in feeding and 
milking, even having the silo and feed 
yard lighted. The light on the wind- 
mill, which is turned on from the kitch- 
en, is very convenient in case visitors 
drive into the yard or there is a com- 
motion at the barn or hen house. But 
much as we value the convenience and 
labor-saving the plant affords, I am 
sure we all value most highly the beau- 


ty and attractiveness it gives to our 
home.” 
A good many subscribers have in- 


quired as to which is the best type of 





Attractive Lighting is a Necessary Feature of a Modern Farm Home. 
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lighting plant to buy. Should it be 
belt driven, direct connected, or silent 
chain drive; air cooled or water 
cooled engine, and what type of valve 


action? Each of these has its various 
arguments for and against, which 


space will not permit of taking up 
here, even if it were worth while. It 
really does not matter very much what 
type of plant the farmer buys, so long 
as he gets a good one from a respons- 
ible firm with a reputation for honest 
dealing, and buys thru a local dealer 
who has the ability and the facilities 
for making first-class installation and 
for looking after trouble promptly and 
effectively. 

Once having decided on a plant, the 
farmer should guard rigidly against 
putting in too small a plant, especially 
the storage battery. The firm referred 
to above attributed much of the suc- 
cess and satisfaction of their customers 
to the fact that nine out of ten had 
been induced to buy a plant with a 160 
ampere-hour battery. In their estima- 
tion, this is the smallest battery any 
farmer should install. Neither does it 
pay to put in too small an engine or 
generator. The larger outfits will cost 
a little more at the start, but will be 
cheaper and more satisfactory in the 
long run. The same principles hold 
good in the selection of fixtures and 
shades, which should be selected in 
such a way as to give a beautiful and 
harmonious appearance and the light- 
ing effect desired, even tho the total 
cost may be $50 or $75 higher than if a 
cheaper and less satisfactory set were 
used. The price must be kept within 
reason, O£ course; but it takes no more 
labor to install good equipment than 
poor, and labor forms a large part of 
the first cost of an installation. Beauty 
and attractiveness are perhaps the 
chief assets of electric lighting, and it 
does not pay to put in cheap or ugly 
fixtures, just to save a few dollars in 
the first cost. 

Neither does it pay to skimp on the 
wiring. Be sure that all wires are 
large enough to carry the current with- 
out any danger of possible overheat- 
ing, and the underwriters’ rules should 
be followed so far as possible. Special 
large wires should be used to carry the 
current for the electric iron, which 
takes as much current as about a doz- 
en 40-watt lamps, and which may be- 
come dangerous if used on an ordinary 
light circuit. The best practice now is 
to use a larger socket for this purpose, 
so that it is impossible to screw it into 
a lighting socket. Insulators -should 
be used wherever the wires go thru a 
partition or a timber, and circular loom 
where the wires are likely to come into 
contact with any pipes or metal sur- 
faces. Conduit should be used where 
the wire go thru hay or thru any open 
space where dust or trash is likely to 
collect or where mice or rats can get 
in to gnaw at the insulation. Plenty 
of fuses of the enclosed type should be 
used to prevent overloading any part 
of the system or that red-hot metal 
may drop from a blown fuse and start 
a fire. Flush push switches are much 
nicer looking than the ordinary type. 
These better points of installation will 
cost a few dollars more than the flim- 
sier work, but it will pay in longer life 
and less fire risk. 

It also pays to put in plenty of lamps 
of a size large enough to give all the 
light which is needed. A great many 
householders, thru a mistaken idea of 
economy, put only one or two small 
lamps in the basement, whereas I use 
one of the largest lamps in our whole 
installation near our furnace. Since 
the lamp will not average over one- 
fourth of an hour per day, why not 
have all the light needed while it is 
being used. The same thing will be 
true of the cellar, the store-room, the 
attic, the pantry, the silo, the barn, and 
so on. The difference in the total 
watts used per day will not be very 
noticeable because these lamps are 
used only for a few minutes at a time, 
and anyway the cost of fuel for running 
the plant the entire extra time re- 
quired will amount to only a few cents 
a month. 

Judging by inquiries, many subscrib- 
ers still hesitate about investing in an 
electric lighting plant for fear that 
after it is installed they will find the 
cost of operation too heavy to allow 
them to operate it. This may have 
been true years ago, but evidently is 

(Continued on page 171) 
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INCE I changed over. from solid tires to Goodyear Cord Tires, my 


motor trucking to Omaha, 31'2 miles, has improved tremendously. I 
now deliver livestock inlessthan half the time, and withshrinkage greatly 
reduced. At 15,000 miles, my Goodyear Cord Tires look well able to travel 
much farther.’? — Roy Stokes, Rural Motor Express, Loveland, Iowa 


ERE is a case, like many others, where the 
traction and cushioning of pneumatics help 
farmers to get better prices by making safer and 
more dependable deliveries. 
It is consistently reported that pneumatics 
enable shippers to reduce the shrinkage of live- 
stock in transit and to unload at stockyards on 
time despite weather conditions. 
The scarcity of help is not such a handicap to 
these farmers, because they have thrown off the 
other handicap of slow hauling, either by teams 
or on solid truck tires. 


They haul more loads per day on pneumatics 
without additional hands, and also get more 


{ 
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work from their power-driven machinery, be- 
cause a truck on pneumatic tires is the quickest 
feeder for this machinery. 


The development of Goodyear Cord construc- 
tion, extending over many years, has made the 
pneumatic principle most effective because it 
has given to the Goodyear Cord Tire a remark- 
able toughness. | 


Additional information, showing how farmers 
save drudgery and increase income with pneu- 
matic-tired trucks, can be obtained from the 
nearest Goodyear ‘Truck Tire Service Station, 
or by writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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CORD TIRES 


Copyright 1926, by The Govuyeur ‘Tire & Mubber Co., Akron, O. 
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lowa |. m Bureau Men Meet 
(Continued from page 160) 
bring farm bureaus, no bar can be 


" blaced on membership, however. 
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| Another amendment raised the state 
Pederation dues from 50 cents to $1 per 
nember. This includes the national 
Hues, which amount to 50 cents per 
member. Directors and officers were 
allowed $10 a day in addition to ex- 
penses while actively engaged in the 
work of thé association. 

| Delay in forwarding cash to head- 
juarters from the last counties in 
which drives were held made the re- 
ort of the treasurer show cash re- 
seipts of $221,464.70 during the year. 
This amount is considerably leSs than 
che estimated total based on reports 
from all counties. A complete report 
of the state after all cash is turned in 
s expected to show receipts of $300,- 
00. Disbursements amounted to $120, 
742.08, leaving a balance on hand, Jan 
uary list, of $100,702.62. 

The election of officers was chiefly 
2 demonstration of the confidence of 
she members in the present leadership. 
J. R. Howard announced that he was 
not a candidate, but the delegates re- 
fused ‘to accept his answer, and re- 
elected him by acclamation. C. W. 
Hunt, of Harrison county, was named 
vice-president, and J. E. Craven, of 
Jasper county, was re-elected treasur- 
ar. The offices of second and third 
vice-president were abolished. 

For membership on the board of 
lirectors, C. F. Coverdale was elected 
from the second district, L. S. Fisher 
trom the fourth, I. N. Taylor from the 
sixth, J. H. Lynam from the eighth, 
land J. H. Nordhausen from the tenth. 
Mr. Howard’s resignation as director 
Neft a vacancy in the fifth district, and 
"A. L. Ames was selected to serve out 
tthe term. 
| The state was divided into six dis- 
tricts for the purpose of neming direc- 
tors in the national federation. O. H. 
Martin, of Clay county; S. A. Barbour, 





jf Hancock county; EF. H. Cunning- 
ham, of Howard county; C. W. Hunt, 
if Harrison county; Isaac White, of 


onroe county, and Ray Redfern, of 
Des Moines county, were elected to the 
position in their respective districts. 

J. W. Coverdale, secretary of the 
tate federation, was named for that 
osition for another year by the execu- 
ive committee. 
of the important acts of the 
vonvention was the passage of a mo- 
ion empowering the Iowa directors in 
he American Farm Bureau Associa- 
ion to work for an amendment to the 
onstitution which should 
egional system of electing members 
f the executive committee. At pres- 
nt, four members are elected from 
ach of the four geographical divisions 
f the country, the northeastern, south- 
rn, central, and western states. This 
rrangement gives states weak in ag- 
ricultural production, in membership 
nd in money equal standing with the 
orn belt states. The middle-western 
tates are strongly in favor of a sys- 
em of representation that shall make 









the number of places on the execu- 

give committee proportionate to the 
trength of the section. 

' Much of the time of the last after- 


hoon and evening was taken up with 
of the resolutions pro- 
bosed. Amendments and substitutions 
were frequent. The resolutions in their 
inal form are as follows: 

1. In view of the fact that the Towa 
‘Farm Bureau Federation has just achieved 


en 


fF tone of the most phenomenal organization 
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Tterminal market 
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fmovements ever made in the history of 
the country, it devolves upon us at this 
time to face the problems that are con- 
fronting the American people, and thru 
the codperation of the Iowa State College 
and the extension department at Aems, 
we hope to bring about the proper solu- 
tion of the same. We urge the strength- 
ening of our county organizations, that 
we may better compete the great work 
that has already been started. 

2. We recommend that the marketing 
2ommittee extend their investigations to 
problems and work out 
methods whereby the evils that unsettle 
our markets may be eliminated. 

' 3. We appreciate the work of the press 
both agricultural and secular—in its 
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‘foromotion of high ideals and constructive 


thought. 

' 4. We commend the work of the Iowa 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association, and 
ledge our continued support to its ac- 
vities. 

5. We commend the enactment of the 
pure fabric law as proposed by the Wool 
Growers’ Association in the country, and 
Iso fe i its passage in congress. 

| 6. Be it resolved, that a committee of 
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A MOTOR COMPANY 


Don’t Ask Merely For “Oil” 


When you drive up to a garage for lubricating oil, don’t 


ask just for “oil.” 


Know good oil from the other kind—know just why one 
oil is better than another and then buy the oil about which 
there is no question as to quality. 


The best oil is the only kind you want to put into your car, 
truck or tractor—know it by namé and ask for it by name. 


Ask for an oil made from pure, Pennsylvania crude—which anyone 
who knows will tell you is the very best lubricant you can buy. 


Ask for HERMOLINE—and you are sure of getting a lubricant 
made from Pennsylvania crude—a better lubricant made especially 
for motor cars, trucks and tractors from the formula of a motor 


company, not an oil company. 


In asking for HERMOLINE you are sure of getting an oil that 
stands up under the intense internal heat of the automobile engine 
and the even greater heat of truck and tractor motors—far better 


than any other lubricant not made from Pennsylvania crude. 


You 


are sure of getting an oil whose clear color is the result of thorough 


filterization, not the result of the counterfeiting use of acids. 


get an oil free of sediment. 


You 


When you buy HERMOLINE, you buy not merely “oil,”—you 


buy motor safety and protection. 


You buy added years of satis- 


factory and profitable motor performance. 


There should be a HERMOLINE dealer in your town. 


If not, 


send us the name of your garage man, and we will see that he 


supplies you at once. 
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Put it to any test you like, HERMOLINE is the lubricant 
you should insist on. 


HERRING MOTOR COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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five be appointed to work out a plan of 


securing information relative to the cost 
of production of farm products. 
7. Realizing the great danger of the 


sprea dof European corn borer to the corn 
belt states, we appeal to the governor for 
some immediate action which will pre- 
vent the possible introduction of this pest 
in this state, and we demand the imme- 
diate quarantine of infested regions by 
the federal government. 

8. Be it resolved, that we recommend 
to the executive committee of the lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation that immediate 
action be taken to give to the Iowa farm- 
ers a fair and impartial investigation of 
the justice of the present equality of tax- 
ation between all classes of property sub- 
ject to taxation in Iowa, and keep in- 
formed on all proposed changes and be 
ready to act immediately. 

9. Realizing that farmers are being 
continually urged to invest money in the 
stock of concerns of questionable worth, 
therefore, be it resolved, that we favor 
investment in our own business of farm- 





be largely eliminated and greater gain 
thereby returned to the farmer. 

10. Wherens, certain inequalities have 
arisen and are constantly arising under 
the present regulations for computing of 
farmers’ income tax, therefore, be it re- 
solved by the State Federation of Farm 
Bureaus that a committee of three be 


appointed to (a) classify the cases of in- 


equalities; (b) investigate their cause; 
(c) make suggestions as to their reme- 
dies, and (d) simplify and standardize 


farm income blanks. That this commit- 
tee have the power to take such action 
as may be necessary to secure such legis- 
lation to accomplish these results. 

11. We ask congress to amend 
federal farm loan act, providing for 
increase in the maximum loan limit by 
the federal land banks from $10,000 to 
$25,000, so that the needs of farmers and 
ranchers operating standard farm units 
may be accommodated. 

12. We are opposed to government 
ownership of public utilities. Therefore, 
we demand the return of the railroads to 


the 
the 


ing, believing that the profits will be their owners not later than the date now 
greater, and knowing that the risk will | fixed by the president, to-wit; March 1, 
é 5 "Fiz ite feder peey: Hit «edt 
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The Test of Oil Value - 


There are five tests by 
which the supreme quality 
of lubricants made from 
Pennsylvania crude oils 
are shown, and by these 
tests HERMOLINE lubri- 
cants are proved superior 
for use in your motor car, 
truck, tractor or aeroplane. 

















Gravity 

_ The gravity ofan oilshows 
its density. Lubricants 
like HERMOLINE, made 
from Pennsylvania crude 
oils, run high in gravity 
(from 30 to 33 degrees), 
and are invariably filtered 
oils that contain a small 
percentage of carbon. 


Viscosity 
The viscosity test shows 
the ability of oil to retain 
its body under extreme 
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‘ heats. Inferior oils usually 
i! «= havea high viscosity, while 
§ Pennsylvaniaoils havelow ; 
k, viscosity (from 150 to 240 ey 
rm at 70°), but whensubjected ie Ee 
fr toa heatanywhere near the ae 
<< temperature of a working : ye 
a motor Pennsylvania oils FF 
;) | Surpass all in viscosity and 
4 lubricating capacity. NA ® ise 
K \° 4 4 
S Flash and Fire x gy a 
‘2 The flash test shows at 4 a A 
re wkat temperature the va- oy eG ‘Gi 
3 pors coming off the oil ie Na i 
f; will ignite when a small = ge) {ht xe 
3 flame is brought close to jie 25 os 
its surface. nae reg i 
(2 Thefiretestshowsat what 2% fea Ss 
| temperature the oil itself [i 4 Ke 
tl will burn. Oils refinedfrom  —9 3:3 A 
2 Pennsylvania crude show et es a 
g a flash of 400° Fahr. and 4 “ace HE 
33 over—a fire test of 450° ats AY a 
% ra.) Ue hy 
yi Color i bie i 
$ Some of the lightest col- rigs ge 
‘  ored oils often contain the %&% ty Ld 
‘i most carbon, so that tests e ry ee 
#) of color should never be ff x ree 
3 taken as proof of quality at (oe bs 
i without the other tests 39 35 fe 
fs described in this column. = a a 
3 : ie ine 
i Filtering a eh 
t;, Oils made from Pennsyl- Rs 
bs vania crude may be de- re Ye an 
Ro pended uponas being truly fe 4 xia 
“4 filtered oils when they % i fsa 
ft have a high gravity (from #4 ¥A % 
$= 30 to 33 degrees). You ie es ey 
Ee will note that HERMO-— © A het 
(1 LINE oil has both light 4 Beg) 
4 and colorand high gravity. {af ee sed 
ks Ask your dealer for the ee ie 
Sj} HERMOLINE booklet— a F 
er it tells in detail how to a) 
ald prove oil value. el 
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such conditions and regula- 
will render adequate service at 
just and equitable rates. We endorse the 
principle that the railroads of the country 
should be returned to their owners under 
legislation that will be fair to the public, 
and provide for such rates as will enable 
the common carriers to furnish efficient 
and adequate service. 

Is. We commend the preliminary re- 
port of the second Industrial Conference, 
and demand the creation of tribunals for 
arbitrating differences between employers 
and employed, thereby making strikes 
and lockouts unnecessary. 

14. We recognize that the strenetn of 
the eounty farm bureau has been largely 
achieved thru coéperation with the Lowa 
State College and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, upon a sound 
educational program of local work. The 
recent great increase in the membership 
of county farm bureaus makes it vitally 
important that such coéperation should 
be strengthened and extended. We there- 
fore favor increased ‘federal and state 
appropriations for extension work, to be 
expended thru the Iowa State College. 
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Look for the 
RED BALL 


Your feet feel good when you 
walk out of the store in Rubber 
Boots bearing the Red Ball Trade 
Mark. 


They feel just as good when 
you’ve worn the boots a week, 
or a month. For all “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear is made on 
natural, foot-shaped lasts. 


Look for the Red Ball when 
you buy Rubber Footwear. On 
the heel or arch of every piece 
of “Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
wear, also on the knee of every 
“ Ball-Band’’ Boot. It means 
More Days Wear. 


Sixty thousand dealers sell 
‘“Ball-Band”’—more than ten 
million satisfied wearers testify 
to its high quality. 


‘“Ball-Band” Light Weight 
Rubbers are shapely, well-fitting, 
keep feet dry, save expensive 
shoes. 


Our illustrated booklet, ““More 
Days Wear,” shows our complete 
tine of Rubber and Woolen Foot- 
wear, with full descriptions. Ask 
your dealer for it. 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing 
Company 
338 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


**The House that Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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—Tractors for every size farm and every kind of work—self-operated trac- 
tor drawn tools for preparing the seed bed, planting and cultivating every 
farm crop, and—roller bearing, light running threshers and silo fillers 


New Machines—New Features 


To the five sizes of Avery Tractors with “ Draft-Horse’’ Motors 
and “ Direct-Drive’’ Transmissions, we have added a 14-28 H. P. 
Tractor. This is a 4-cylinder, 3-4 plow tractor and was thoroughly 
tried out last year. You now have your choice of six sizes of 
Avery Tractors—8-16, 12-25, 14-28, 18-36, 25-50 and 40-80 H. P. 
—all built alike with the same successful standardized design. 


In addition, we are building a new Six-Cylinder Model “C” 
Tractor which, with our 5-10 H. P. Model “B,’’ makes motor 
farming a success even on the smallest farms. 


The two-row Avery Motor Cultivator is now built with a six- 
cylinder motor. It has proved a wonderful success not only for 
planting and cultivating corn and other row crops but for a wide 
variety of other farm work. We are also building a four- 
cylinder, one-row motor cultivator. 

Anew Avery light *‘Power-Lift” Tractor Plow has been added 
to our former line of “Self-Lift’”” Independent Beam Moldboard 
and Disc Plows in sizes to fit any size tractor. 

Also a new Tractor Disc Harrow built with new “Self-Adjusting”’ 





Avery Company 


Branch Houses, Distributors and Service Stations dovering every State in the Union 


Motor Farmin . 
and Road Buildi 





features; a two-row “Self-Lift” Lister, and “Power-Lift” Tractor 

Grain Drills. 

Avery Separators for 1920 are all regularly equipped with roller 

bearings. We are also building a new light weight individual 

separator and a roller bearing silo filler. 

The Avery Line for 1920 has in it the machine you need for doing 

your farm work easier and cheaper. You can get an Avery Trac- 

tor in the size you need. You can handle an Avery Tillage Out- 

fit alone. Avery tools are power operated—handled by a 

cord from the tractor platform. 

Avery machines are built simple—can be operated without previous exe 

perience. Avery prices are based upon large quantity production and the 

low selling cost of a complete line. 

When you get an Avery you are assured of prompt and permanent service 

—backed by an organization of three large factories, many branches and 

Satisfied Customers in every State in the Union and 63 Foreign Countries. 
Write for the Avery Catalog 


and interesting Tractor “Hitch Book.”” Contains many valuable sugges 
tions for the satisfactory operation of tractors, tractor drawn tools aud 
tractor driven machinery. ‘lwo books mailed free. 
5201 fowa Street 
. ° ° 
Peoria, Illinois 
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There are no Scrubs on the Farm. 








Both Cows and Hogs are Pure-Breds. 


Thirteen Acres and Pure-Bred Hogs 


(Continued from page 157) 


roughage for his hogs. For his purpose 
pasture was the logical use for the en- 
tire place. 

Mill feed is stored in the barn in 
some quantity. Corn is bought from 
the farms in the vicinity. Enough can 
be stored at one time to run the place 
for six months. Hay and straw are 
bought at favorable times. 

For the third point, the rapid prog- 
ress in six years of work can be cred- 
ited to three factors. McCaffree has 
a keen eye for the popular type of hog; 
he knows how to feed, and he is willing 
to put unlimited time and effort into 
earing for his herd. 

There is no need discussing the first 
item. A man either has an eye for 
good stuff, or he hasn’t. McCaffree 
has. Fortunately, it was a faculty that 
did not need a long system of educa- 
tion for its proper development. 

On feeding, it is possible to get down 
to more particular data. Feeding the 
pig, of course, starts a good while be- 
fore he is farrowed. McCaffree has no 
great fear of getting his sows too fat. 
(ixercise, good quarters, and a ration 
in which middlings and oats have a 
more important place than corn are the 
main items in the preparation for a 
new litter. 

The little pigs start to eat 
weeks after being farrowed. Skim- 
milk is one of the first dishes. A self- 
feeder with ground corn and ground 
oats with the hulls removed is put in 
use at the same time. 

The spring litters, of course, get out 
and begin to use the pasture at an early 
date. Along with this, they have a self- 
feeder with half ground corn and half 
ground oats, with a small amount of 
tankage mixed with it. The skim-milk 
is still fed, but the growing appetites 
of the pigs makes it necessary to use 
some tankage also in order to give suf- 
ficient protein. As they get older, the 
hull remover on the oats grinder is set 
so that some of the finer parts of the 
hulls go in the feed. A mixture of salt, 
lime and charcoal is hand fed. A thin 
slop of middlings with a little oil meal, 
fed morning and night, is the last item 
in the growing pig ration. 

To pasture, ground oats and tankage 
Mr. MeCaffree gives a good deal of the 
credit for the bone and size he has 
been able to develop with his Durocs. 
Perhaps greater credit is due to the 
watchful eare that detects signs of too 
early fattening and “ehuffiness,” and 
alters the ration to keep the young 
pigs developing bone and streteh rath- 
er than fat. 

On the point of care, Mr. MecCaffree 
perhaps comes nearest giving a com- 
plete explanation of his suecess with 
pure-breds. His colony houses have 
cement floors, with a layer of wood 
on top. Each has its individual sani- 
tary drinking outfit. Each has a con- 
Crete feeding floor in front and its 
Own pasture beyond, which is yearly 
plowed and re-seeded. Fenders are used 
at farrowing time, and in addition a 
little @reep, where the pigs can always 
Crawl into a bed of clean straw, is pro- 
vided in the corner of each pen. 

“I plan to have the sows farrow in 
September and March,” said McCaf- 
free. “The September pigs aren’t much 
trouble, but in March it is necessary 
for a man to just about live with his 
S0Ws in order to save the pigs. If you 
Can get a pig dry and warm and next 
oo sow right away, it has a good 
chance. Let it get alone on the floor 
and be chilled, however, and it is about 
Zone, 
ae very cold weather, we hang lan- 

ns in the houses at farrowing time, 


three 





or put in a small oil stove. Ordinarily, 
however, a wind-proof house with a 
good floor and a little clean, dry, chaffy 
bedding, together with care right at 
farrowing time, will do the work.” 

With the increase in his business, 
Mr. McCaffree is finding the question 
of management a serious one. His 
health has not improved, and it has 
been impossible for him to handle all 
the work. This last year, one of his 
daughters, Miss Pearl McCaffree, has 
decided to trade school teaching for 
the hog business, and has come home 
to take a responsible share in the hand- 
ling of the swine herd. 

Next season a herdsman will be em- 
ployed as well. A house is being built 
for him now. With this help, the owner 
of the farm hopes to be able to save his 
energy for the most important work of 
the swine business. 

Hogs are not the only source of in- 
come on the farm. Seven head of pure- 
bred Jerseys—five of them cows in 
milk—are on the place. Butter from 
their milk goes to a list of patrons 
in the town at a mark above the market 
price. The flock of one hundred chick- 
ens is also an important item in the 
carrying of the year’s expenses. 

One horse—a good draft animal of 
about 1,800 pounds—is the only repre- 
sentative of this type of live stock. 
He serves to handle odd jobs around 
the farm, haul manure to the fields, 
and plow the garden and the small 
plots of pasture. 


City light and water and a septic 
tank system of waste disposal make 
for conveniences on the place. The 


house is a comfortable one. The barn 
is small, but arranged to handle the 
work with a minimum of effort. The 
big hog house, a circular affair forty- 
eight feet in diameter, is arranged so 
that feed can easily be ladled out to 
each pen from the space in the center. 
This building serves to house the older 
pigs and the stock hogs, and can be 
converted into a sale pavilion when 
needed, 





Are You Going to Move? 


Hundreds of men will move this 
spring to new homes. Most of them 
will get mail at a different postoffice 
after March Ist. If you are one of 
these folks, here is one thing you can 
right now and have it out of your way. 

Drop us a card, giving both your old 
address and your new address, and say 
just when you will move. We will then 
arrange to change your address on our 
mailing list, so you will not miss one 
or more copies of Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Snow-Obstructed Roads 


The unusually heavy snowfall which 
covered most of Iowa in December ren- 
dered many roads impassable for a 
time, and there seems to be confusion 
in the minds of many road officials 
as to their duties in such a Case. 

The Iowa Highway Commission says 
that while there is no special mention 
made of snow in the Iowa road laws, 
the matter of keeping the road open 
is one for which the county and town- 
ship officials are directly responsible, 
because they are directed by law to re- 
move or cause the removal of all ob- 
structions on the highways. Super- 
visors and trustees, therefore, should 
feel justified in spending road money 
for the purpose of removing the snow, 
using their best judgment and having 
in mind all the time the total amount 
of money available for road use, 
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AUTOMATIC ENGINE DISC 


Built in 8, 9 and 10 ft. sizes. 
An automatic, leverless 
double disc specially built for 
tractor use only Gangs are 
automatically angled by draft 
of the tractor without stopping 
or dismounting. 





“NEW CENTURY" ENGINE 
DISC 


Furnished in 5. 6, 7 and 8 ft. 
@izes for uce with lightertract- 
ors. Built extra strong for 
power use. Operated from 
tractor seat by two levers 
within coMvenient reach. Ad- 
justable hitch suits any stan- 
dard light tractor. 





**‘NEW CENTURY *®&k**® 
CULTIVATOR 

The original leverless culti- 
vator. Famous for its light 
draft, perfect balance, wide 
ewing of gangs and ease of 
operation. Nolevers. Noneck 
weight. Over a quarter-mil- 
Hon used 





“‘SIMPLEX’' TWO ROW O 
CULTIVATOR 
A light draft, accurate and 
@asiiy operated cultivator for 
two row work. Equipped with 
either three horse hitch or 
four horse hitch and foretruck, 
ee desir 
1 
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HEN your discing 
is finished, what 
will the verdict be? Can 
you say-- well sir, there’s 
a real job of discing”--or 
must you look at work 
half done? 


-The Roderick Lean New 


Century Single Disc Harrow 
gets down deep and does the work right. 
It pulls easily at an even depth, slicing 
and pulverizing each clod, stirring and 
mixing each foot of ground for @ per- 
fect job of discing. 


This famous farm tool is backed b 
twenty years’ experience in disc harrow build- 
ing. Built for light draft, yet strong enough 
for the toughest discing. Notice the special 
center pressure adjustment operated by foot 
lever as pictured above. This makes easy the 
cutting out of dead furrows, ditches and work- 
ing over hard, uneven ground. 


Built in all sizes from 4 to 10 feet, with 16 
or 18 inch round discs. 


Your dealer will show you this disc. See 
him, or write direct for complete information. 


Roderick Lean Mfg. Company 


/ Builders of the most varied line of harrows in the world, 
including @ complete line of spike and spring tooth harrows, 


Dep. 25, Mansfield, Ohio 
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Farm Buy of a Lifetime 


good, modern, up-to-date farm, located 12 miles 
a from the center of population of Duluth 
and Superior, which combined now have 175,000 peo- 
ple and are growing very rapidly. 


840 Acres, Adapted Especially for Stock 
and Dairy Purposes 


Strictly modern barn containing 60 stanchions, auto- 
matic water system, bul! and calf pens. etc. Good 
house, ello, granary, hog house avd other out)uild- 
ings. The tnprovemeuts are worth at least $20,000. 

This farm fs located south of Lake Superior, in the 
counuwy where clover is king and pastures are always 
green. 

Price $125 an acre. Reasonable terms, 

For further information, write or see N.C. TOWNE 
& BON, 421 Polk Bidg.. Des Moines, lowa, or H. A. 
JOHNSON, Superior, Wisconsin. 


160-Acre Midwest Farm, 
Stock, Tools, Crops, $6000 


On county road, near RK. I. town. Tillage shows 
fine crop records; wire-fenced pusture for 25 cows; 
convenient creamery, milk station; wood, fruit; 
good 8-room house, big barn, granary, corn, poultry, 
hog. machinery houres. Income under aged owner 
last year doing but little was €2160. Toretire, he will 
include to quick buyer Holstein ball, lic ,4 yeur- 
lings, 6 calves, pair horses, lot hogs, pulley, sepa- 
rator, binder, compiete machinery, tools, crops; 
everything goes for 6600, only 62000 down needed. 
Details page 83, Strout’s Catalog Farm Largains 2 
States: copy free. E.A.STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
922k Marque tte Bidg., Chicago. 











BUY LAND DIRECT FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farins, from 80 to 300 acres. All 
well improved and in high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and smal! grains in the state, as our soll is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing in value. 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering some fine farms 
for rent. Wanted—a good man and woman to work 
on farm. Come and see us, or write, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa | 


FARM FOR SALE 


by owner. Good 160 acre farm in N. E. Missourt, 
suitabiec for grain or stock raising, four miles from 
town, good roads, 6 room house, barn 30x50, several 
other batidings, plenty of water, will give possession 
March Ist. Priced to sell quick at $85.00, write or see, 


GEO. P. PORTER, Lewistown, Mo. 


524 Acres For Sale 


80 miles from lowa IMne in Grandy county, Mis- 
ae. best farm in North Missouri. 12 room house, 

3 large barna; all fenced hog tight, high state of cul- 
tivation, all tiliable, mail route, telephone. Posses- 
sion March Ist; $200 per acre; one-third down. 
Write owner 


FRED PEDERSON, 524 W. 14 &t., 


Ou SALE—Fine grain and stock farm of 430 
acres in Randolph county, Missouri, midway be- 
tween Kansas City and Bt. Louis; flue location, well 
improved, well fenced, well watered. close to school, 
rura] maf! route, telephone line, good roads, close to 
market; 275 acres in cultivation, bxlance good biue 
= pasture, some timber; 100 acres rich creek 
ttom, not subject to overfiow. A bargain. 
particolars, write E. J. HOWARD, Moberly, Mo. 


Red River Valley Farm—For Sale by Owner 


160 acres, unequaled in fertility. Grows wheat, 
Oavs. barley, potatoes, corn, alfalfa, sweet ciover. 
Can produce $5,000 to $8,000 per year, according to 
crops grown. Fairly improved good grove, artesian 
well, 30 acres in bromus and alfalfa pasture, will 

pport 20 cows, 1% mile from county seat with good 

urches and schools, Price €20,000 with reasonable 
condition of payment. SYVERT WILLIAMSON, GRAFTON, MN. DAK. 


A mayazjet 
the EJCTS in re- 
othe land sit- 
tion 3 months’ 
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ou are thi 
farm land, simply write 
say “AMatl me ndo 








Trenton, Mo. 
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Skidmere Land Co. + 297 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 


Agricultural Lands. Southern Plantations and 
large western Cattle and Sheep Kanches. 


Bonfils Building 0.5. GOULD Kansas City, Mo. 

















SOUTH D. DAKOTA (NTA Bact ks its farmers wiih 

state loans at low interest. 
Lands near market, school and church can thus be 
bought with smal investment. For state bulletins 
of prodaction and values, write Department of 
Immigration, Chas. McCaffree, Commis- 
sioner. Capitel @-41, Pierre, 8. D 








160 ACRES —Nenr town; short distance east 
y of St. Paul. Good bufldings; 100 acres cul- 
tivated, balance pasture and timber; clay soil 
Immediate possession; $100 per acre. FARMERS 
LAND « ., Globe Bidg., Minneapolls, Minn. 


Virginia Farms and Homes. 
FREE CATALOG OF SPLENDID BARGAINS, 
=. 5 B. Chaffin & © o.. inc., Richmond, Va. 








TODAY’S BEST FARM BARGAINS 


MctInTIRE BROS., 1432 Kast 12th street 
Phone, Black 2750 Des Moines, lowa 


FARMS AND HOMES 


Where life is worth Hving. Moderate prices— 
genisi climate, productive lands. For information 
write State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


320 Acres Smooth Eastern Kansas Land 


Good sotl—@85; aleo 140 acres at $80. Both five miles 

from city of 18,000. J.J. GUQDEN, Parsons, Kan. 
AK™ BARGAIN—120 ACRES I™M- 
proved, 8 miles from Mankato, Kan. only 860 per 

acre. A. J. PRACK, owner, Courtiand, Kansas, 

















520 ACRES unimproved Ozark Land, an ideal 
proposition for a stock or sheep ranch, $10.00 
per acre. Mrs.W. C.Whitcharch, owner, Sullivan, Mo. 


Central Minnesota Improved Farms 
where big poiatves, corn and clover grow. Owners 
Fretiring. Prices reasonable. 

?- F. BATZEL, Verndale, Minnesota 
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n this paper when writing. 


Hog Receipts and Prices 
In spite of moderately heavy receipts 
last week, hog prices started on the up- 
grade. It now begins to look as tho we 
might not have the January slump in 
prices that we have been anticipating. 
It is reported that the export trade is 
exceptionally good, and the indications 
are that packers regard hogs at pres- 
ent levels as a great bargain. Prices 
should rise very rapidly in the late 
winter or spring. In fact, there is a 
possibility of a temporary return to 
$18 or $20 hogs next spring or summer. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from February 6, 
1919, to date: 

(Fi igure $s s show per cent of average) 
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Se 2 Sea 126 | 148 | 207 
pan. 9 to 36 ...<.5.. 161 148 204 
fie Cs + 130 ; 140 202 
pan: oe G0 SO xc... 131 | 135 | 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84 | 106 197 
moe, G40 3s° oos<s 117 123 199 
Pen: as: 80°20 ..-<.. 146 | 146 | 194 
Men: 20 to 27 ...... | 163 {| 165 | 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.! 85 | 102 188 
March 6 to 13..... 108 | 122 | 196 
March 13 to ®..... 1! 105 | 120 | 197 
March 20 to 27...... | 137 | 139 | 198 
March 27 to April 4.! 111 | 123 | 199 
April 4 to bl ...... | 123 | 121 | 203 
Pe We bE Oe | ar {118 | 124 | 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... | 111 | 118 209 
April 25 to May 2..| 119 | 126 | 210 
may BOO D .2.sccsu 129 | 139 | 212 
ge Oe | 134 | 130 209 
May 26 fo'23 «......< 127 | 119 212 
May 23 to 30 ....... 137 | 134 211 
May 30 to June 6 154 | 127 210 
same 660 43 ..004. 125 {| 131 208 
gune 13 to 20 ...... 165 | 131 212 
Jeune 2 to 27 ...... 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 147 146 218 
ae Ss le |: ae 1lzv | 116 224 
ge ee by aa | 149 | 139 222 
Say 17 40 BE ...355% | 92 | 105 218 
July 24 to 31 .....0- 104 | 108 222 
August 1to 7..../ 78 | 87! 206 
August 7 to 14....) 75! 85! 210 
August 14 to 21 ..../ 92/102! 185 
August 21 to 28 ....! a | 112 | 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4! 7 {158 | 172 
Sent. £40 21 ...... 130 1116 | 170 
et.. 52 OO 85: oc 460 ' 90! 99 | 159 
Rapt. 18 to 25 ......- 1101! 93! 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2... 138 | 101 | 155 
[Gs 2 8 Sb bwewe 1 103 101 | 149 
Ss 7 een | 94] 138] 144 
Oct. 16 to 23 ....... 114 | 106 | 141 
Cl a7 Oe 83 | 84] 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 ...! 112} 94| 150 
Nov. 6 to 13....... 120) 99! 153 
Nov. 13 to 20 ....... {118 | 101 | 150 
Nov. 20 to 27........ 120 | 101 | 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4...) 112 | 105 | 147 
pee: £24049 .acccs< | 122 100 | 136 
Ue tT OS | es 1105 | 106 | 145 
et: 184020 éssxswn | 132 | 149 142 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 117 | 107 145 
yan. 260 3B casecss 122 | 125 | 151 
For the ensuing week the ten-year 


average has been 208,180 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 683,600 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.79. If we figure 


on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 


249,816 at Chicago and 820,320 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the average, we get $15.66 as 
the answer. 


Sudan Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is Sudan grass? When should 
it be seeded, and when should it be 
cut for hay? Is it a paying seed crop? 
What effect does it have on the land?” 

Sudan grass is a relative of sorghum, 
which yields a finer stemmed hay, but 
not quite so much of it as sorghum. 
Like sorghum, it is decidedly hard on 
the land. As an emergency hay crop, 
to be seeded in June and cut in Sep- 
tember, we believe that Sudan grass is 
well worth while. 
fairly profitable as a seed crop, but 
we nevertheless advise most farmers to 
leave it alone, unless they intend to 
grow it year after year and become 
thoroly familiar with the nrethods of 
handling and the customary market 
channels for the seed. 


It has proved to be 
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The Grant Six overhead 
valve motor takes this car 
as fast as most men dare 
to drive. Its flexibility is 
so marked as to excite 
comment. It is quick on 
the getaway and it will 
slow down to a walk with 
a steady, even, vibration- 
less pull. 


It is no secret that 
through the use of both 
annular and roller bear- 
ings, by the use of highest 
grade universal joints, and 
by the most effective lu- 





Most cars perform well on the level. 
test of power is what a car will do on a long, 
tedious hill climb. That is where reserve power 
counts and that is where you feel a keen sense 
of delight if you drive a Grant Six, for this car 
has power in reserve; more power perhaps than 
is necessary for ordinary driving—but it is just 
that EXTRA POWER that makes the Grant 
Six show so remarkably well on hills. 


Write for new illustrated catalogue and name 
of Grant Six dealer in your community. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The 


brication of all working 
parts, Grant Six power 
losses through friction are 
practically nothing. It is 
this fact, in connection 
with its light weight, that 
makes possible its very 
satisfactory performance 
under all conditions. 


Four body styles to 
choose from — Five pas- 
senger Touring Car; Three 
passenger Touring Road- 
ster; Five passenger Sedan; 
Four passenger Coupe. 



















ANNUAL 
'TS FOR YOU 


book. 


Gully illustrated—very instructive, 
We want you to know why CLOVER 
FARMER BRAND _ [Atratra 
SEEDS TIMOTHY 
are 0 differe at How the Iittlo Sood CORN 
germs, red up for greater yields and 
stronger vitality, meke a tremendous WHEAT 
difference in the crop, 
7 as growers wo eave you money and— OATS 
well you will under ( 3 
c ‘heck ite ms in which you ero inter- GARDEN SD, 
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FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 


120 FIRST AVE. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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Seed Corn 


We, with our associate company, are the largest 
exclusively seed corn firm in the United States. 
Grow and breed all our own corn. Allthe standard 
high yielding varieties. Germination practically 
perfect. All seed os on 10 days’ approval. Write 
today for most beautiful seed corn booklet ever published. 


L. K. Ellsberry & Co. (Pi") (ered Iowa 
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mpire Oil- Burning 
Tank Heater 
Greatest improvement ever made in tank heat- 
ers. Fits any tank. Burns from 14 to 16 hours 
onone gallon of kerosene. Any child can oper- 
ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or smoke. 
The heating chamber is entirely under water; 
no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves feed— 
pays for itself repeatedly. 


Empire Non-Freezable Hog Waterer 


Made of heavy galvanized iron—large capacity (70 
fi drinking trough on outside where hogs can reach 
3 oil burner directly under trough—guaranteed not 
to freeze. Keeps water warm for 2c per day. An 
abundance of fresh, clean water at right temperature. 
Keeps hogs healthy—fatten faster on the same feed. 


fc) FARMER AGENTS 


Special offer to farmers willing to show 
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ig wil you 
that our farms in Northeastern 
) Indiana and Northwestern Ohio 
offer biggest present value and 
greatest farm investment. op- 
portunity on the market today. 


Come and see for Yourself 
Considering richness of soil, 
location and improvements, 
7 will find our prices surpris- 
ingly low and our terms won- 
. derfully easy. 
Write us for our big farm catalog, the 
**Red Boek’’ and further information 
The Straus Brothers Company 

Established 186@--Zapital and Surplus $3,000.090.00 

81 Straus Building, Ligonier, Indiana 












Farm For Sale 


Two hundred and thirty acres bottom land; all in 
cultivation; no overflow; #100 per acre—85,000 cash, 
balance long time. Good barn, 72x72; good 130 ton 
silo; hog house, 26x100, with 30 breeding pens, large 
feeding floor; six-room two-story frame house; two 
Miles, on good roads with no hills, to city of 12.000 
inhabitants, almost without milk; best location for 
dairy in the state; pastured 72 cattle, 125 hogs and 
10 horses on 65 acres of Japan clover from June 14th 
to October 15th; cattle topped market without an ear 
of corn October 15th. Reason for selling, I can not 
peddle pilis and potatoes at same time. 


Apply to owner, 


OR. C. W. WILLIAMSON, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop failure is unknown. Reasonable prices 
etill prevail, but will surely advance in the near 
future. May we mall you acatalog describing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owner’s prices 
and on easy terms? ‘A Good Title Always.” 
c. D. BAKER LAND CO. 
Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE! 


200 acres central Nebraska, one-half mile from 
shipping station, school on place. 160 acres in 
cultivation, 20 acres pasture, 20 acres timber, 
good orchard, small spring fed stream, two wells, 
six room house, barn, granary,shop, scales etc., 
all good. An ideal feeding plant. $100 an acre. 


M. E. Whisenand, Harvard. Neb 


$1,000 Buys 160 Acres 


Minnesota, Beltrami County Land 


Bubject taxes due in 1919. Would consider $400 cash, 
balance short time bankable paper, or monthly pay- 
ment plan, or good bankable note due April 1920, for 
entire amount. Not cut over—rich, open land with 
sufficient timber for building. Ample rainfall. 


AMERICAN LAND CO. 
THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINNESOTA 


ALFALFA LANDS 

The famous “Black Belt” lands of Alabama today 
offer the farmer and investor the greatest opportun- 
ity of any land in America, Alfalfa can be cut five 
and six times, Legumes, grasses, corn, oats, velvet 
beans, etc. thrive abundantly. 

{as no equal as a stock country, good grazing for 
10 months. Price of land $35 to 885 per acre. Located 
— to Montgomery, a city of 60,000 population. 
aemant pike roads, consolidated schools, fine clim- 
i €. pure artesian water. Now ts the time to invest. 
he full particulars write H. B. STEWART, 
montgomery, K. F. D. 2, Alabama. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 


Minn esota Corn Lands 


¢ have a large list of impr. r 
sale on easy terms. forowria. 


ANDERSON LAND cO., 



































Write for our list. 
Willmar, Minnesota 





Starting a Blue Grass Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will you tell me the best way to 
get a stand of blue grass? Some farm- 
ers say to seed in the late fall, and 
others advise the early spring. I have 
a pasture of timothy and clover which 
I would like to get down to blue grass. 
It is mostly timothy now. Would it be 
well to drill in the blue grass with a 
disk drill, or should I sow broadcast?” 

Probably the practical scheme for 
our correspondent will be to go on this 
timothy meadow with a disk drill late 
in March or early in April, and seed at 
the rate of twenty pounds of blue grass 
and three pounds of white clover per 
acre. We would send the blue grass 
and white clover mixture down the 
grain spout, setting the driil so shal- 
low that in spots over the field it may 
not cover at all. Blue grass is oftén 
broadcasted on a light snow in Febru- 
ary or March. But in the case of a 
meadow where the land is already 
somewhat occupied, we fear that this 
method will not cover the blue grass 
sufficiently to permit of a stand. It 
will help a lot in getting a stand if 
our correspondent can spread manure 
on this land some time during Janu- 
ary, February or March. 

Ordinarily, the easiest way of get- 
ting a stand of blue grass is to seed 
it at the same time as timothy and 
clover, at the rate of about ten pounds 
per acre. Timothy and clover can be 
used for meadow for two or three 
years, and by that time the blue grass 
will have become strong enough so 
that the meadow may gradually be 
converted into a pasture. 





Spring Versus Fall Plowing 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Why is there so much difference 
between fall plowing and spring plow- 
ing? I had ten acres of oats, five of 
which grew on ground that was fall 
plowed and the other five on corn stalk 
ground plowed in the spring. I could 
tell to the exact line where the fall 
plowing ended and the spring plowing 
began. The oats which grew on the 
spring plowing were not bothered by 
rust, and made a good crop, while 
those on the fall plowing were not 
nearly so good. This is not simply one 
year’s experience, but my general ex- 
perience running back for a long peri- 
od. I shall be glad to hear from others 
on this subject.” 





Electricity in the Farm Home 
(Continued from page 164) 


not so today; at least no sign of it 
showed in my investigations around 
the community already described. Some 
also ask if it is true that the storage 
battery will last only two or three 
years. I will be frank in saying that 
one can not expect to get all the beauty 
and convenience of the electric light 
and of its other applications for the 
cost of kerosene lamps and lanterns, as 
the interest alone on the $600 to $800 
invested will be more than that. The 
cost for fuel and oil for one of the 
modern low-voltage plants is very small 
—especially where the charging is done 
at the same time that pumping and 
other necessary work is carried on, 
and often will run less than 50 cents 
per week, depending on how plentifully 
the light and power are used. The de- 
preciation on most of the installation 
is very low indeed, and even on the 
storage battery is much less than most 
people imagine. It is hard to say just 
how long the modern battery will last, 
since it depends on so many uncertain 
conditions of use and care. Just the 
other day, a reader wrote in asking 
about a battery which had been in use 
seven years, and many last even longer. 
It will be safe to count on at least five 
years where the battery is of good size 
and has reasonably good care, while 
extra good care will mean even longer 
life, and even then only a partial re- 
placement is necessary. Most of the 
cost of the installation should be 
looked upon as a sort of permanent in- 
vestment, adding that much to the 
value of the home and farm, from 
which the family will draw rich divi- 
dends of convenience and comfort, sav- 
ing of time and labor, and satisfaction 
and pride in the beauty and attractive- 
ness which the lighting plant makes 
possible. 








Grip on the Ground 








There is a feature of the Monarch 
Tractor which puts this machine 
ahead of all competitors. This is the 
traction—the actual grip on the 
ground—which gives the maximum 
of drawbar pull to the amount of en- 
gine power developed. 


Monarch Tractors not only give the 
farmer traction but they give wear be- 
cause they are constructed of tough wear- 


resisting Manganese Steel. 


The tracks on 


the Monarch Tractor are covered by a 


broad and full guarantee. 


Your insurance 


against their wearing out. 


In every part of the world Monarch Tractors 
are giving the type of reliable service, which makes 


the tractor a paying proposition. 


The hills are 


never too steep and the work is never too hard 
for the Monarch. ‘They are the acme of combined 
power, ruggedness and mechanical ingenuity. 


There is a Monarch’Tractor for every farm, 
made in the following sizes: 30-18 H.P., 20-12 
H. P. and 16-9 H. P. 


Read what Monarch users have to say 


about Monarch Tractors. 


Our “Per- 


formance’”’ booklet sent you on request. 


GENERAL TRACTORS Incorporated 


237 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 






DISTRIBUTOR: . 


IOWA TRACTOR 
SALES CO. 


511 Mulberry St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








Come to Headquarters For— 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 
PEANUT MEAL——COCOANUT MEAL 
“Our Brand on the Tag Means Quality in the Bag” 


F. W. BRODE & CO. 


Established 1875 
Incorporated 1915 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Fa Dallas, Texas 
Offices 


Atlantic, Ga. 











timber. About 800 acres fenced heg tight. 


W. E. WALLER, - 





FOR SALE or RENT—FOR CASH 


1600 acre stock ranch, located in Phelps county, Missouri. All heavily timbered with mast bearing 
A great meat producing proposition if properly stocked with 
cattle, hogs or sheep and under the management of practical and experienced stock men. 
all new, 60 rods to school house. Will accept good Des Moines income property if free from incumbranee 
up to 5 or 6 thousand dollars and give time on balance. 


Bulldings are 


If interested write for particulars. 


Charles City, fowa 
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| The teed 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
pouliry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


A Home-Made Brooder 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I would like you to give directions 
for a home-made brooder, to care for 
150 to 200 chicks, the brooder to be 
placed in a small colony house. Would 
like to know if it would be advisable 
to set an incubator in a cellar where 
fruit and vegetables are stored.” 

We have not much faith in home- 
made brooders. The difficult point is 
to secure good ventilation while hold- 
ing an even temperature. Instead of 
the home-made brooder for 150 or 200 
chicks, we would advise making the 
colony house snug and warm and using 
one of the many types of brooder stoves 
on the market. ‘These are made for 
coal or oil, and are fitted with a hover 
which can be raised as the chicks grow, 
thus giving them more air and yet 
keeping the heat near their backs. The 
trouble with most brooders is that they 
are advertised to hold a certain number 
of chicks, and may care for this num- 
ber comfortably the first week, but as 
the chicks grow the brooder becomes 
too small, and the chicks suffer for 
lack of good ventilation. A home built 
brooder would be subject to this same 
fault No brooder is large enough to 
hold 150 to 200 chicks, and we believe 
the cost of making more than one 
would be greater than installing a 
brooder stove, which cares comfortably 
for from 100 to 600 chicks. 

If the ventilation is good, the incu- 
bator will be all right in the cellar. If 
the air is bad, it is no place for a de- 
veloping embryo. The room where the 
incubator is run should not be subject 
to frequent or sudden change in tem- 
perature; it must permit of the en- 
trance of fresh air, and the escape of 
gases; and the machine must be placed 
where the sun will not shine on it. 


























The Survival of the Fittest 


Nature sifts out from the flock the 
natural weaklings. The chicks that 
can not keep up to the average in size, 
feathering and vigor should be culled 
out. Special care, especially when the 
chick first lags behind its fellows, will 
do something to keep it up, but there 
is too much to do these days to givee 
special care to individual chicks. Hand- 
grown chickens are the finest chickens 
there are, but only the breeder who 
grows them as a fad can afford to give 
them this care. Sentiment has no 
place in the poultry yard; cull the 
weaklings before they get disease and 
give it to the rest of the flock. Chick- 
ens are daily subject to disease; 
whether or not they get it depends up- 
on their powers of resistance, and re- 
sistance comes only with vigor. Breed 
and cull for vigor if success is to visit 
your flock. 





Poultry Notes 


Missouri poultry breeders are being 
“shown” the benefit of keeping poultry 
scientifically, thru the medium of dem- 
onstration farms. The extension de- 
partment of the Missouri Agricultural 
College is enlisting the aid of the farm 
breeders and demonstrating on their 
own farms the advantage of college 
methods in the poultry yard. Farmers 
who are anxious to make the most of 
their flocks and at the same time be 
of service to their respective communi- 
ties follow as closely as possible the 
methods of the poultry department for 
feeding, housing, culling and breeding 
their farm flocks. During the past 
year nearly one hundred demonstration 
farms have been carried on in thirty 
counties. For the coming year, there 
will be two hundred new demonstra- 
tion farms in addition. All of these 
people have their flocks entered in the 
Missouri farm flock laying contest, and 
will send in their records each month. 

The White Plymouth Rocks carried 
away first honors as a breed in the 
1919 Missouri farm flock laying contest 
—which closed October 31st. The av- 
erage income for the year from each 
farm flock represented in the contest 
Was $577.40. The cost of feed on the 
average farm for the year was $257.74, 





leaving an average sous over feed 
cost of $319.66. 

Reports from a number of communi- 
ties give an idea of the way the dem- 
onstration farms are influencing the 
neighborhood. In one county twenty- 
eight new poultry houses have been 
built, all on the same model as that 
found on the demonstration farm in 
that district. In another county twelve 
new houses have been built and four- 
teen remodeled, while twenty-six farms 
have started feeding a balanced ration, 
and fifty flock owners have culled out 
low-producing birds. Reports show 
that people who have followed college 
methods most closely have the best 
egg reports. 





Iodine tor Diseased Vent 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been helped often by the 
poultry department in the Farmer, so 
I thought perhaps this might help 
someone else. 

I had a Buff Leghorn hen that was 
very offensively affected in the vent— 
similar to a cankerous growth in the 
throat. I used carbolic acid wash and 
sulphur. But, seeing no improvement, 
I wrote to the agricultural station at 
Berkeley. They very promptly an- 
swered and told me to use iodine. I 
did so at once, making a swab of a 
spent match and medicated cotton. My 
pretty hen got well and got down to 
business again; then I restored her to 
the flock. A neighbor—a doctor, too— 
wanted me to kill her; it was so of- 
fensive—but I never kill till I have 
done all I can. 

For three years or more I have put 
out the feed at night; then, if 1 were 
hurried or “lazy” in the morning, 1 
knew the chickens were content, and 
so was I. 

i. P. A. 
valifornia. 


Poultry ‘Advertising Rate 


Effective Jan. Ist, 1920 

We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate of 7c per word per {ssue, provided the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and consists of 
fourteen words or more. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial orenumber 1s counted 
as one word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the tnitial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash tn 
advance. Make all rem{ttances by bank draft, postal 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be recelved by Saturday of the week 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run in 
the next issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Eges $15 a Dozen 














Yes, $1.25 for one egg! And even at 
that price you ean buy them only on 
two days a week. No more than three 
eves sold to one family at one time. 
That's how searee eggs are in the war 
brnised countries of Kurope. 

Last winter eggs sold in America for 
$1.00 a dozen. We are just now in- 
formed by telegraph that, owing to the 
strike in New York, eggs are now sell- 
ing at $1.25 a dozen. EKurope must get 
eggs. America must supply them. It 
is entirely possible that with Europe's 
enormous demand, eggs may be selling 
in America for as much as $4.00 or $5.00 
a dozen! 

Now is the time to get every egg 
possible from your hens 

The way to do it is to give the hens 
“More Wgegs,”’ a scientific tonic that re- 
vitalizes the flock and makes the hens 
lay all the time. “More Eggs” will 
double the production of eggs. It will 
make hens lay heavily, no matter how 
cold or wet the weather. Already over 
400,000 poultry raisers are making big 
profits by giving their hens ‘“‘More [gegs.”’ 
The results of a few cents’ worth will 
amaze you. 

If you send $1.00 to E. J. Reefer, the 
poultry expert, 7641 Reefer Bldg., Kansas 


City, Missouri, today he will send you two 
large size $1.00 packages of ‘‘More Eggs” 
—one package being absolutely free on 
the special limited offer he is making 
now. The Million Dollar Merchants Bank 
of Kansas City, Mo., guarantees if you 
are not absolutely satisfied, your dollar 
will be returned on request. So there is 
no risk. Send a dollar today on this free 
package offer. Profit by the experience of 
a man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry. 


E. J. Reefer, 8641 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
LANGSHANS. 


) 
Phillip’s Black Langshans 
As good as grow; the large, vigorous farm range 
kind. Have bred them exclusively for 30 years; 
cocKkerela $3.00 to $10.00 each. A few dozen pullets 
at $25.00 per dozen. C. W.1 PHILLIPS, 
L. B. 145, New Sharon, lowa. 











= early hatched Black Langshan cockerels. 
From state prize winning stock. H. &. Myers, 
Murray, Iowa. 


(yao. big-boned Black Langshan cockerels, $4.00 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ethel Patty, 
Searsboro, Iowa. 








Ge scoring, big Black Langshans, laying strain. 
¥ Your money back and express one way if not 


sulted. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Iowa, 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
rpHomrson & Bradley Barred Rock cockerelr, 
beautiful, jarge, vigorous birds; farm raised, 
$2.50 to $5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Clyde 
Thompson, Hopkington, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





ARVEY’S Rose Comb Reds won first pullet, sec- 

ond ben, third pen, fifth cockerel, lowa State 

Poultry Show, Waterloo, Iowa. Cockerels and utility 
puliets for sale. H. A. Harvey, Newell, Iowa. 








hen-hatched, farm raised, 
color. From heavy 


i UFF Rock cockerels, 
Mrs. B. P. Willadron, 


heavy bone and good 
winter laying stock, $3.00 each. 
Osceola, ht. 4, lowa. 


ARK red Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cocker* 

els, hatched from pen and raised on farm range. 
Big boned vigorous birds, €3.50 to $5.00 each. David 
Welle, Newton, Lowa, 





rpuome SON’ 8S Impertal Barred Rocks. Cockerels, 
both matings, 5.00. A few choice, $10. Grace 
Coon, Ames, Iowa. 








\ HITE Plymouth Rock cockerels, Fishel strain, 
farm raised, $3.00 and $5.00 each. Mrs. James 


Fairfax. lowa 





Murpiny. 


4( 


JURE Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for sale. 
] Mrs. Chas. Fish, Osage, Lowa. 


ARGE boned, fine 


Barred Rock cockerels—big boned, farm raised, 
Bradley strain. 8.58. Cromer, R. 1, Clinton, la. 











barred, iaying strain Barred 





Rock cockerels, 83 to @5. Mrs. J. C. Johnson, 
Lynnvilie, lowa. 
ARRED Rock cockerels, large well matured, 


excellent barring, @4.00 to $5.00 each. Mrs. 
Walter Smith, Jefferson, lowa. 





OR SALE—Barred Rock cockerels sired by cock- 
erels direct from E.B.Thompson’s prize winners. 
$3.50 and $5 each. Mrs. George Neu, Farmington, Ia. 





URE bred Barred Rock cockerels, large heavy 
laying strain, well barred, 3.00 each. Mrs. J. F. 
Mount, Jefferson, lowa. 





PP RE bred Buff Rock coc re $3.00 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. E. K. Robinson, Lake 
Park, lowa. 





BS, Rocks—prize winners. Cockerels cheap. 
Mated pens, $15. C.H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, Ia. 





| RADLEY strain Barred Rock cockerels at $3.50 
) and#5.00. Samuel M. Phelps, Monmouth, Ill. 


100 Cockerels of 
type quality and color 
Traer, lowa 


S.C. REDS 


KR. G. STOAKES, 





S. C. R. I. Red cockerels, $3.50 to $10.00 each. Quality 
throughout unexcelled. Bred from ag 4 ege 
laying strain. Mrs. A. C. Lanham, L. B 334, 
Sheldon, lowa. 





|} OSE Comb Red cockerels, farm raised birds, 

with quality and size, from a wintered heavy 
laying flock. Price $3.50 each. Grover Drury, 
Everly, lowa. 


1 ARK Red R.C. Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
heavy boned, range raised, from good layers $3 
to 5. Henry Wathen, Aurelia, Lowa. 








S C REDS winners at Des Moines, St. Paal, lowa 
owe Jand Minnesota State Fairs. Excel- 
lent laying strain. Large, heavy boned, dark red cock- 
erels, $5.00 up. James Hawke Jr., R. 1, Sheffield, La. 





ARK red Rose Comb Reds, scoring and utility, 
laying strain. If notsuited we pay return ex- 
press. Highland Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 





ARK Red Rose comb and single comb Rhode 
Island Red cockerels, $3.00 each; also 3 old 
roosters, same price. C. C. Thompson, Dickens, Ia. 





NINGLE Comb R. I. Red cockerels, dark red, good 
thrifty birds $3 to $10. Mrs, L. E. Lanham, 
Schaller, Lowa, 


ARGE boned R. C. R. I. Red cockerels at $3.00 
each. E.G. Mott, Spirit Lake, lowa. 








\ HITE Plymouth Rock cockerels $2.00, $2.50 each. 
0. C. Lund, Route 4, Story City, lowa. 





a eget! Barred Plymouth cockerels, fifty pullets. 
L. J. Danforth & Co., Wash!ngton, Illinois. 





UFF Kock cockerels. Some very choice ones, 
Fred Manny, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 


Bowrsos Red Turkeys: Just a few more toms 
at $8.00 and 89.00; good, well marked birds. 
Mrs. H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Iowa. 








Bronze turkey 


(iubice pure bred Mammoth 
Mrs. D.C. 


/ gobblers; also a few cholce hens. 
Abel, Route 4, Beimond, lowa. 





byes H White Holland turkeys, prize win- 
ning birds, toms $15; hens $12. Mrs. Jesse Frank. 
Bethany, Mo. 


pS Bred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, toms #10, 
hens $8. Mrs. H. Il. Henderson, Morning Sun, La. 








exclusively big type; 
Gilbert Narveson, Kensett, la. 


i, Red turkeys, 

toms @9, hens 88. 

Seed RBON Red turkeys for sale, hens $5.00; 
50. Mrs. H. A. Dudley, Churdan, lowa. 








toms 
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WHITE Pekin ducks, 35.00 
each; $11.00 for four. H. PEW- 
SEY, Sloux Rapids, lowa. 








FOR SAL 


fy Rouen Drakes $2.75 each. 
breeders. Extra large, can please you. 
Pete rsen, Farnhamville, lowa. 


Fe, 


Wie 


K XTRA tine White Embden geese forsale, $4.50 a 
4 plece. KR. E. Malloy, Imogene, lowa. 





Fifteen years 
August 





Pekin ducks 
W. Pearce, Duncombe, 


$2.50; drakes 
lowa, 


SAL <4 —White 
Ww Mrs. E. 









Pekin ducks and drakes for sale $3.00 
A. W. Martin, Belinont, Lowa, 





GEESE. 


LPL eee 





—Large young Toulouse geese and 
Mrs. Mary E. Doll, Wal Walnut, la 
idee} 


per SALE. 
gaunders % each. 





Full blooded Toulouse 
Mrs. Anna Wetrich, 


geese, $4.50 


Fr encs SAL E. 
Dexter, lowa. 


each. Write 








pour LOU ‘E and White China geese. Carl Narve- 
son, Kensett, lowa. 





OR PINGTONS. 


TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


for winter eggs and meat production. 
200 early hatched cockerels, beautiful 
plumage, at farmers’ prices. Buy early 
and get a choice selection. 

c. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Lowa 




















UFF Orpington and Silver Laced Wyandotte 

cockerels, $2.50 and 83.00 each; females $2.25 
each. Pekin ducks $3.00; Toulouse geese $5.00. 
Order direct. F.M Kline, Hampton, lowa. 





HITE Orpingtons, winter layers. ‘The layers 

win, Iowa State 1919 Fair, Ist cock. Stock 
$3.50, 5.00, 87.50 and ¢10.00. Duer’s Poultry Farm, 
Eagle Grove, Box W, lowa. 





_ bred 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels. Mrs. 


Chas. Hinkley & Son, Cameron, Mo. 





S Cc. Buff Orpington cockerels; Martz and Owen 
. strains mixed; extra fine plumage; #4 and $5 
each. Mrs. Elsie McClure, Williams, lowa: 





UFF Orpington cockerels and pullets, good type 
and color, farm raised, cockerels $3 to $10; pul- 
lets $225. Alva E. Evans, Derby, lowa. 





C. White Orpington cockerels, pure bred, fine 
\. birds, $3 each. Mrs. Geo. Kusterer, Moorland, Ia. 





R'E Orpington cockerels, large size, good color. 
Mrs. G. W. Smith, Paullina, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Free book. 


1 949 Box 2. 


HITE Pekin ducks at $2.76 each. White Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerels at $3.00 each. Orville 
Henderson, Paullina, Lowa. 


HITE Wyandotte and Buff Rock cockerels. Se- 
lect bunch at reasonable prices, ff taken soon. 
J.P. Mousel, Bancroft, Iowa. 


ABY CHICKS: 8.C. W. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 

White Rocks, 8. C. R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes. 
Orders booked ag ae deposit. Circular. Farrow- 
Hirsh Co., Peoria, I 


ABY CHICKS: Best grade White Leghorns, 

Brown Leghorns $17 per hundred, Barred Rocks 
$18, Reds, Buff Orpingtons #19. Live arrival guaran- 
teed. Booking fast for spring delivery. Order from 
this ad or send for free catalog. Booth Hatchery, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


COCKERELS—49 variettes. 
Aye Bros., Blair, Nebraska. 

















\ C. R. I. Red cockerels. Dark red, heavy boned 
tO. birds at $3.00 each. Mrs. J. Lefebure, Fairfax, Ia. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Write for cir- 
cular. P. H. Thiel, Renwick, lowa. 





\ C. Red cnckerels, good color, big bone, $3 and #4. 
WO. One yea.ling cock $3. Several R. C. Rhode 
Island White cockerels from quality flock. Mrs. 
Fred Bunnell, Earlham, lowa. 





WWAN IDOTIES. 





WOR SALE—To aliemen of them quickly I will 
sacrifice the remainder of my ‘Siay White” 
White Wyandotte cockerels at $4 and $5 each. Big, 
vigorous, true type birds, bred from the best stoek. 
Accompany your order with check, as I —, 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. L. 
Carnahan, Cherokee, Lowa. 





The layers 
Cockerels 


HITE Wyandottes 200 egg strain. 
win, lowa State Fair 1919, 1st pen. 





$3.50, $5.00 and #7.50. Duer's Poultry Farm, Eagle 
Grove, Box W, lowa. 
HITE Wyandottes, Regal-Dorcas strain, birds 


from Boston and New York prize winners, at 
reasonable prices. I. R. Schmidt, Fenton, Box 33, 
lows. 


HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


VHOICE White Wyandotte cockerels, Regal strain, 
/ $5.00 each; pullets, 83.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. G. R. Hammond, David, Iowa. 











AINE colored and good laying strain Columbian 
Wyandotte cockerels, $3 apiece. Mrs. J 
Johnson, Lynnville, lowa,. 


HITE Wyandotte cockerels, good shape and 


color, weight6 to 7 Ibs.. price $3 to@5 each. 
Mrs. H. L. Ryan, Laurens, lowa. 








farm 
Miller, 


VOR SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels, 
raised. Price $2.50 each. Chris H. 
Latimer, Iowa. 


6 CHOICE pure White Wyandotte cockerels 83.00 
YU each, Amos T. Alberts, Radcliffe, Hardin Co., 
Iowa. 


( YLEARQUILL White Wyandotte cockerels for 
J sale. $3.00 and $5.00 each. J. Packer, Lisbon, Ia, 











T IGH class White Wyandotte cockerels, guaran- 
tee satisfaction, Mrs. Alien Jones, Stuart, la. 





NILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels price $2.50 
kK and ¢3.00 each. M, 0. Weston, Hazleton, Iowa, 








I UF F \ Wyandottes farm raised cockerels, show or 
utility. Geo. Deyoe, Mason City, Iowa. 





LEGHORNS. 


—SLPLLLLLISS 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


New 60-Page Catalog 


Those who want Day Old Chicks should order early. 
There will be big demand again this year. With eggs 
75 cents in your home town, people will buy heavily of 
the laying breeds. For six weeks we have booked 
orders for spring delivery. 

White and Brown Leghorns: Minoreas; Anconas; 
also Barred Rocks and other heavy breeds. 

Extra Heavy Laying Leghorns—You will 
be especially interested in the extra heavy laying 
breeds. White Leghorns inspected and 
certified as heavy producers by the Poul- 
try Extension Specialist of the Michigan 
Agricaltural College. 

Sittings and incubators, all breeds. 
for brollers. 

Let us know what you will want, and enter your 
name now for our new catalog. 

FATE FARMS ASSOCIATION 
Desk A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Eggs 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Fine April hatched 
cockerels, $2 each till December1. Also Mammoth 
Toulouse geese. G. M. West, Ankeny Iowa. 





. B. Leghorn cockerels, good well marked, 
ae birds from good laying strain. #2.00 
cou: six for $11.00. F. Bollman, Wall Lake, Iowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn, Kulp strain cocker- 
els. Mammoth Pekin drakes $2.50 to $5.00, 
guaranteed. Ray Leitch, Everly, Iowa. 








Pe bred Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels. 
Yesterlaid strain, $2.50 each. Mrs. John Selting, 
Cherokee, Route 5, Iowa. 


ANCONAS. 





PPP LI 


ELLY’S famous 8S. C. Ancona eockerels for sale. 
From prize winning stock, $2 to $5. Albert 
Kelly, Humboldt, Iowa. 


MINORCAS, 








APRALLL OL 


OSE Comb Black Minorca cockerels, #3 each: 
: ~~ and pullets $2 each. Geo. Moeller, Everly 
ow: 
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| Hatch 2 Chicks Where | 
You Hatched 1 Before | 


———— 
I want to put “‘Successful’’ 5 
Incubators in ten thousand | 
| 
! 
iH 











more poultry raisers’ hands, | 
and am making prices that 

mean quick sales. Write for 
my money-saving offer this | 


dd 


| incubators and Brooders || 


| Backed by 27 years of 
| gsuccesses—and the 
strongest guaranty ever 
written. Twenty big 
points for success, 
Write today for catalog, 
PoultryLessons FREE | 
to every buyer ofa *‘Suc- # 
cessful’ Incubator or J | 
Brooder. A complete i 
course—well worth §25—insures success—tells how iH 
save on feed—get top-notch prices, etc. Hi 

iit 
Feed Sprouted Grain—Get More Eggs—with **Suwecess- | I 
ful” Grain Sprou ters—built in all- il 

steel sections— fireproof. Changes 1 bushel | 
oats into 3 bushels fresh, green egg-making |i} 
feed. Makes hens lay in winter. Send for HW 

free descriptive circular and low prices. jj 
Write for Catalog of ‘Successful’"Incu- if} 
bators and Brooders. Enclose 10cif you | } 
also want ‘Proper Care and Feeding of {if 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys."* Incubator I 
catalog is FREE—Write today. } 


3. S. GILCREST, President 
DESMOINESINCUBATORCO, 812dSt., Des Moines, ta. 


ee oe 


BiggestHatches 
£-) Strong Chicks 


That’s what you want and will 
get with a Champion Belle City 
Hatching Outfit. My big catalog 
“‘Hatching Facts”’ tells the whole 
story— gives newest ideas and quickest 
ways to make poultry pay with my 


‘ 95 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Walls Fibre Board—Self-regulated 
—Hot-Water Copper Tank—Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester—Nursery. 
With my $7.55 Hot Water Double-Walled 
140-Chick Brooder—both only $18.50 


Freight Prepaid §3t,:f, Beckie: 


I ship quick from Buffalo, Min- 
neapolis,KansasCity or e 



















Special Offers 
They provide easy ways ff 
to earn extra money. 
Save time—order 
now,or write to- 
day for my Free 
Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts” 
It tellseverything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 13 Racine, Wis. 











Ne Cripples—Ne Chicks Suffocated 


Life-giving ’moist warmth of the 
Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless is superior te that 
of the hen. Perfect hatches result, More 
fresh, moisture-laden air 
eliminates suffocation in 
shell, Chicks freed quickly 
withoutinjury. Nocripples, 
A Live Chick trem 
ve Good Egg 
Thatis the Porter’sun- 
varyingrecord, Children 
get same good results as ex- 
perte, Egg chamber round 
ike hen nest. Every egg 
heated evenly in all tempera- . 
tures, Heat, moisture, yven- “ 
tilation automatically adjusted. Mf 9194 Qts.of 
Eggs turned in two minutes Oil to Hatch 
and cooled without remov- 
ing or lifting tray, Center heat, (fron-clad 
guarantee. We Ship by Prepald Express. 
Reduces Cost 300 Per Cent 
Uses 8 to 4 quarts of oil. Others 
burn 4 to & gallons. One filling completes 
hatch. Result of 25 years’ successful incubator 
making, Send postal for FREE book onSoft- 
Heat— greatest improvement {én incubation. 


PORTER IRCUBATOR CO. Box 320 BLAIR,NEB. 





















Mankato Incubator SxeREss 


A high grade hatcher direct from factory 


=== to user at bed-rock price, made by experts 
H ] re 7 


of 26 years experience. Has redwood case, 













triple walls, copper hot water tank, self 
regulator, nursery, large oil tank-one filling 
to hatch, safety lamp. All latest improve- 


plans FOR POULTRY HOUSES. 


All Styles, 150 Illustrations, send 10 cts. INLAND 
POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 45, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





DOGS. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
Ginn and brood matrom, pups all anes. Flemish 
seats, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits, 
¢ for large, instructive st of what you want. 

-R. Watson, Box 196. Oakland, Lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











Up-to-Date 


Across the fields the electric lights 
are blinking in my neighbor’s chicken 
house. They are still on when the 
clock strikes seven, and come on again 
at six in the morning. When we drive 
home after dark, the long, semi-moni- 
tor top houses of a poultry breeder on 
the road home are ablaze with light. 
Do the hens lay better for the long 
hours? someone asks. My neighbor 
and the poultry breeder say they do. 

A dear old lady who was visiting an- 
other neighbor exclaimed over the soft 
green carpet in a window box. “My 
patience!” she exclaimed, when told 
that the box held sprouted oats for the 
chickens. And she exclaimed again 
wien her nephew drew out a business: 
looking ledger and told her he was 
“secretary to the hens,” and that he 
kept account of the food eaten, the 
eggs laid, the breeding records, the 
hatching records, and the pedigree rec- 
ords of his flock. 

These straws are useful as showing 
us how important the poultry business 
is becoming. There is inspiration in 
being part of a big movement. When 
we take a scientific interest in the 
chickens, it is easier to do the drudg- 
ery of the chicken yard. So long as 
we keep up our interest, we continue 
our care, and care is the best tonic for 
chickens of any breed or variety. 





“Epsom Salting” 


“Epsom salting” a poultry breeder 
called his practice of giving epsom 
salts to his flock at regular intervals 
previous to the eggs-for-hatching sea- 
son. He began this practice after read- 
ing the reports of the Vineland, New 
Jersey, egg-laying contest, where one 
and one-half pounds of epsom salts 
was dissolved in drinking water for 
every one hundred hens every three 
weeks, the theory being that the salts 
will clear out some of the protein, and 
that it is a help in putting into condi- 
tion birds that have not been having 
enough green food. 

Epsom salts is good medicine for 
fowls that have been suspected of be- 
ing carriers of white diarrhea germs. 
The clearing out which the salts gives 
them helps to reduce any germs thy 
might be in the intestinal canal. It 
also is a reducer of flesh if given with 
sufficient frequency. 

Not only does the above-mentioned 
breeder give salts to his laying hens, 
but he puts an ounce of salts to every 
one hundred chicks, in the corn bread 
which he bakes for the baby chicks. 





For Frosted Combs and Wattles 


Frozen combs and wattles are the 
cause of much distress to male birds 
especially, and seriously interfere with 
their breeding qualities while recov- 
ering from the freezing. In very se- 
vere weather it is well to shelter the 
birds on the roost with a curtain, and 
to put an attic in a very high house. 
Greasing the comb and wattles gives 
some protection. Ichthyol is healing, 
as is also equal parts of vaseline and 
glycerine with a few drops of turpen- 
tine. Apply snow or cold water and 
keep in a cool place till the swelling 
is gone, but not where it will freeze. 
Gently manipulate the parts till circu- 
lation is restored. Give water in ves- 
sels which do not permit the birds to 
dip their head and wattles in. The 
freezing is caused by * wet wattles 
often. A tilted jug in a shallow pan 
is a good way to water. Have the wa- 
ter hot when taken out. 





Alive or Dressed? 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“T have a number of cockerels for 
sale for market purposes. The dealer 
offers me five cents more full dressed 
than live weight. Will I make money 
by dressing them? I can get the help 
if there is money in it?” 

At five cents per pound advance on 
the live weight, one can not afford to 
dress chickens. It can be figured that 
poultry will lose about 30 per cent in 
dressing. The thinner the birds, the 
greater the loss. If you can get private 
customers who are willing to pay the 
price they would pay the butcher for 
birds similarly dressed, there will be 
profit for dressing. If you dress for 
private trade, however, and dress 
ready for the oven, you will need more 
than the butcher’s price, as they count 
a bird dressed when the feathers and 
blood are removed. The shrinkage in 
this case is about 12 per cent. 





Sawdust for Litter 

A subscriber writes: 

“My hen house floor needs raising. 
I can get the sawdust from an old ice 
house. Would that be all right for the 
floor?” 

Sawdust would gather moisture and 
cause dampness. Also, it would not 
be wholesome for the chickens to eat 
in sawdust litter. Better bring in fresh 
earth, altho sand or gravel is much 
better for a floor than earth. 





An Up-to-Date Poultry House 











state. 
Wisconsin winters. 








The poultry house shown in the picture, located on the farm of Alex. 
Sumter, near Union Grove, Wisconsin, is one of the most complete in the 
It is based on the Missouri model, adapted to suit the needs of 
The first floor, built entirely of concrete, contains 
a hot-water incubator capable of holding six thousand eggs. It is divided 
into compartments holding seventy-five eggs each, and the heat in each 
compartment is regulated automatically. The second floor of the building, 
which has a ground floor entrance, is divided into four compartments, 
12x15 feet each. In each compartment is a hopper with separate divisions 
for dry mash, grit and ground oyster shell. Particular attention was paid 
to the ventilation of this hen house. 
with air space leading into the upper part of the chambers, and providing 
an outlet for used air that rises to the roof, 





In the back is a double boarding 











160 Hens 
1500 Eggs 





Mrs. H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., writes 
me: “I have fed two boxes of ‘More Eggs’ to 
my hens and I think they have broken the 
record. _{ have 160 White Leghorns, and in 
exactly 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs.” Any 
poultey raiser can easily double bis profits by 
oubling the ege production of his hens. 
scientific tonic has been discovered that revi- 
talizes the flock and makesPhens work all the 
time. The tonic is called “More Pegs” Give 
your hens a fewcents’ worth of “More Eggs” 
and you will be amazed and delighted with the 
results. Now is the time to give “More Eggs” 
to your hens, while prices are high and profits 


| $1.00 Package 





If you send $1.00 to E. J. Reefer, the poult 
expert, 1641 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Missourt, 
today, he will send you two large size $1.00 packages 
of ‘More Eggs’’—one package being absolutely free 
on the special limited offer he is making now. The 
Million Dollar Merchants Bank of Kansas City, Mis- 
sourt, guarantees if you are not absolutely satisfied 
your dollar will be returned on request. so there is 
norisk. Send adoilar today on this free package 
offer. Profit by the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune in poultry. 





Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of More Eggs” 


“More Eggs” a Godsend 
I received your “More Eggs” Tonic and found it 
was a great Godsend. I was only getting 12 eggs a 
day, and now I am getting 50 per day. 
MYRTLE ICE, Boston, Ky. 


“More Eggs’ Paid the Pastor 
I can’t express in words how much I have been 
benefited by “More Eggs.” I have paid my debts 
clothed the children in new dresses, and that ie not 
all—I paid my pastor his dues. I sold 424 dozen eggs 
last week, set four dozen, ate some, and had 14 dozen 


left. 
MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The “More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or 
six eggs aday. April firat I had over 1200 eggs. I 
never saw the equal. 
EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 
I never used “‘More Eggs” Tonic until last Decem- 
ber, then just used one $1.00 package, and have sold 
over $200.00 worth of eggs from 44 hens. “More 
Eges” Tonic did it. A. G. THODE, 
Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 


1368 Eggs After One Package 
Last fall I bought a box of your ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic 
and would like to have you know the result. From 
January 1st to July 1st my hens laid 1368 eggs. 
A. E. WHITE, Scranton, Pa. 


Increase From 8 to 36 Eggs 
I am well pleased with your ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic. I 
was only getting 8 or 9 eggs a day, now I am getting 
3 dozen aday. WM. SCHMIDT, Shady Bend, Kan. 


Three Packages Did the Work 
Dear Mr. Reefer: I received the 8 packages of Egg 
Tonic all right and am pleased with it, as I was only 
getting from 1 to 4 eggs a day and now I get 18 or 20. 
Yours truly, JOHN 8. FISCHER, Fenwick, Md. 


36 Hens—36 Eggs Daily 
Dear Mr. Reefer: Enclosed you will find ¢5. Please 
send me your,$5 offer of ‘More Eggs.” I have three 
dozen hens and was not getting an egg when I began 
using your ‘More Eggs" Tonic. Now I am getting 
from 30 to 36a day. Yours truly, 
N. WARREN, Academy. Calif. 


Send Coupon 


Just fill in and mail coupon withonly one 
dollar. You will be sent, immediately, 2 
$1.00 packages of ““More Eggs,” the extra 
package being free. Don’t wait! Reap 
the big profits “More Eggs”’ will make for 
you. Actmowon this special free pack- 
age offer, Every day’s delay meansextra 
egg profits lost. Send the coupon today. 


$1.00 Package 
E. J. Reefer, Poultry E: 
Teak Rewier Realty Exot 1 OM oe DD 


City, Missouri. 

Dear Mr. Reefer:—I accept your offer. Send me the 
two $1.00 packages of Reefer’s “More Eggs,” for 
which I enclose 81.00. You agree to refund $1.00 if 
both of these packages do not prove satisfactory in 
every way— Remember—the one package is free. 


MR 6525 enn ds stvededndiednacdiandantkeaaenl ore 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 





HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published 
dress al) inquiries and letters wo Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters on subjects of oo a 








Garden Reading 


, This is the season for flower cata- 
logs, and fiction from the florists. Let- 
‘ters of recommendation for certain 


plants and flowers thrill us. Our list 
grows and grows, but before we order, 
we will do well to inform ourselves 
about climate and soil and tempera- 
ture of locations where the plants and 
flowers we long for have been grown 
successfully. 

} Getting ready for the flower garden 
is like starting a fire. We need a little 
kindling, and some dry wood; then 
we can strike a match, and when the 
blaze is mounting put on the coal. The 
kindling for the garden may well be 
fiction. Some of the tantalizing gar- 
den books, such as “Elizabeth in Her 
German Garden,” and “The Secret 
Garden,” then Mrs. Francis King’s 
“The Well-Considered Garden,” “Gar- 
den Making,” by Bailey, and finally the 
bulletins on gardening and the various 
garden magazines. 

When the list is made out, if there 
is any uncertainty about the seeds 
chosen doing well, write to the state 
college and ask them if your list is 
likely to prove satisfactory. 

If a planting scheme can be agreed 
upon by the neighborhood, the chances 
of beautifying the community are very 
greatly increased. There is charm in 
having a satisfying quantity of flowers. 
It takes masses to make an effect from 
the road. Especially along the new 
state roads will it be worth while for 
the community to get together on a 
planting scheme. No one knows when 
a prospective neighbor may be inspect- 
ing the community. The best type of 
neighbors are the men who take pride 
in beautifying their farms. To such 
men a country made beautiful by ar- 
tistic planting has a pulling power 
which nothing else can equal. The gar- 
den beautiful is woman’s work. The 
men will not take the time to plan the 
garden; neither will they take the time 
to consider where and what to piant; 
but if the women know what they 
want, where they want it, and when 
they should get the work done, there 
is rarely any insurmountable difficulty 
in getting the men interested. 

What did you plant last year? When 
and where did you plant it? What suc- 
cess did you have? These are ques- 
tions of importance for club programs 
before spring opens up. 


One Thing and Then Another 


Jerome K. Jerome tells of reading a 
book on diseases, and discovering that 
he had symptoms of all diseases ex- 
cepting “housemaid’s knee.” No one 
ean read thru a medicine almanac 
without becoming aware of symptoms 
similar to those named in the almanac 
as belonging to serious diseases. 

A young woman, the mother of three 
children, found herself physically ex- 
hausted. Her work wearied her; the 
children got on her nerves; her hus- 
band’s noisy efforts to jolly her into 
feeling less sorry for herself brought 
tears of self-sympathy. She had read 
the symptoms of tuberculosis; her 
tired feeling, she was sure, was caused 
by tuberculosis. She worried over it 
from the time she wakened in the 
morning till she went to bed at night. 
No matter what she had on hand, her 
busy brain was foreseeing her end and 
planning for the children. Finally, she 
went to the doctor. 

“Tam deadly tired,” she said. “There 
so much to be done, and only me to 

o it.” 

The doctor finished his examination 
and looked at his patient soberly. 

“Tell me the worst,” she begged. 

“There is nothing organically wrong 
with you,” he began, “but there is no 
hope unless you let go. You keep the 
brakes on all the time. Your first 
thought in the morning, and your last 
at. night is of your poor health, isn’t 


“Yes,” she admitted. 

“Well, now, there’s just one duty for 
every minute. If things conflict, only 
one of them is your duty. Stop seeing 
things; do one task at a time, and then 
another. Don’t dawdle. When you 
work, work. When you play (and you 








should play), play. When you rest, 
rest. 

“You probably can’t stop thinking 
right off, but think of something pleas- 
ant. In time you will be able to empty 
your mind. Take a train of thought, 
and go a-visiting to the places where 
you would go if you had wings. Eat 
a good, hearty breakfast; take a pint 
of cream or a quart of new milk every 
day. Exercise, as your husband did in 
the army when taking setting-up exer- 
cises. He'll be glad to teach you. 
Bathe daily, and breathe deeply. Don’t 
be sorry for yourself. Get out; have 
a good time; give your family a good 
time. My gracious! Your children 
can’t have half a mother when you are 
played out as you are now. It isn’t 
your work; it’s thinking about your 
work that tires you.” 

The little mother was anxious to be 
well; she determined to follow her 
doctor’s prescription, tho in her heart 
she felt that he was wrong; some time 
he would wish he had taken her case 
more seriously. However, she couldn’t 
prove him wrong unless she tried his 
prescription. 

In the morning, she resolutely got 
out of bed as soon as she wakened, 
and took a few setting-up exercises. 
She did not linger to fear the day’s 
work—she faced it. She planned each 
day’s work a day ahead, in the morn- 
ing, and then forgot it for the rest of 
the day. In the afternoon, she took an 
hour to rest. Her husband had writ- 
ten her most interesting letters from 
Paris during the war, and sent post- 
card views. Paris was her first trip 
by train of thought. She took off all 
her clothes, put on her gown, and went 
to bed. One can’t rest in the daytime 
with clothes on. As she closed her 
eyes, trying to relax, she pictured her- 
self going to Paris, not by airplane, 
but as floating on her pillow—a big, 
fat pillow floating thru the air, covered 
for adornment with her best pillow 
sham, the ends of which fell in grace- 
ful scallops fit for a queen’s throne. 
While she was seeing the flower mar- 
ket, and after she had passed over 
L’arec de Triomph, the ‘phone rang, 
wakening her from her day dream, but 
her hour was almost up, and she felt 
a new interest. She looked up the 
postcards and questioned her husband 
about places he had seen. When she 
went to bed next day, she had an in- 
terested feeling as tho she were con- 
tinuing a serial story. 

To regain lost strength is a slow 
process. There were many days of 
interruption to the rest hour, but once 
convinced of the need for rest, this 
mother learned to take it. She would 
tumble down on the lounge, close her 
eyes, and get away from the wotk thru 
the day. “I am not lazy,” she would 
say to herself. “I am like a run-down 
battery, re-charging for nfore work.” 

By learning to let loose, to drive 
without the brakes, she grew strong. 
There was work to be done, and she 
did it, but she never attacked work 
until the time came to do it; she did 
first one thing and then another, and 
grew plump and rosy at home. 

We can catch health as we catch 
disease, but not unless we expose our- 
selves to health. 


Where to Put the Kitchen 


The kitchen used to go in the back 
part of the house, without question. 
The back part was the service part, 
the direct route to the barn; from the 
kitchen a door opened onto the back 
porch. In some of the newer houses 
the kitchen is in the front of the house 
or at one side. The back porch still 
leads into the kitchen, but the back 
porch is on the side, and not in the 
middle of the house. 

“T put my kitchen in front,” one 
householder said, ‘because I like to see 
the passers-by: TI got terribly lonely 
in the old house. My flower beds were 
out in front, and I’d work and work on 
them, and then never see the flowers 
unless I had time to sit on the front 
porch—and you krfow how little time 
that is in the summer. Now I can feast 
my eyes while at work. I can see the 
mailman when he stops at the box, 
and I feel as if I was more in the midst 
of things.” 








Planning the rooms of a house is 
like laying out a road system. The 
doors open the way to the thorofares 
of the house. They must be placed 
where they will secure the greatest 
convenience and saving of time. The 
family porch need not be a front porch. 
If placed off the dining-room, the fam- 
ily may have privacy, and a dining- 
porch as well as an outdoor sitting- 
room. We need living porches as well 
as living rooms, but the only way we 
can combat the increased cost of build- 
ing is by building with more care for 
comfort and convenience. 





Raisin Goodies 


Raisins furnish much nutriment, and 
dress up a plain dish until it is fit for 
company. <A good plan is to wash and 
dry raisins ready for use in cooking, and 
store them in a ary fruit jar with lid. 
In making bread or rice pudding, raisins 
add a little more food value and sub- 
stance, 

For raisin pie, take two cups of raisins, 
two lemons, two cups of white sugar, 
three tablespoonsful of flour, one cup 
of boiling water, two eggs and a piece 
of butter the size of an egg. This is a 
before-the-war recipe. ‘Today, we take 
but one lemon, no egg, and a very small 
piece of butter. This amount will make 
two pies. We put the flour in the sugar 
and sift together, then add the water, 
lemon juice and grated rind of the lemon, 
and the raisins and cook together. Then 
we stir in the butter and bdke between 
crusts, 

For Banbury tarts, take two cupfuls 
of raisins, one of sugar, and the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon. If this does 
not make the mixture moist, add more 
juice. Let stand for two hours. Roll out 
rich pastry, and put a spoonful of the 
mixture on a circle of dough. Turn over 
and yinch the edges together. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Everyone has her own recipe for Christ- 
mas plum pudding and fruit cake. Be- 
tore putting the fruit cake in the pan, 
line it with plain pie crust; save out 
enough of the cake batter before the fruit 
goes in to cover it. Fruit on top of a 
cake bakes hard and makes 4t taste 
bitter. if there are no currants for the 
pudding and cakey increase the amount of 
raisins. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 











by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














Why Old Man Coyote Has 
Many Voices 


Of course Old Man Coyote has only one 
voice, but that one is such a wonderful 
voice that he can make it sound like a 
great many voices, all yelping and howl- 
ing and shouting and laughing at the 
same time. So those who hear him al- 
ways say that he has many voices, and 
that certainly is the way it seems. The 
first time Peter Rabbit heard Old Man 
Coyote, he was sure, absolutely sure, that 
there was a whole crowd of strangers on 
the Green Meadows, and you may be sure 
that he kept very close to his dear old 
briar-patch. If you had been there and 
tried to teil ‘Peter that all that noise was 
made by just one voice, he wouldn't “have 
believed you. No, sir, he wouldn’t have be- 
— you. And you couldn’t have blamed 

m. 

It was the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mothef West Wind who first told Peter 
who the stranger was, and warned him to 
watch out, because Old Man Coyote is 
just as fond of Rabbit as Granny or Reddy 
Fox, and is even more crafty and sly than 
they. Peter thanked the Merry Little 
Breezes for the warning, and then he 
asked them how many of his family Old 
Man Coyote had brought with him. Of 
course the Merry Little Breezes told Peter 
that Old Man Coyote was all alone, and 
they became very indignant when Peter 
laughed at them. He just couldn’t help 
it, tho. 

“Why,” said he, “every night I hear a 
whole crowd yelping and howling to- 
gether.” 

“But you don’t!” insisted the Merry 
Little Breezes. “It is Old Man Coyote 
alone who makes all that noise.” 

“Don’t you suppose I know what I 
hear?” demanded Peter. 

“No, you don’t!” retorted the Merry 
Little Breezes. “You may have big ears 
and be able to hear a great deal, some- 
times a great deal mere than you have 
any business to hear, but you are old 
enough by this time to have learned that 
you can not believe all you hear.” And 
with that the Merry Little Breezes in- 
dignantly raced away to spread the news 
all over the Green Meadows. 

Now Peter was quite as indignant be- 
cause the Merry Little Breezes thought he 
couldn’t or shouldn’t believe his own ears, 
as they were because he wouldn’t believe 
what they told him, and all the rest of 





that day he couldn’t put the matter out 
of his mind. He was still thinking of it 
as the Black Shadows came creeping down 
from the Purple Hills across the Green 
Meadows. Suddenly Peter saw a dark 
form skulking among the Black Shadows. 
At first he thought it was Reddy Fox, 
only somehow it looked bigger. Peter, 
safe in the dear old briar-patch, watched. 
Presently the dark form came out from 
among the Black Shadows, where Peter 
could see it clearly, sat down, pointed a 
sharp nose up at the first twinkling little 
stars, opened a big mouth, and out of it 
poured such a yelping and howling as 
made Peter shiver with fright. And now 
Peter had to believe his eyes rather than 
his ears. His ears told him that there 
were many voices, but his eyes told him 


that all that dreadful sound was coming ° 


out of one mouth. It was hard, very hard, 
to believe, but it was so. 

“The Merry Little Breezes were right,” 
muttered Peter to himself, as Old Man 
Coyote trotted away in the direction of 
the Green Forest, and he felt a wee bit 
ashamed to think that he had refused to 
believe them. 

After that, Peter could think of nothing 
but Old Man Coyote’s wonderful voice, 
that sounded like many voices, and at the 
very first opportunity he hurried over to 
the Smiling Pool, to ask old Grandfather 
Frog what it meant. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“It means simply that Old Man Coyote 
comes of a very smart family, and that 
he knows how to make the most of the 
gift of Old Mother Nature to his grand- 
father a thousand times removed.” 

This sounded so much like a story that 
Peter straightway teased Grandfather 
Frog to tell him about it. At last, to get 
rid of him and enjoy a little quiet and 
peace, Grandfather Frog did so. 

(Concluded next week) 











Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Qgder by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLLaces’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 








No. 9417—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 
4,6, 8 and 10 years. Quite a bit of grown- 
up smartness is given to this little dress 
by the long paneled front. 

No. 9422—Ladies’ and Misses’ Waist— 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The Duchess closing fast- 
ening with pearl buttons makes an at- 
tractive finish for this striped voile wais!. 

No. 9418—QLadies’ Three-Piece Skirt— 
Cut in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. Large p: ite h pockets enter mto 
the trimming of this smart separate skirt. 

No. 9424—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Frilly collar and cuffs 
set off this appropriate school frock for 
a junior girl. 

No. 9408—Ladies’ and Misses’ ye’ 
Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, >. 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Braid 
bound and long of bodice is this good- 
looking dress for street or general wear. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of twelve 


cents for each. 
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IN OWN SONGS At Carnegie Music Hall 


Madame Rappold and 
aurenti in “Miracle 
Concert.” 
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(From The Pittsburgh Gazett e-Times) 


Record Reproduces 
Voice Accurately 


Demonstration Given in Carnegie 
Music Hall with Edison 
Phonograph 


In the midst 
but the song 
on the aston- 
artist was no 
h her voice came 
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(From The Pittsburgh Leader) 
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Rappold and Laurenti 
Envertain Big Audience 


ich came fr he New 
; s which came from the * 
Kabesa phonograph matched those from | 
ce Nivie st so perfectly that it 
to detect any difference. : 


‘The instrument produced not an — - 
copy, but the real thing—the pert 
Mme. Rappold and Mr. Mario Laure’. 
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( From The Pittsburg Sun) 





ingers and Music 
Boxes in Concert 


Vocal and Metallic Tones Unable 
to Be Distinguished 


A unique concert was given last even- 
ing in Carnegie Music Hall in which 
Mme. Marie Rappold, well-known Amer- 
ican soprano, and Mario Laurenti, noted 
young Italian baritone, took part. The 
audience heard not one Mme. Rappold 
and one Mr. Laurenti, but two, the phe- 
nomenon being accomplished by means 
of a cabinet which stood on the stage 
beside the performers and matched their 
performance, note for note and tone for 
tone. 








—— 





A demonstration of the exactness with 
which the human voice may be repro- 
duced on @ phonograph record was 
given last night in Carnegie Music Hall 
with the new Edison machine. 

Several selections were sung personally 
by Mme. Marie Rappold, celebrated 
soprano, and Mario Laurenti, baritone ot 
the Metropolitan Opera ; 
cously the same selections were producec 
on the phonograph, and with a subdued 
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Co. Simultan- 


lighting effect, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the actual voices from the re- 
production. 


Go to the Edison dealer’s store and ask him to let you hear 
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FR EE! a truc and educational book 


x official of the Edison Laboratories (one of 
Thomas A. Edison's right hand men) has 
written a book which tells, without exaggeration, 
in a plain, straightforward way, the fascinating 
story of Kdison’s wonderful new invention. 
This book also tells about the beautiful English, 
French and Italian cabinets in which the New 
Edison is encased. In order that we might be 
able to supply the book to music lovers without 
charge, we have issued a paper covered edition, 
Write for your copy today, It is something you 
will want to keep. Just write us a letter or 
postal and ask for the book“ Edison and M usic.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, inc. 
ORANGE, N. J. 





Pittsburgh 
Baffled! 


Dp? you want an exact and guaranteed duplicate 
of the phonograph that made musical Pitts- 
burgh gasp with astonishment. Read below what 
happened at Pittsburgh, but first fix in your mind 
that for the modest price of $295 you can own an 
exact duplicate of the wonderful instrument used 
at Pittsburgh. Fix in your mind that 


the Edison dealer will 
guarantee it 


without question or quibble-to be able to sustain 
precisely the same test as thetest made at Pittsburgh. 


On the night of September 30th, two thousand 
and six hundred critical Pittsburgh music lovers 
gathered at Carnegie Hall to learn whether it is 
true that Thomas A. Edison’s new phonograph 
sings and plays so naturally that the human ear can 
not tell whether it is listening to the phonograph or 
to living artists. Read what the Pittsburgh news- 
papers said ‘next day. 


Fdison spent three million dollars in cold cash on experi- 
mental work to produce the first Official Laboratory Model. 
The instrument used at Pittsburgh was a duplicate of the original 
three million dollar model. The Edison dealer in your town also 
has exact duplicates of it and will guarantee them to be capable 
of doing everything that was done by the instrument used at 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, on September, 30th, 1919, 


The best is not too good for you. Hear the New Edison; 
investigate the tests (4000 in all), similar to the Pittsburgh test, 
that have been made in every large city from Maine to California 
by fifty great singers and instrumentalists, before audiences 
aggregating more than three million people. 


The Official Laboratory Model of 
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The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Lessons are us they 


the quarterly rev:ews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
é were mnade originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight Changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
b @uced by any other paper unt!! special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not alwuys apply to 
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Punishment for Perjury 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 25, 1920. Acts, 5:1-11.) 

“But a certain man named Ananias, 
with Sapphira his wife, sold a posses- 
sion, (2) and kept back part of the 
price, his wife also being privy to it, 
and brought a certain part, and laid it 
at the disciples’ feet. (3) But Peter 
said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thy heart to lie to the Holy Spirit, and 
to keep back part of the price of the 
land? {4) While it remained, did it 
not remain thine own? and after it 
was sold, was it not in thy power? 
How is it that thou hast conceived 
this thing in thy heart? thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God. (5) And 
Ananias hearing these words fell down 
and gave up the girast; and great fear 
came upon all who heard it. (6) And 
the young men arose and wrapped 
him round, and they carvied him out 
and buried him. (7) And it was about 
the space of three hours after, when 
his wife, not knowing what was done, 
came in. (8) And Peter answered unto 
her, Tell me whether ye sold the land 
for so much. And she said, Yea, for so 
much. (9) But Peter said unto ker, 
How is it that ye have agreed together 
to try the Spirit of the Lord? behold, 
the feet of them that have buried thy 
husband are at the door, and they 
shall carry thee out. (10) And she 
fell down immediately at his.feet, and 
gave up the ghost: and the young men 
came in and found her dead, and they 
carried her out and buried her by her 
husband. (11) And great fear came 
upon the whole church, and upon all 
that heard these things.” 

The fact that when Peter and John 
had been arrested and brought before 
the Sanhedrin, the men who had con- 
demned Jesus to death could do no 
more than threaten His disciples, who 
had replied to their threats, ““‘Whether 
it is right in the sight of God to heark- 
en unto you rather than unto God, 
judge ye,” gave a tremendous impetus 
te the new movement. The fact thata 
man feels called of God to utter an un- 
popular truth, and dares to do it even 
at the risk of his life, gives him a won- 
derful moral power. A still greater 
impulse to the great revival was given 
at the prayer meeting that followed, 
when the apostles asked for new evi- 
dences of Divine approval in the power 
to work miracles, and God gave them 
even more than they asked. The place 
was shaken and they were filled with 
the Holy Spirit, as formerly on the day 
of Pentecost. The meetings were con- 
tinned from day to day, and most like- 
ly from week to week. The strangers 
from far distant provinces had ex- 
hausted their means of support; but 
so intense was the feeling, so vivid was 
the consciousness of the Divine Pres- 
ence, that many who had lands and 
possessions sold them and brought the 
money and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 
Property was regarded by these people 
—as they now realized the presence 
and power of God—as of no value ex- 
cept to continue this work, so full of 
blessing to the whole community. The 
newly organized Christian church real- 
ized for a brief moment in its experi- 
ence the great truth that property is 
of no value except so far as it can be 
used directly or indirectly for human 
betterment. , 

Among those who sold their property 
to continue the good work, were two 
professed Christians, most likely prom- 
inent and active workers, named Ana- 
nias, and Sapphira, his wife. They, 
having a possession in the way of land, 
sold it, and, while pretending to devote 
the whole amount to the service of 
God, agreed between themselves to 
keep back part, and laid the rest at the 
apostles’ feet; that is, put it, as we 
would say, into the contribution box. 
The apostles, as will be seen in Acts, 
6, had charge of the distribution. 

Then, as now, matters of this kind 
would be talked about among the 
church people; and no doubt many 
were the commendations of so gener- 





ous an act, even as there are now when 
a wealthy man heads a subscription for 
a charitable purpose with a large sum. 
Ananias gave out that he sold the land 
for so much, say One thousand dollars, 
the amount of his contribution to the 
treasury. We can readily take in the 
scene. As he was, as we would say, 
walking up the aisle, coming late to 
church, the observed of all observers, 
the man who had sold a piece of land 
to carry on the good work, Peter 
stopped in the midst of the sermon, 
and charged him at once with the fa!se- 
hood. He did not ask him, as far as 
the records show, as he did his wife 
three hours afterwards, “Tell me 
whether ye sold the land for so much” 
{say one thousand dollars), but “Why 
hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the 
Holy Spirit?” 

Note here that Peter recognized the 
power of Satan, whom Jesus had desig- 
nated as the prince of this world. This 
is not a case of demoniacal possession, 
nat an evil influence inside the man, 
but a direct temptation from without; 
not a sudden temptation, but the temp- 
tation to avarice, to which both Ana- 
nias and his wife had evidently yielded 
for some time, until his heart was, as 
Peter described it, “filled,” and he 
could no longer resist the avaricious 
impulse. The sin was all the more ag- 
gravated because the matter had been 
fully talked over between them, and it 
evidently was agreed that they would 
secure a reputation for devotion and at 
the same time retain part of their cov- 
eted possession. 

Without entering into the details of 
the lesson, which needs no explanation, 
two questions arise: In what did the 
lie of Ananias and his wife consist, and 
why was the penalty inflicted so se- 
vere? 

Ananias is generally regarded as an 
uncommon liar, but even a_ casual 
reading makes it clear that he was a 
liar of the commonest kind. He simply 
told a half-truth, such as business men, 
and men in not business, tell unblush- 
ingly every day. He did sell the land 
for so much—and considerably more. 
He pretended to give the entire amount 
of the sale to the Lord, when he gave 
only a part. It was just such a lie as 
a man tells when he ostentatiously 
promises to give a tenth of his income 
to the Lord, and figures his expenses 
in such a way that the Lord’s share is 
less than men with one-half the net in- 
come freely give; just such a lie as the 
farmer tells when he warrants a horse 
that is partially blind as “sound in 
wind and limb.” 

As Peter puts it, he was under no 
obligation to sell his land, and having 
sold it, he was under no obligation to 
give any part of it; but having devoted 
the land to the service of the Lord, he 
was under the most imperative obliga- 
tion to give the full price, not a part, 
but the whole. 

Speaking generally, no lie is so dan- 
gerous as a half-truth. Experienced 
and successful liars never do so foolish 
a thing as to tell a lie pure and simple. 
When Satan told our first mother that 
the fruit of the forbidden tree would 
give them knowledge of good and evil, 
he told a half-truth. Itis the truth half 
that makes the lie half effective. When 
Satan tempted Christ, he quoted Scrip- 
ture, but, as many have done since, out 
of its proper connection. The sin of 
Ananias, therefore, consisted in telling 
a half-truth for the purpose of gaining 
a reputation for liberality to which he 
was not entitled, a sin so common that 
little is thought of it in modern times. 

Why, then, was the punishment so 
terribly severe? Because the lie was 
told when the multitudes were deeply 
conscious of the presence of God. It 
was, therefore, not simply lying, but 
perjury. The law administers oaths to 
force men to realize ‘that at least for 
the time being they are in the immedi- 
ate presence of God, and responsible to 
Him; and the penalties even among 
men, are, therefore, exceedingly se- 
vere. The presence of the Holy Spirit 
in these meetings was not a matter of 
faixh or belief, but of direct and posi- 
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tive knowledge; and Ananias and his 
wife were fully conscious of this pres- 
ence, and were attempting to lie to 
Him. It was not merely perjury, but 
perjury of the most atrocious character. 

Second, it was important then and 
there to make an example of sinners 
who had bade defiance to the God they 
professed to serve, and cloaked their 
defiance with professions of exceeding 
great devotion to His service. The pun- 
ishment of Nadab and Abihu in the wil- 
derness, and of Uzziah in David’s time, 
are striking parallel examples. Our 
God delights in sincerity, truthfulness, 
honesty, uprightness. Peter, in all his 
preaching, held out forgiveness even to 
those who crucified his Master, even 
going so far as to say, “I know that in 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers”; in the same spirit in which 
his Master forgave Zaccheus for his ex- 
tortion, and lewd women for their licen- 
tiousness, while smiting to the earth 
two professed Christians who were pro- 
fessedly outdoing others in their gener- 
osity and sacrifices for His cause. Paul 
consented to the murder of Stephen, 
and yet he was forgiven because he 
thought he was doing right. The Lord 
slew Ananias and Sapphira because 
they attempted to deceive Him and at 
the same time to enjoy a reputation 
for spiritual sanctity. 

The lesson from this standpoint is a 
terrible one, and should lead us all to 
inquire: Do we ourselves ring true, 
not merely in our dealings with men, 
but in our relations with our God? He 
desireth above all things truth in the 
inward parts. 

Three things naturally followed such 
a wonderful manifestation of the Di- 
vine presence. First, there was a won- 
derful development of miraculous pow- 
er in the apostles themselves. Second, 
there would be a great increase of con- 
fidence in the minds not only of the 
people of Jerusalem, but of adjoining 
districts, which led them to seek the 
aid of the apostles in cases of sickness. 
Third, there would be a vast increase 
in church membership among the peo- 
ple, but not among “the rest” (verse 





3), by which we understand is meant 
the Sadducees, who had control of the 
temple and the Sanhedrin (verse 17). 
These naturally would be opposed to 
the apostles from jealousy and fear of 
losing their power. They would also 
naturally be opposed to any preaching 
of the resurrection, in which they did 
not believe. You can not expect any 
man, either then or now, to become 2 
Christian until he believes in a future 
life. 

It is therefore no wonder that fear 
fell upon all the church and as many as 
heard these things. The lesson was 
most salutary at that time, and it is the 
greater pity that the church has not ak 
ways remembered it. Let each indé 
vidual for himself remember it now. 


Codfish Dishes 


Codfish needs to be freshened for eight 
to ten hours by soaking in cold water and 
the water changed once or twice. Fresh- 
ened in this manner, put it in cold water 
and let it simmer for twenty minutes. 
Serve it with boiled potatoes and a cream 
sauce which should contain no salt as 
the fish is salty enough. 

For codfish balls, take two cups of 
picked codfish, freshen it. Cover with 
boiling water, and let it stand on the back 
of the stove for fifteen minutes. Drain 
and press out carefully all the water. 
Mix thoroly with two cups of mashed 
potatoes, tablespoon .of butter  substi- 
tute, butter or rich cream, one-quarter 
pint of milk, and _ pepper. Make into 
balls, dip in beaten eggs, then in bread 
crumbs and fry. Serve with lemon slices 
or with a poached egg on each fish ball. 

Dried salt fish are all better for a 
cream sauce. They may also be used 
after cooking for scalloping A fish pie 
made by filling the bottom of a baking 
dish with creamed codfish and covering 
with mashed potatoes is good 

Codfish au Gratin, or codfish with 
cheese, is liked by some. Put the cooked 
fish into a baking dish, cover with cream 
sauce and a layer of cracker crumbs, 
then sprinkle it thick with grated cheese 
and pour over a little more cream sauce. 
When individual dishes, or ramekins, are 
used for this dish, the french call it 
“Fn coquilles.” 
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There’s a Satisfied 
Near You 


Do you realize what this means? 


No matter where you live—in Maine or California— 
Oregon or Florida—Somewhere among your neighbors 
and friends you will find Delco-Light. 

And where you find Delco-Light you invariably find “A 
Satisied User.” 

And these satisfied users—over 80,000 of them altogether, are 
the concrete evidence of Delco-Light leadership in the Farm light 
and power field. 

Look up a Delco-Light user in your neighborhood— 

Ask him what Delco-Light is doing for him— 


Note the smile of satisfaction that comes over his face as he tells you of the never- 
failing, day-after-day service that Delco-Light is giving him— 

Of the abundant electric light that it is furnishing for his house and barn— 
Of the electric power that it is providing to pump the water, operate the washing 


machine, the churn, the cream separator and the milking machine—the vacuum 
cleaner, electric iron and other similar conveniences— 


Of the contentment and happiness that it has brought into his home on account of 

the improved living conditions. 

And of the actual saving in time and Jabor that make it the best paying investment he 

has on the farm—It is little wonder that Delco-Light users are Satisfied Users. A complete electric light and power plant for 
farms and country homes, self-cranking —air 


DELCO-LIGHT GCO., DAYTO N, OHIO cooled—ball bearings—no belts—only one place 


thi sak an 
The Electric Farm Lighting Co., 1200 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa to oil—thich plates—long-lived battery 


Mout et Co., 222 Ripley St:, a enport, Bagg Valve-in-Head Motor 
oulton vans, 410 Second Ave., E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
- H. Moulton, 606 Pearl St., Sioux City, Iowa : —Runs on Kerosene 
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‘There's a Satisfied User near you. 
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Highland Center, lowa. 


Last winter we heated part of our 
house with a big base burner 
cos! stove and used over $100 worth of coal. 
This winter with our CaloriC all 9 rooms 
were comfortable, coal was higher in price, 
yet our beating cost only $53.00. 

Mrs. W. P. Emery. 
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Make your farm home warm and cozy 

fn winter—make it convenient—make it 

-mn—banish the dirt, drudgery and 
expense of stoves, by installing the 


4 be eo 
= ALOR I{ 
—“rcrURNACE 
%eOriginal Patented Pipeless Furnace 


The CaloriC heats homes of 18 rooms 
or less through one register, Used in 
over 76,000 buildings, many in farm homes 
in this State. Saves 144 to % the fuel. 
Circulates pure, balmy, healthful heat into 
every nook and corner of every room, up- 
stairs and down. Burns any fuel. 5 
simple a child can operate it. Tempera- 
ture regulated from first floor. Installed 
in old homes or new, usually in one day. 
Sold on a money-back guarantee to heat your 
home to 70° temperature in coldest weather. See 
the nearest CaloriC dealer or write us TODAY for 
CaloriC book and names of users in your locality. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 
125 Woodrow Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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76,000 HOMES 













E. 
WARMTH *: 
in JANUARY— 


——=in your home ~~ 


CALORIC SAVES $47.00 IN FUEL IN ONE 
WINTER 











more members. 


WANTED 





CLUB RAISERS 


If there is no Club Raiser in your neighborhood taking subscriptions 
for Wallaces’ Farmer, better start out yourself and raise a club of 8 or 
No special authority on your part is needed. 
get two of your neighbors to each give you $2.50 for a 3-year 
scription or $1.00 for a yearly order and send along with your 
renewal at the same price. 

If you like Wallaces’ Farmer, tell others. Ask them to try *t 
Our old readers are our best boosters. 
send in at least two new names with your renewal. 


SEE WHAT YOU SAVE 








Regular Price; 


years, $3.00—1I1 vear, $1.25. 





Special Club Price; 3 years, $2.50 


1 year, $1.00. 








: 


W ALLACES’ 


Des Moines, lowa 





Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $_ 
following subscriptions : 








You can save your neighbor money—and get him acquainted with 
one farm paper that always stands for a square deal for the farmer. 


USE THIS COUPON 


. for which please enter the 


Postloffice 
Po-tottice ‘Years 
nia Postoftice Years. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Handling Feeder Sheep 


“Sheep have always paid dividends 
above any other stock on the farm. 
There has been less invested and less 
labor expended on them.” 

This is the belief that has kept H. 
K. Hutchinson, of Kossuth county, 
Iowa, in the sheep business for thir- 


teen consecutive years. He believes 
in wool and mutton production, and as 
a director of the Iowa Wool Growers’ 
Association, did his share last year to 
see that wool production at least was 
normally profitable. 

Mr. Hutchinson worked into the 
sheep business gradually, and advises 
that method for all beginners. 

“I started with ten grade and seven 
registered Shropshire ewes,” he said, 
in discussing his work recently. “Af- 
ter the first year, I gradually increased 
the number. I haven’t kept my ewes 
all pure-breds, but I have been care- 
ful not to use anything but a regis- 
tered Shropshire ram. I wouldn’t think 
of using a scrub ram or of taking one 
as a gift. 

“From the point of view of the feed- 
er, well-bred stock certainly pays. The 
breed itself makes very little differ- 
ence so long as the individuals are of 
the highest quality. I have used Shrop- 
shires steadily, but have no doubt that 
I would get as good results with other 
breeds.” 

In addition to maintaining a flock 
of high-grade Shropshires, Mr. Hutch- 
inson raises Angus cattle and Chester 
White hogs. He has kept his rule of 
using only pure-bred sires in active op- 








This Shepherd dog is Mr. Hutchinson’s 
chief assistant. 


eration in these lines as well. The 
only stock on the place without one 
good top cross are the feeders. 

Handling feeder lambs has been a 
regular practice on the Hutchinson 
farm for the last ten years. Three 
years, western ewes have been fed. 

“Lambs have made money for me, 
on the average,” is Mr. Hutchinson’s 
conclusion, “and I feel, too, that a big 
indirect profit has come thru the bene. 
fit to the land. 

“In handling feeders, the big thing 
is to buy right. It is poor business 
to get hurried into a purchase at too 
high a price just because you are at 
the market with your mind made up to 
purchase. Better wait and lose a little 
expense money than buy at the peak 
of the market. 

“T usually buy in September, and 
would buy earlier if the fields were 
ready for the lambs. Ordinarily I get 
about two double-deck loads, averag- 
ing 835 to the load. It is a good plan 
to get one load of lambs accustomed 
to the feed, and then bring in another 
load a week or two later. 

“I drive the lambs home and place 
them in a dry pasture for about ten 
days. They are given clover and wild 
hay if it is availabie, and they have 
access to salt and water. These lambs 
are fed in the corn field for from sixty 
to ninetv days. This vear I planted 
soy beans in the corn at the time the 
corn was planted, and altho I had to 
inoculate the beans, it was worth the 
trouble. The lambs certainly relished 
the beans, and actually cleaned them 
up before making much headway with 
the corn. 

“There was also a field of rape next 





the corn. With this and continual ac. 
cess to a stubble field, the lambs made 
good gains at a fairly cheap cost. 

“In marketing, I usually ship the 
lambs direct from the field. This, of 
course, depends on the feeds available 
in the fields. With ewes, I finish feed- 
ing in the lot. The ewes are usually 
bought later than the lambs, and the 
feed is exhausted in the fields before 
the ewes are ready for market. I don’t 
market lambs until they are fat. The 
fat lambs are picked out for the first 
load and the thinner ones fattened up 
for the second.” 

Mr. Hutchinson usually buys lambs 
weighing from 55 to 60 pounds, and 
markets them at around 75 pounds. He 
expects them to gain from 20 to 30 
pounds in the two or three months in 
the corn field. An average gain of a 
third of a pound a day is what he ex- 
pects. This is not as rapid a rate of 
gain as some farmers put on, but Mr. 
Hutchinson figures that the use of 
cheap feeds for cheaper gains more 
than evens the scale. 

This year Mr. Hutchinson is trying 
a new plan in handling sheep. He has 
bought 300 ewes, and is planning on 
keeping 100 of them, bred to his pure- 
bred rams, thru the winter. The lambs 
and ewes will be fattened and sold 
next summer at the same time. 





Plan Your Concrete Work 
Ahead 


The average farmer, in connection 
with his many and pressing farm du- 
ties, can not find the time to do all the 
concrete work he would like unless he 
plans the work well ahead, so that he 


‘ean take advantage of every spare 


hour and rainy day. At this time he 


should be getting the necessary in- 
formation, deciding on what and when 
and where he will build of concrete, 
and work out his plans and materials 
needed. He can also haul his sand 
and gravel while the roads are good, 
and if he is wise will buy at least 
part of his cement now when he can. 
Full information on almost any phase 
of farm concrete work can be found in 
the free bulletins put out by the Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, by the various agricultural col- 
leges, and by many of the leading ce- 
ment firms. 

Along with his other preparatory 
work, the farmer should get together 
the few simple tools he will need for 
his concrete work, chief among which 
are a steel wheelbarrow and a small 
pcwer mixer. At present labor prices, 
such a mixer will easily pay for itself 
on one large basement job, and be- 
sides saving time and labor, will very 
greatly improve the quality of the con- 
crete. Mixing concrete by hand is 
such hard work that the tendency is 
to skimp the turning, which makes the 
concrete weak and porous; but with 
the power mixer the farmer can be 
sure that all parts of the batch are ~ 
thoroly mixed and of maximum 
strength for the materials used. Also 
the more quickly the concrete is mixed 
and poured after the water is added, 
the stronger the resulting concrete 
will be. Where one farmer alone does 
not care to buy a power mixer, he can 
very nicely go into partnership on one 
with one or two neighbors, since there 
is usually need on a concrete job for 
two or three men, and there are no 
rush seasons when all the partners are 
likely to want to use the machine at 
the same time. 

The farmer who has laid his plans 
and secured his materials and tools as 
indicated will be in a position to take 
advantage of many days for concreting 
which would not otherwise be pos: 
sible, and at the end of the year will 
have made substantial progress toward 
better, safer, cleaner and more perma 
nent farm buildings. 





Propagating Red Raspberries 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“How do you get a start of red rasp 
berries from an old plantation?” 

Red raspberries send up an abun- 
dance of new plants in the form of 
suckers from the roots. It is a very 
simple matter to dig up these suckers 
in av old play tation and use them to 
Start a new ony 
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| How Flaxlinum Brings Comfort to th 
FarmHomeandlncreasesFarmProfits 


a comfortable home for ourselves 
and family, and the largest profit we 
can get out of the work we do for a living. 


The advance along these lines in the farm 
life of America in the last ten years makes 
one of the greatest chapters in the prog- 
ress of the world. The adoption of scienti- 
ficand business methods has made farmin 
more profitable; and the many new mod- 
ern appliances for the farm home have 
brought with them the conveniences of 
city life. 


‘Ta things we all want most are 


But no matter how much money you spend on 
water systems, lighting plants, furnaces and other 
necessities and luxuries, there can be no real 
homey comfort if the house is cold all winter and 
hot all summer. 


No matter how much money and thought are 


spent on the selection of good stock and on 
scientific feeding, there is a big loss of profit when 
a large percentage of the feed does nothing more 
than make animal heat because the stock is not 
properly housed. 


Take your barn. Everyone today agrees that stock 
housed in a warm, well ventilated barn make the 
most money. They keep healthier and the feed they 
eat goes to meat. And to ventilate a barn you must 
insulate it. You can’t control the air if it comes 
through the walls all over the barn. The walls must 
be air-tight. Then with a proper ventilating system 
you can absolutely control the air currents so the 
air will be warm and pure at all times. 


The same is true of your chicken house or hog 
house. An expert at the Nebraska Station said a 
while ago that the feed saved by a properly built 
hog house would pay for the house in one winter. 


The most economical way to build a warm home 
or farm building is to insulate the walls with 
Flaxlinum. It keeps the heat and cold from pass- 
ing through the walls and makes the inside more 
comfortable the year around. 


Insulating walls against heat and cold is simply 
applying the principle of insulation used in re- 





frigerators to buildings. In fact Flaxlinum was 
invented for this very purpose. 


For years the best refrigerators have been insu- 
lated with it. Refrigerator cars lined with Flaxlinum 
bring perishable fruit all the way across the conti- 
nent from California in the coldest winter weather. 
So you see there is nothing new or experimental 
involved in the principle of insulating houses, 


A layer of Flaxlinum one-half inch thick, the thickness 
in which it is ordinarily used, is equivalent in heat and 
cold resistance to four inches of back plaster, or to 
thirty thicknesses of building paper. 


Flaxlinum is flanged to fit between the studdings, form- 

ing double air spaces in the walls. No special frames 

are required. No changes in details of construction are 

necessary. In most cases it can be applied to farm 

—— that are already built. It is easy to apply and 
andle. 


In the home and low farm buildings roof insulation is 
important for that’s where summer sun strikes hardest 
and where most heat escapes in winter. 


Here are Some of the Things ' 
That Flaxlinum Does 


Saves 30 to 40 percent of your fuel bill. Keeps your 
house warm in winter. Keeps it cool in summer. 
Makes warm farm buildings and garages where warmth 
is required. 

Increases farm production. Warm poultry houses mean 
more eggs. Warm hog houses mean earlier and healthier 
pigs. Warm dairy barns mean more milk. 

Used for ice houses, milk houses and all kinds of fruit 
and vegetable store houses. 

Flaxlinum is rat and vermin proof, 


If you don’t know_the name of your nearest Flaxlinum 
dealer, write us. Free samples and literature on request. 


In wniting please state what kind of buildings you are 
interested in. 
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Notice how Flaxlinum is flanged to fit between the studs. Easy to put on. 
No special construction is required. 





It is Cheaper to Build a Warm House Than to Heat a Cold One 
FLAXLINUM INSULATING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


(Formerly known as Northern Insulating Company) 
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Modern Hos Barn at Manhattan 


One of the best hog barns built l furnace in the basement. Since 





this year is now being completed by | Perimental work requires fre 
ASAD ae ’ | weighing of the pigs, a scale is p 

the Kansas State Agricultural Col- | n oe , 
; : on the ground floor just off the e 


lege. Realizing that the swine were | driveway. A wash rack with hot i 
poorly housed as compared with other | cold water is located opposite 

classes of stock at the college, the leg- | scale. An excavation under one-quar- 
islature last winter appropriated $10,- | ter of the central part of the build 


\ K [OMEN who bated for style and beauty 
000 to build a modern hog plant. Only | ing gives room for a hot air furnace, 
first of all, find just what they want a little work remains to be done and | a hot water heater, and coal storage. 


i W it is expected the building soon will be | The hot water supplies coils unde; 
in Martha ashington Shoes. Late, correct completed. two of the farrowing pens. The object 
styles always, and rare comfort built into Twelve acres of alfalfa provide pas- } of this device is to warm the floor 
every Martha Washington Shoe. 


ture for the growing pigs. This is | of these pens when sows are to far. 
Try a pair of these famous shoes. You will like their 


fenced in acre lots, arranged in such | row in cold weather. 
a way that one central lane leads to Each of the wings, the one running 
comfort, the way they wear and the way they hold 


the hog barn. The building is located | north, the other south from the cen- 
with its length north and south. A |] tral section, contains twenty farrew- 
monitor roof and sunshine windows | ing pens. Four different kinds of 


their shape. Go to your dealer and choose from the provide plenty of sunlight for the } floors, giving a splendid opportunity 
‘ farr seas ° > nsi Ss »0 ari 2ir Si ability are 

many fashionabl ’ first farrowing season The dimensions of | for comparing their desira y, ar 

. y f gee styles mye » ptaad t the building are 152x40 feet at the | used. Four pens are floored with 

a a ae ngs want the complete greatest width. It consists of a cen- | cork brick, four with creosote block 

satisfaction you get from Martha Wash- tral section 32x40 feet, and two wings, | twelve with concrete over cinders, and 

ington Shoes. each wing being 50x32 feet. twenty with concrete over hollow tile. 

The central section is two stories in | Three rows of pens and two alleyways 

Beware of imitations. height. It is ample in size so that | occupy the width of the house. The 

Look for the Martha more farrowing pens ma) be added central pens are anchored by using 


Washington name and by extending the wings and the build- | concrete inserts into which bolt heads 
ing still be well proportioned. On the | slip. It is planned to keep these pens 
Mayer Trade Mark ground floor are two feed rooms, one | in place only during farrowing time in 
on the Shoe. If your for shelled corn with a capacity of | the spring. The remainder of the year 
dealer doesn’t handle one and a half carloads, the other of } the partitions will be taken out and 
them, write us half this size for sacked feed An | stored in the central section, leaving a 

id “4 office, plastered and with furnace heat, clear space sixteen feet in width, the 
is located in the front part of the | length of the wing. A litter carrier 
building A shower bath and toilet runs thru both alleyways in each wing. 


oy are placed on this same floor. A drive- | Water hydrants are located at both 

F. Mayer Boot & a way runs thru the central section | ends of each alleyway. Low side walls 
Shoe Co : from front to back and conveniently | and double wall construction give a 

. >> . z : P ‘ P . so s 

’ located near it is a hand-operated ele- warm building and ventilation is ac- 


Milwaukee, vator. The second floor is intended complished by hinging windows in the 
Wi . for storage of feed, crates and straw, monitor. < 
18, with the exception of a room 16 feet This is one of the most modern hog 
by 9 feet 6 inches, to be occupied by | plants in the country and will be a 
the herdsman. This, like the office | means of trying out some of the most 
below, is plastered and heated by a | up-to-date ideas in swine housing. 





This shoe has been widely imitated. Look for the 


name and trade-mark on the sole or label in the top. Hybrid Corn Yields Well in Minnesota 








































































By crossing two distinct varieties earlier than the average of the two 
of corn it is often possible to get an | parent varieties. Moreover, there was 
oli a increase in yield. The Virginia and | less shrinkage in the cross between 
Connecticut experiment stations have time of husking and time of re-weigh- 
e secured some very good increases, and ing the following vear. The cros f 
now the Minnesota station, in Bulletin King Philip and Minnesota No. 13 v 
MCKAY CAN 183, describes some flint-dent crosses | ten inches taller than the Kirg P p 
which have yielded decidedly better | parent, and exactly the same heig 3 
than either parent I of the best Minnesota No. 1 The shelling 
of these crosses was King Philip and centage of the cross was slightly 
Shoes : Minnesot No. 13 . average of er than either parent, altho the 
/ ° three years, the Mi ot 13 very little difference in this res] 
vielded 41.3 bushels, under the ame The averi a ngth was 8.8 in | 
: pavbeaes conditions th: . the King Philip vielded | as compa with 9.3 inches for hing ] 
‘ >} } race r . . 3) ay ed neohac . ) 
NOTE: Don't miss reading the ad below. It is an opportunity to buy merchandise +. Ae ishel id the ¢ chose of th a Phi ao ~ 1 inches for Minn¢ : 1 
ot the exceptional Government quality 49.5 bushe 1s. The cross out-yielded No. 13. 
the better parent by 20 per cent. An- For some reason, the Iowa, Illinois é 
other good cross was Minnesota No and Nebraska experiment stat 
SPECIAL LOW-PRICE SALE OF 13 and Blue Flour corn, the cross out- | have not been able to secure very g 
viel r Minnesota No. 13, which was | results with the crossing of corn 
ARMY SHIRTS AND BLANKETS the better parent, by 32 per cent. This, | sibly they have not approached I 
; : Neri ; ens ay ee however, was the average of only two problem from the same angle 
ool. Sizes | “et ‘ery — a “a hee no gine aol Reh ® $3.70 vears of experimenting, whereas, th Minnesota, Connecticut and Virs 
rips uesscan hardly be told from new Each King Philip and Minnesota N¢ 13 people Perhaps s Yellow Dent C 
BLANKETS Olive Drab Wox The big, heavy kind. Size 66 in cross had been tried out for which is the outs gz variety 
~ coon DENS, wn : oThe ae ei tance cea, hte ines U.S. Govern $6.90 years. A cross of Longfellow with large part of Iowa an nois, is o 
SEE SAlecGthc ican eins GURTGAte Avene. “tease Miasiete veil tn wee nesota No. 13 proved to be about 20 | a good yielder that there is 
perfectly good for many seasons to com: per cent better than the Minnesota | prospect of finding any other va 
5 ror ODAY. } N 13 parent good enough to cross with it in the 
: Price ati“ Bars patiofiod., The flint-dent crosses under Minne- pectation of increasing the vie 
sota conditions seemed to be superior | may be, however, that even in tl 
Scott Army Goods ave, 507 Ss. 1 Sth St., Omaha, Neb. to the cross of two dent varieties. At | tral of tl corn b - 
Soaks ny rate, as an average of six flint- | eventu: 1 « s which \ 
| dent crosses, the cross outvielded the prove on Reid’s Yellow Dent one 
ones } better parent by 16 per cent, whereas, | with another 
a a * as an average of five crosses between The practical conclusion to be 
ACME mY aus MILL FEED co. , Dickey Glazed Tile Silos | | gents. the cross outyielded the b ama Ma” Simian ice 
‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ parnt’ by only 7 per cent far as Iowa ar Illinois 1 
A Special Discount for ' Sucl crosses as Minnesota No 13 concerned that I lat 
HAY AND FEED Early (Orders and King Philip not only yield better | for an early variety for ho 
Send for catalog No. 4 than either parent, but they ar: Iso | there may 1 i positive 
Carload lots i less at lowest prices— Ask 33 W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Ce. earlier As an average of ty , using f q ot 
SSSTy ; Macomb, Ill the Minnesota No. 13 corn was ripe | old-fashioned v-day varieties. In 
301-303 Pearl St, SIOUX CITY, IOWA ESS53"9 Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. September 6th. and the King Philip sie alte aumea we have found & . 
- —— | corn September 2d, whereas the cross cross of King lip and Reid's Yellow 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. ripened Ss eaaiataah Ist, or three days Lent to be a ve fair vielde1 
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arm shod—dry shod 
clean shod 


The new “‘U. S.”’ Walrus means all three 


all the qualities you’ve always wanted! 


H= at last is the overshoe that combines 
Look it over—it’s the new “U. S.’’ Walrus. 


It’s an all-rubber overshoe that’s absolutely 
waterproof. It’s got a warm, snug-fitting fleece 
lining. It’s convenient because you slip it right 
over your leather shoes—then push it off with your 
toe when you’re through. 


Best of all, the ““U. S.”’ Walrus can be instantly 
cleaned. You can work for hours in the stickiest 
barnyard mire; then a pail of water or arinse at the 
pump washes the “‘U. S.”’ Walrus clean—removes 
every trace of mud from its smooth rubber surface. 


The comfort and convenience of the “‘U. S.”” Wal- 
rus are backed up by realstrength. A staff 
ofexperts have designed it—have made it an 
overshoe that is built to last. At every 
single point where the wear is hardest, 
the ““U. S.”” Walrus is heavily reinforced. 


Your feet will always be warm—dry— 





clean shod with the “U.S.” Walrus. In every way, 
it’s the farmers’ ideal overshoe. 


Ask your dealer today to show you the new 
“U.S.” Walrus. After you’ve worn pair for a day 
or so, you'll realize why they’re fast becoming so 
popular with farmers everywhere. 


Other “U.S.” models—all built for 
the hardest wear 


Whether you prefer a boot for the wet season, 
a bootee, a“‘rubber” for general use, or a cloth-top 
arctic—you can find in ‘“U.S.”’ Rubber footwear 
exactly what you need. Tough, heavy soles—special 
reinforcements at TOE and HEEL —and always 
the highest quality rubber—these points 
are winning ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubber footwear thou- 
sands of new friends every year. 


Look for the ‘‘U. S.”’ Seal — it means 
solid wear and long service for your 
money. 


Ask for U.S:RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 


United States Rubber Company 
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“*U. 8S." Arctics— Made of snow- 
tight cashmerette, warm and com- 
fortable Reinforced where the 
wear is hardest. In one, two, four, 
and six buckles, all weights and 
sizes 





**U. S.*’ Felt Boots— Made ot 
heavy, finest quality felt, all sizes. 
For wear with one- andtwo-buckle 
“U.S.” Perfections 
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The horse is one of the very few 
things which is just as cheap now as 
it was before the war. According to 
the United States Department of Agri 
culture, the average horse in the coun 
try on January 1, 1914, was worth 
$109, whereas, five years later, on 
January 1, 1919, the value was only 
$98. Horses seem to have gone up a 
little bit during the past year, but 
even yet they are just as cheap as they 
were before the war. Trucks and trac- 
tors have taken jobs away from more 
than a million horses. As a result of 
the ever-increasing use of trucks and 


tractors, there have really been too | 


many horses in the United States dur- 
ing the past three or four years. And 
consequently horses are now selling for 
no more than they did in 1914, altho 
they cost twice as much to produce. It 
takes just as much oats, hay and corn 
to raise a horse now as it did in 1914, 
and the price of oats, hay and corn is 
just about twice as great. 

For the past three or four years 
there has been no money in raising 
colts. Farmers everywhere have gone 
out of the business of colt raising. The 
colt crop of 1920 will not be much more 
than half as large as the colt crop of 
1914. Perhaps horses will stay low for 
another three or four vears. But some 
of these days, along in 1925 or 1930, 
farmers everywhere will wake up to 
the fact that good horses are very 
scarce Thousands of men will dis 
cover that there is unusually good 
money in raising colts. Then will start 
a period of five or six vears when good 
horses will sell for more than cost of 
production 


Years ago I talked with old men who 
remembered the effect of railroads on 
the horse business, nearly a hundred 
ve £0 One hundred years ago 
people traveled bv stage When the 
railroads were built, in the °30’s and 
"4i ihe wise men shook their heads 
and d the hor would be put out 
of busin And of course the horse 
was put out of busine o far as sta 
lines were concerned And ft Ww 
a time when the 1 g of cert 
kinds of hor was unprofitable. Afte 
a few vears, however, the horse found 
firm foundation again, and there ap 
peared to be a greater demand for 
horses than ever before. The situation 


now is really not so verv much differ 
ent than when the railroads were built 
Horses will never be again to 
any large extent in certain kinds of 
hauling in our big cities So far a 
plowing is concerned, they may be re 
placed by tractors on many of ow 





larger farms But after all this has 
been done, there will still be a tremen 
dous demand for good horses About 


the time many of you boys start to 
farming for vourselves, the horse busi- 
ness will have started on the up-grade 
again 

I would suggest that vou boys post 
yourselves on the horse’. business 
Horses right now are a better bargain 
than they ever were before the wat 
and I would suggest that if vou get a 
chance to buy a good colt right this 
spring, that you do so 

Just a few words as to the leading 
breeds of horses. First, there are the 
Percherons, which are raised more in 
this section than any other breed 
They first came to this country about 
fifty vears ago, from the rolling pas 
ture lands of northwestern France 
That section of France was famous for 
its horses over a thousand years ago 
when men fought heavily armed on 
horseback. In those days they wanted 
a draft horse more because of its abil 
ity to carry an armed man and with- 
stand the shock of battle than because 
of its ability to pull a plow After 
Zunpowder put armor out of date, the 
J in French began to think that a 
lighter horse might be better, and they 
introduced some Arab and English 
thoroughbred blood It is supposed 
that crossing of this sort has had much 
to.do with giving the Percherons of 
tod their smooth feet and legs and 
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The Robinson weighs from 500 to 600 pounds 
less than most spreaders. Itis admitted to be the 
lightest-draft spreader made—a real two-horse spreader. 
No forward preasure against load when in action. 
Every casting made of light, tough, malleable iron. 


This is the handy, light-draft, easy-to-use 
spreader. Let us send you a folder describing it fully. 

























wheat to a stack of straw,” says Secretary 
the Kansas Board of Agriculture. “In one 





Wallace. Itis the ONLY straw spreader that 
before and after the harvest. Straw spreadi 


wagon. Ask for a circular describing this mo 
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Os,7-, STRAW. 
WallaceSpread 


“It is not uncommon to recove™ 60 or 70 bushels of 







800 bushels were thus secured from a 320-acre field,” 


You can save grain left in your straw by using the 


prevents winter kill, stops soil blow and washing. The Wallace spreads 15 to 20 acres a day in 
wind orcalm. Absolutely safe. Low build. Wide spread. Easily attached or removed from 


pA ofobr nsonManur ader er éfke Welloce Stow Spreader ff by 


Geo.B Milleri Son Co. 
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A SPREAD of 56 Inches! | 
A TREAD of 56 Inches! 


The diagram in the corner tells the story. 
The Robinson Manure Spreader is the same 
width as your farm wagon and spreads the 
full width of the tread. 


It will go through gates, between posts 
and into sheds where many other spreaders 
cannot be taken, yet the outward throw of its 
patented, high-speed beater gives it a spread 
as wide as any spreader has, 
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Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Farm Organization Notes 


indiana State Meetings and Shows— 
In connection with the farmers’ short 
course to be held at Purdue University, 
January 12-16, 1920, a number of state 
association meetings and state shows 
will be held. Corn growers’ associa- 
tions, dairy associations, cattle breed- 
ers, sheep breeders and other farmers’ 
organizations will all meet to discuss 
ways and means for strengthening 
their positions. An apple show, a ham 
and bacon show, and also a state corn 
show will be added attractions. 


Tama County, lowa, Makes Good 
Record—Altho the final results of 
the Tama County Farm Bureau drive 
are not yet obtainable, the latest fig- 
ures show an increase of 1,250 mem- 
bers. These new members opened 
up their pocketbooks to the extent of 
$6,500. These results, in the face of 
adverse weather conditions, speak 
well for the enthusiasm and codépera- 
tion of the Tama county farmers. A 
follow-up campaign is being planned, 
te catch the farmers not reached dur- 
ing the weeks’ campaign, this work to 
be done by local units. The county 
officers are to be elected later on at 
the annual meeting. 


Farm Bureau Drive in Sac County, 
lowa—With no report at all from two 
townships in Sac county, and with 
several other townships incomplete, 
the records show that 862 farmers 
signed up with the farm bureau move- 
ment. In connection with the drive 
$4,501 was collected for the work of 
the state and national federations. 
The extremely cold weather and im- 
passable roads which have caused 
much grief in other counties, also 
made the work hard in Sac county. 
As soon as more favorable weather 
prevails it is thought that 1,200 mem- 
bers will be obtained. 

Successful Shippers’ Association at 
Spirit Lake—The Cooperative Shippers’ 
Association organized at Spirit Lake 
in July has proved to be a successful 
undertaking. Twelve cars of stock 
haye been shipped out that have net- 
ted the farmers as high as $2.50 per 
cwt. above the offers of local buyers. 
The manager, P. A. Woodward, says 
that he has found the total expense for 
putting hogs on the market in Sioux 
City has been 57 cents per hundred 
while it has cost approximately 80 
cents per hundred to put the same 
class of stock on the Chicago market. 
The market has been unsettled the 
past few months and so the results are 
not as definite as they will be when 
markets become stabilized. 

Milford, lowa, Shippers Organize— 
A body of farmers organized a codép- 
erative shippers’ association at Mil- 
ford, lowa. Directors were elected and 
the shipping of live stock thru the as- 
sociation authorized. Forty-two men 
were present at the meeting. P. A. 
Woodward and the county agent ex- 
plained the details of the organization, 
after which E. J. Miller was elected 
temporary chairman and the organiza- 
tion of the body completed by the elec- 
n of Neal Anderson, A. L. Taylor, 
hn Wittrock, J. S. Winton and John 
mschied as directors. Milford is one 
the biggest shipping points in the 
inty and the prospects for a suc- 
ssful organization are very good. 
Club Members to Be Entertained at 
Columbia During Farmers’ Week—The 
whole family is invited and expected 
to attend Farmers’ Week, at the Uni- 
sity of Missouri college of agricul- 

Columbia, January 19th to 23d. 
nbers of the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
V find a full-time program of in- 
Struction and entertainment laid out 
for them. Two programs, one for the 
boys and one for the girls, are pro- 
V 
t 
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led for the first two days. After 
it, the boys and girls meet together 
identical instruction. On the first 
for the boys, there will be demon- 
itions in judging grain, live stock 
poultry, and a stock-judging con- 
For the girls, there will be dem- 
Strations in baking, dyeing, poultry 
d home economies. On the follow- 
ng day, the girls will have contests in 
g and baking. The boys will have 
tests and demonstrations. All meet 
ther in the evening, for their an- 

i good time, known as stunt night. 
iildren who are interested in the 
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71 
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farm and its possibilities will welcome 
a chance to accompany their parents 
to Columbia for Farmers’ Week. 


Agricuitural Associations to Meet at 
Columbia During Farmers’ Week— 
Many of the state associations of farm 
men and women have scheduled their 
annual meetings in connection with 
Farmers’ Week, at the University of 
Missouri college of agriculture, Co- 
lumbia, January 19th to 23d. Most of 
them have programs aside from the 
regular business programs, altho some 
of them have merged their programs 
with the short course most nearly al- 
lied with their line of work. Members 
of the following associations can ex- 
pect to meet their fellow members at 
Columbia during Farmers’ Week: Mis- 
souri Apicultural Society, Homemak- 
ers’ Conference, Missouri Duroc Jersey 
Breeders’ Association, Missouri Farm 
Bureau Association, State Poultry As- 
sociation, Missouri Coéperative Crop 
Reporters, Missouri State Horticultur- 
al Society, Missouri Live Stock Produc- 
ers’ Association, Missouri State Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association, Southwest 
Jersey Cattle Club, Missouri State 
Dairymen’s Association, Missouri Corn 
Growers’ Association, State Grange, 
and Missouri Farm Management Asso 
ciation. 


Boone County, lowa, Has Success- 
ful Drive for Organization—December 
15th to 20th will go down as the most 
important week up to date for farm- 
ers’ organization in Boone county. 
The results of the county membership 
drive, in spite of adverse weather con- 
ditions, exceeded all expectations. 
However, there are parts of each town- 
ship where it was impossible for the 
organizers to cover thoroly during the 
week on account of the poor roads. 
The farm bureau boosters’ meeting 
was held Monday, December 15th, and 
was well attended, every township in 
the county being well represented. 
Ten farmers from the Iowa State Fed- 
eration were on hand and covered as 
much territory as they could, while 
the local farmers assumed leadership 
in townships where they were not 
available. The workers had but very 
few farmers refuse; the majority 
knew what was coming, they were 
well posted and did not hesitate when 
it came their turn to sign up. Men 
who for some reason were missed are 
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asked to get in touch with their town- 
ship director or stop at the farm bu- 
reau headquarters in the court house 
as soon as convenient and get on the 
right side of this farm organization 
proposition. Over $4,000 has already 
been subscribed to the Farm Bureau 
Federation’s special fund by Boone 
county farmers, and it is hoped to 
have, eventually, a membership of 
1,800 farmers. 

The Farmer's Part in the H. C. of L. 
—In order to find out just how much 
the farmers were to blame for the high 
cost of living, the Illinois Agricultural 
Association carried on some very in- 
teresting experiments. Two families in 
Chicago were fed for a week, and an 
accurate account kept of the cost of 
the food. The conclusions drawn by 
D. O. Thompson, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, are very illuminating, and jus- 
tify the prices received by the farmers 
for their products. It was found that 
the price of wheat would have to be 
reduced to 75 cents a bushel to make 
a loaf of bread cost a penny less. In 
the twenty-four hours between the 
time the mitk left the farm till it 
reached the back porch, someone else 
added 100 per cent to the cost. The 
farmer got 90 cents out of the $1.78 
spent for meat. It was found that the 
price of potatoes had also doubled af- 
ter they left the farm. In other words, 
in the case of one family, the farmer 
received 42 per cent of the money 
spent, and in the case of the other 
family the farmer received 41 per cent, 
indicating that any reasonable reduc- 
tion in the price of farm products 
would not make much difference in the 
price to the consumer. An example of 
this was witnessed last summer, when 
the price of hogs was lowered $10 per 
hundredweight, without any appreci- 
able reduction in the price of hog prod- 
ucts to the consumer. 


Story County, lowa, as a Codpera- 
tive Shipping Center—Story county, 
Iowa, has fourteen towns, and eleven 
of them are equipped with coéperative 
live stock shipping associations. 
These have all come into existence 
since February of 1918. In spite of 
the increased prices, there was a sav- 
ing of $75 per car effected by the as- 
sociation. Mr. Knute Espe, who was 
recently elected president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Live Stock Ship- 
ping Associations, organized most of 
these associations in Story county, 
and as a result of the savings accom- 
plished they are having a flourishing 
growth. 














Asample of what co-operative management can do—$12,500 concrete 
elevator near Dickens, Clay county, Iowa. 
















COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


Bometts Big i} 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
| Bonnett’s ' Big B" that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers 
Clem Good man of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett's ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules 
che latter part of last winter on my fall pigs that I pad Ogee 
Jocto oring most all winter wit er worm remedie Th 
»ther reme dies got some worms but the he 
and did not gain weight. A day after usir 














enc lc ose $5.00 for 100 more capsules."’ 

W_ HH. Helm soeth of Aurelia, lowa, writes ‘T 
og worm remedies that are advertised 
and find after a year's trial that Konnett's ‘Big B’ are 
all you claim for them. I like them for three reasons. (1 
U ane to administer. (8) 
ase send me 
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A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 

Can any farmer afford to let worms infest bis 
hogs when a 5c capsule will positively expel all 
the worms and put the hog tn the best physical 
condition? 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett’s ‘Big B'’ Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price. 

Pig Gun and Speculum - - - - . $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5.00 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today. 

J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 
17 Main St.. Bloomington. Ill. 
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Ignition Engine ever sold at«= 
Factory-to-User Prices. High Tension is 3 
only successful ignition for kerosene. All 
WITTE E nelnenarewearaiesis eauienee with 
H. T. battery, or Standard BOSCH Magneto on 

. Write for latest prices. Quick delivery. 


- WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1530 Oakland Ave. 1539 Empire Bldg. 






















New Big Catalog 


Tells how you can get 20 
more out of = grain by storing it 
in steel fireproof, ratproof, mouldproof 


Martin ‘‘Corn-Saver”’ Cribs & Bins 


way to store grain. 
ead us your mame and —" 
and get our new big catal 
= eg with our specia’ 
ices. Send a postal today. 
THE MARTIN STEEL 
P ucT 











R PRINTING 
PLATES GET YOU 
THE MONEY 


AND SERVICE COMPANY 
Waterloo, lowa 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Fancy Stock Engravings for High 
Class Sales Catalogs and Circulers. 











The Missouri Valley Duroc Jersey 
Organize 


3reeders 


An a ciation bor1 Sa nd 
with it real tion completed 
similar space of time w the result 
of a meeting of ov r hur ed 
breeders of Duroc Jers vine held 
in Omaha, December 1919 
meeting was unusual, not becau 


association was started, but be 
several large and important move- 
ments were put under way after it 
was started. 

There were various features in ft 
way of entertainment provided by the 
incidental 


hering 


+ 


management, but they were 
to the real purpose of the gat 
which was to promote an association 
of the breeders of Duroc Jersey swine 
in the corn belt for the sole purpose 
of protecting the interests of the breed- 
ers in that section, and to promote the 
general interests of the breed in that 
section How well the meeting suc- 
ceeded is shown by the fact that be- 
tween the hours of 10 o’clock in the 
morning and 3 c’clock in the after- 
noon of the day set apart for the or- 
ganization, the association was formed, 
a constitution and by-laws drawn up 
and adopted, officers and executive 
board elected, dues collected and a 
constructive program adopted. Not 
only was the constructive program 
adopted, but machinery to carry it out 
Was provided. 

One of the really constructive move- 
ments in the encouragement of the 
pure-bred live stock industry of the 
middle west was started when Article 
IV of the by-laws was adopted In 


order that the full significance of this 


article may be appreciated, it is here 
printed: 
“It is understood that the members 


of this association wil, upon the sale 
of pure-bred animals for breeding pur- 
poses, furnish recorded and_ trans- 
ferred pedigree and breeding certifi- 
cate to the purchaser in case the ani- 
mals have been recorded prior to date 
of sale, and in every case of unre- 
corded animals, the seller will have the 
animals recorded at the expense of the 
purchaser.’ 

The adoption of this article and its 
observance is bound to have a stimu- 
lating effect upon the new trade in 
pure-bred hogs. Now a novice in the 
business buys a few animals for foun- 


dation stock, thinking that because 
they are sold to him as pure-bred they 
are eligible for record, and is many 
times di 


shey are pure-bred, they are not eligi- 
ble for record because the seller failed 
to observe all of the rules in sending 
the pedigrees for record Also new- 
comers in the business, because of 
their unfamiliarity with the various 
blanks and forms to be filled out, often 
have many difficulties in having thei 
animals recorded. As a result of this 
they sometimes become discouraged 
with the business and give it up, 
where if they had had the assistance 
and support of the breeder who sold 
them their first stock they might to- 
day be large breeders. 

Altho some of the breeders at the 
meeting felt that the rule would im- 
pose some unnecessary hardships on 
those holding sales, the majority felt 
that the interests of the breed demand 
that the breeders now in the bu 
go to some effort and expense 
der that new men in the industry be 
given an even chance of making a 
success 

if the pres 


ippointed to find that, althe 
i 


iness 


in or- 


ent plans are carried out 


there will always be a market for good 
Durocs among the boys and girls of 
the Missouri valley Many of those 


present at the meeting were of the 


opinion that promotion work is the 
most important duty of the new or- 
ganization It was almost unani 


vy considered that the best organ 
for the promotion of the breed is the 
pig club for the boys and gir 

In order that the interests of the 
breeders of Duroc Jersey swine be ad 
equately protected among the club 
workers, it was decided to raise funds 
to support one man on the road con 
tinuously codperating with the club 
leaders in the extension of the club 
work. His special duty will be tc 
guard the interests of the Duroc Jer- 
sey men. 

Some of the members of the asso- 
ciation seemed to be somewhat skep 
tical regarding the ability of the as- 
movemen:, 


mouslys 


sociation to support such a 
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but when over in 

raised without yn, 

breed¢ prom n ¢ 

( n r ti th 

( ce n nim ( 

vinter sale it was nt 
und will be available. 





lim- 


funds will not be 
present at the 


the source of 
ited to those who were 
meeting, and as there are hundreds of 
breeders in this part of the country 
who were not present at the organiza- 
tion meeting, but who will wish to be 
members of the association, a large 
amount of promotion work will be 
possible when the association becomes 
fully organized. 

Another phase of promotion work 
was touched upon when a committee 
Was appointed to draft resolutions to 
be presented to the various fair boards. 
Resolutions asking that more money 
be set aside for awards in the Duroc 
Jersey division were drawn up and 
adopted, copies being sent to the 
boards of the Nebraska, Iowa and 
Sioux City fairs. 

Fred Devore of the Duroc Builetin 
was temporary chairman and appoint- 
ed the committee to draw up the con- 
stitution and by-laws, and also the 


nominating committee. W. J. Car- 
michael, secretary of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association; Perry 
Hanks, E. R. Pfander, Dwight Put- 


man, Gorden and Bob Leisy, formed 
the committee to draw up the consti- 
tution. The nominating committee 
made the following nominations for of- 
ficers and they were unanimously 
elected. President, M. T. Hite; vice 
president, Loyd Wellendorf; secretary: 


treasurer, Dwight Putman. An exec- 
utive committee composed of Perry 
Hanks, H. C. MecKelvie, Ortel Lin- 
inger, Bob Leisy and Fred Devore 


was likewise unanimously elected. 





After the conclusion of the business 


meetirg, pictures of various Duroc 
Jersey farms and also the winners at 
some of the fall fairs and at the Na- 


tional Swine Show were shown. It 3 
difficult to estimate the benefits that 
will come from a meeting of this kind. 
The breeding of Duroc Jersey sw in 
the corn |} vill 1 nderfully st 
l ted i a ne Will Tee 

Its of activities of the association. 





r breeds Ww no doubt follow the 
imple of the Duroe breeders 
gs e similar sectional associations 
with the result that there will be the 
keenest kind of competition between 
the breeds to be dominant in this ter- 
ritory and an increase in the breeding 
of pure-bred hogs in the corn belt will 
result. 


and or- 








Iowa Corn and Small Grain 
Show 


The seventeenth annual corn and 
small grain show will be held at Iowa 
State College from February 9th to 
17th, in connection with the farm and 
home short course. Entries will close 
February 5th, so exhibitors must send 
in their instead of bringing 
them in, as they did last year. The 
college gymnasium has again been se- 
cured for the show room 


samples 


More than one hundred silver tro- 
phies and a large number of cash pre: 
miums will be offered as prizes. All 
amateur classes will have cash prizes, 
and for the first time there will be a 


number of cash awards in the profes- 
sional classes. 

Only members of the Iowa Corn and 
Small Grain Growers’ Association are 
allowed to make entries. Membership 
in this organization, however, may be 
had thru J. Buchanan, secretary, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Last year, under adverse conditions, 
over 11,000 ears of corn were entered 
in the show. It is hoped that the num- 
ber will exceed 15,000 this vear. Sam- 
ples should be sent to W. R. Hechler, 
superintendent of entries, Ames, Iowa. 











Perfectly Sanitary 


AREFULLY tinned 

and soldered smooth. 
No rivet holes or rough 
edges to hold germs and dirt. 
Easy tokeepclean. Only the 
highest-grade steel plate used. 
Built true to rated capacity, 
they save work and time, fore- 
stall disputes and are a big 
advantage in daily service. 
Write for Catalog No. 14 , 


STURGES & BURN MFG. CO. 
lakers of Starges Guaranteed 











Muskrats—$6.0 


‘or every two good muskrats ora fiat price of 
23.00 each for average bunches of rats: sma 
medium and large. No kits or southern rats 
cluded at above prices. 


Highest prices paid for all other fur 
We are coon, mink and muskrat specialists 
We car pay higher prices for these furs 
We make our money by making large bunches 

of furs out of small ones. 

We are real Americans and good fellows. Try 

us once for luck and ship direct from this a 

while furs are extremely high.; 


Graham & Bethel Fur Co. 


Middletown, Missouri. 












































































































orn Piston Rin gs waste 
You can’t afford to have them in your engines. You need = 
all the power your motors can develop. McQuay-Norris 4 
2 \caxfRoor Piston Rings increase motor power. Not in any = 
mysterious way—but because their equal action all around the = 
2 cylinder wall prevents fuel from escaping. This insures full = 
2 compression and consequent power. Their design is exclu- 
z sive—can be had in no other ring. 
= These rings have increased power, saved fuel and decreased = 
3 carbon for more than nine years. They are made in every = 
= size and over-size to fitevery make and model of motor, = 
= tractor, truck or passenger car. Your dealer has them or = 
= can get you proper sizes promptly from his jobber’s com- = 
: plete stock. = 
am = 
. Write for Free Booklet ——<o~ = 
We will gladly send, without charge, our booklet, ‘‘To Have and = 
to Hold Power,’’ which explains why worn or imperfectly = 
designed piston rings waste power and money. Address Dept. B. CG = 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. = 
: : 
: : 
= To Control Excess Oil 77 i = 
5 A ial ring f otors th v fi il = 
: om or oe McQUAY-NORRIS # z 
3 of each piston. In the lower j ii it = 
grooves use McQuay - Norris HI HH 
= \carnfRoor Piston Rings for : = 
= complete compression—power. = 
= 
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Part of the Poultry Flock on the Morgan 





“Farm 


A Two-Acre Stock Farm 


On the edge of Iowa City, in Johnson 
county, Iowa, there is a tabloid farm 
with a woman for a manager. Mrs. W. 
L. Morgan is the manager of this farm, 
which consists of two acres of pasture, 
a hen house, and shelter for some hogs 
and two milk cows. Her main interest 
is in her flock of pure-bred Single 
Comb White Leghorns, but she keeps 
a Tamworth sow and litter of ten pigs, 
two milk cows (one of them a pure- 
bred Jersey with a calf), and some 
feeder hogs to consume any waste feed. 

Mrs. Morgan said she thought she 
would like to live in the city, but need- 
ed something to get her out in the air 
more, so she embarked in the poultry 
business. Her initial flock consisted 
of four hens and a cockerel, which she 
purchased from a Pennsylvania poul- 
try dealer. This foundation stock was 
imported from England, and was of 
the Tom Barron strain of Single Comb 
White Leghorns. The individuals of 
this strain are larger than those of the 
American strain, and seem to have a 
better temperament for egg produc- 
ers. When two visitors, both strangers, 
entered Mrs. Morgan’s hen house, the 
pullets and hens paid no attention to 
the intrusion, and went calmly about 
their business, seemingly unaffected 
by the visit. This English blood has 
proved so satisfactory that it is kept 
up by new purchases from the import- 

= company every year. 

There are now seventy pullets and 
one hundred and twenty-three hens on 
the place. While some of these are di- 
rect descendants of the original foun- 
tion stock, there have been the an- 

additions of new blood, but all 
made out of earnings. It ought to be 
entioned that the cost of the pioneer 
ir hens and one cockerel was thirty 
lars, and most of Mrs. Morgan’s 
ends dolefully predicted early bank- 
ptey for her. Not only has she man- 
ed to keep out of the poor house 
nee that time, but she has been able 

lay aside some money in the shape 
permanent improvements. 
About a year ago, Mr. Morgan, who 
in business which takes him away 

rom home most of the time, remon- 
trated with his wife concerning the 

ly of “wasting” her time on chick- 

s, saying it was foolish to work and 

so small a return. The manager 
the chicken ranch did not look at 
matter in that light at all, how- 

She knew she was making mon- 

and also felt that if she couldn’t 
have her chickens, it would not only 
deprive her of the pleasure she had in 
caring for them, but also the spirit of 
tle 


mn th ih eS eo ee ee a) “oO 


a7 > 


ever. 


lependence she had in making a lit- 

extra money. 

To settle the question, it was de- 
cided that, beginning with November 
13, 1918, a strict record of all income 

d expenses was to be kept for the 
following year. The year is not quite 
; nplete at the time this is written, 
Nut the record to date gives a good in- 

tion of what it will show when fin- 
ed. The income from the chicken 
ta has provided food for a family of 

X people, clothing for three, and has 

rnished feed for the hogs and cows 

entioned in the beginning of this ar- 
Ucle. Also a brood house costing in 





the neighborhood of $200 has been 
built out of earnings, and a pure-bred 
Tamworth sow with her litter has been 
purchased, at a cost of $140. It is evi- 
dent that Mrs. Morgan knows how to 
make the poultry business pay. 

The system of management followed 
is in strict conformance to the de- 
mands of a small farm. With less than 
two acres of range, and that in use by 
the hogs and cows as well as the 
chickens, the latter are not turned out 
until four o’clock every afternoon. This 
is considered good management, as 
experience has proved that the hens 
lay better under this system, and the 
eggs are less likely to be scattered 
over the range and lost. The ration 
of sugar beets and cabbage, both of 
which vegetables are grown in a gar- 
den occupying one corner of the farm, 
furnishes sufficient green foods to ren- 
der more range unnecessary. 

A mash consisting of equal parts of 
bran, middlings, beef scraps, ground 
oats and two parts of corn meal is 
used, with wheat and oats scattered 
twice daily in the litter. Approximate- 
ly the same ration is used winter and 
summer. Trap nests are not used, as 
it is considered that careful culling 
eliminates the necessity for their use. 

The income is provided by the sale 
of breeding eggs and market eggs in 
about equal proportions. During three 
months of the breeding season of 1919 
more than three thousand eggs were 
sold in settings. Of course a great 
many market eggs were being sold at 
the same time. Likewise, a great many 
young cockerels are sold for breeding 
purposes. Most of the breeding stock 
sold off the farm remains in the neigh- 
borhood, altho inquiries for settings 
have been received from as far away 
as Japan. 

When asked if there is any reason 
why the wife of a farmer who is farm- 
ing the average corn belt farm, could 
not make the same that she 
has, Mrs. Morgan was emphatic in her 
reply: 

“IT have my family and home to care 
for, just as the wife of any farmer 
does,” she said. “My equipment is not 
expensive or elaborate, and is dupli- 
cated on most of the farms of the 
state. Too many women don’t seem 
to care to try to learn how to give 
their poultry proper attention, and it 
is no wonder that they don’t have bet- 
ter luck with them.” 

An Iowa sunlight monitor type of 
hen house is in use, and has proved 
very satisfactory. As Mrs. Morgan 
said, it is neither elaborate nor ex- 
pensive. It serves its purpose admir- 
ably, however. The broad expanse of 
glass on the southern exposure admits 
of plenty of light, and the house should 
be amply warm in winter. 

There is nothing of the spectacular 
about Mrs. Morgan’s success with her 
chickens. Realizing the value of the 
best blood. she has merely used the 
same common sense methods and 
thought in handling her flock of pure- 
bred chickens that most farmers use 
in handling their herds of pure-bred 
cattle or hogs. 


success 





Bright colors are appropriate for north 
rooms, but with lots of sunlight 
should have light tones of gray or green. 
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A lifetime of heating comfort 
for the farm home! 
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EAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 


Puts IDEAL HOT WATER HEATING comfort at low 
cost in farm houses, with or without cellars 


The IDEAL-Arcola takes the place of a parlor stove. Buta stove wastes much 
of its heat up the chimney, whereas the IDEAL-Arcola is water-jacketed, and 
conveys its heat by hot water circulation through pipe-connected AMERICAN 
Radiators stationed in the adjoining rooms. Every bit of the big volume of heat 
developed from each pound of fuel is therefore made useful in keeping ALL the 
rooms uniformly, healthfully warm. There is no coal-waste. The IDEAL- 
Arcola does not rust out or wear out—will outlast the building—is a genuine, 
permanent investment! 


Shipped complete ready for immediate operation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
is on one floor. The Arcola is placed in any room that has a chimney connection. 
No running to cellar. 
Same water is used 
over and over again 
for years, 


Cleanly heating— 
healthful heat. | 
ing—free from | 

fire risks! 


Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the liv- 
ing-rooms. The IDEAL- 
Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of hot 
water—not the dry burnt- 
out atmosphere of stove 
heating. There is no fire 
tisk to building—nodanger 
to children—fire lasts for 
hours! The Arcola burns 
hard or soft coal. Brings 
cost of heating down tothe 
lowest notch — and gives 
IDEAL comfort. 






SS a ¢ 
Simple way of heating a four-room cellarless cottage by IDEAL- 
rcola Radiator-Boiler and three AMERICAN Radiators 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL. 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 
No exclusive 


esas AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY o-s¢e-» 
SB Ro Os oe oe cs ge cms ge Ome Oa ge oa ge Oa a oes 


Sold py all dealers. 
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are helping their husbands to prosper—are glad *~' 
they encouraged them to go where they could make a home of their 


own—save paying rent and reduce cost of living—where the 
could reach prosperity and independence by buying on easy terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many years has yielded from 2 
to 45 bushels of wheat tothe acre. Hundreds of eons in Western 
anada have raised crops in a single season worth more than the whole 
cost of their land. With such crops come prosperity, independence, good 
homes, and all the comforts and conveniences which make for happy living. 


Farm Gardens—Poultry—Dairying 


are sources of income second only to grain growing and stock raising, 
Good climate, good neighbors, churches, — >. es . 
schools, rural telephone, etc., give you the 
opportunities of a new land with the con- 
veniences of old settled districts. i 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of 

farm opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, reduced railway rates, etc., write 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


@. J. JOHNSTONE 202 W. Fifth $t., Des Moines, iowa 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Q. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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Dent Corn Immune From Euro- 
pean Corn Borer ? 


for | 

insect be« ga me e tot corn 
crop. thruou the ! ‘ itr 
While the corn bore pest to b 
rec d th, and tl ‘ 








con injury to ( " 
Trieties of corn in certail 
effect on the corn crop of t cou 
try as a who espe the cor 
belt, is unli! vy to b 

These rea ring ts ] been 
discovered as the 1 ult « I depart- 
ment’s work during the past seasor 

Up to the present tin the corn 
borer has inflicted considerable dam- 
age to corn only in the Boston district, 


where the corn grown is of the sweet 


and dwarf varieties and where the 
corn borer, owing to the climatic in- 
fluence of the gulf stream, is two- 
brooded After ten year of slow 


spread, the insect ha ttacked occa- 
sional fields of sweet and flint corn, 
under conditions favoring multiplica- 
tion of the borer, to the extent of near- 
ly 100 per cent of the stalks and 20 
to 50 per cent of the ears However, 
in most of the fields in the area now 
invaded in coastal Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, the injury has been 
negligible. When the corn borer lar- 
Vae are limited to the stalks, the ears, 
as a rule, are normal. Even when the 
larvae enter the ears, the injury is 
certainly not greater than that caused 
by the ordinary corn ear worm, which 
is reckoned at about 7 per cent by 
weight of the kernels of each ear at- 
tacked. The presence of corn borer 
larvae in ears ot corn has not 
in any case prevented the sale of the 
corn and, in most instances, it has 
been sold at the ordinary market 


sweet 


price 

As a result of the past season’s in- 
vestigations, the department believes 
thet the corn borer was brought to 
this country in 1909-10 with importa- 
tions of about 10,000 tons of broom 
corn, chiefly from Hungary Some of 
this broom corn wa used near Boston 
and some in the region in New Yorxk 
where the insect w first found in 
that state But the bulk of the broom 
corn went to St. Louis, Chicago, New 


south 


Orleans and other western and 


ern cities and wa widely di tributed, 


to broom factories A wide dissem- 
ination of the corn borer thruout the 
Mississippi valley, therefore, i 
ly possible 

The only 


entire 


kinds of corn that have 


been shown to be damaged to any ap- 
preciable extent by corn borers are 
Sweet corn and the dwarf flint va- 


rietie The few fields of dent corn 
grown in the invaded area in Massa- 
chusetts, both by farmers and as a 
part of the department's experiments, 
were practically free from infestation. 
In the large area in western New 
York, determined this fall to be in- 
fested and where it is believed the in- 
festation is of ten years’ standing, 
large-stalked corn is commonly grown 
It was so scantily infested thet dis- 
covery of the insect in most fields was 
possible only by the most intensive 
search. 

As a single-brooded insect, the corn 
borer is a negligible factor, even in the 
production of sweet corn and the 
dwarf varieties. Itis a single brooded 
insect in New York, and, by fair in- 


ference, will be single settee Te thru- 
out the northern portions of the corn 
belt. In New York, where the insect 
has presumably been present for nine 
or ten years, a great deal both of 
Sweet corn and flint corn are 





and tio 


fered 


appreciable injury was suf: 


There is, apparently, a possibility of 
eultural control. The only place whe 
appreciable injury has resulted from 
the corn borer is the trucking and 
small garden § district I liately 
around Boston, whet t truckers 
have universally complained of a 
shortage of labor There has been 








very general neglect of 1 growth 
along roadways, on was ind n 

even in home and truck I The 
insect—known to have than 100 
food plants—bred in such gr and 
weeds The corn grown thr this 
area is in patches of from a fraction of 


an acre to a few acres and evidently 
atttracted and concentrated the in- 
sects from the surrounding weeds. The 
Worst infested fields were usually 
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The OilPull Motor 
Demonstrates OilPull Quality 


OilPull Quality—proved by the remarkable 
10-year OilPull Record of Performance—is well 
demonstrated by the OilPull motor, the finest 
tractor motor in the world. 

This is a broad statement—but it is amply 
borne out by the facts. 
possesses more genuine qualityin material and 
workmanship than many of the finest automobile 
It is the type of tractor motorthathas 0° 


engines. 


proved the most efficient and durable in public 
and private tests for the past 10 years—two 
cylinder, low speed, heavy duty, valve-in-head. 

And these are the outstanding features of this 


OilPull motor:— 


—it is built complete in 


factories. 


—it stands absolutely alone for fuel economy— 
especially built for oil fuels and guaranteed in 
writing to operate successfully on kerosene under 


all conditions, 


—it follows automobile practice in machining 
—37 motor parts, including the cylinders, are 
ground to the thousandth part of an inch. 

—it is the only oil cooled tractor motor—un- 
affected by extremes of heat and cold. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, /nc. 





—its crankshaft is built to U. S. naval speci- 
fications—80,000 pounds tensile strength as 
against the usual 50,000 pounds. 


—it is throttle governed—the speed of the 


The OilPull motor 


driver’s seat. 


Kipp lubricator. 


engine automatically and instantaneously ad- 
justed to meet changes in the load. 


—the belt wheel runs directly off crankshaft— 
intermediate gears—clutch operated from 


—it employs a fresh oil system of combined 
force feed and splash—equipped with Madison- 


—it is equipped with a Bosch High Tension 


Advance-Rumely 
made. 


are enclosed. 


Magneto, the best and most expensive magneto 


e 


—all "moving parts, including the governor, 


all parts are easy of access. 


La Porte, Indiana 
Des Moines, lowa Kansas City, Mo. Peoria,.Il 


authorized dealers. 





The OilPull is made in four sizes—12-20, 
16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P.—standard in design. 
Advance-Rumely Service is guaranteed by 29 
branch offices and warehouses and our 3,000 
Write for our 1920 catalog. 
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tilled and weedy or 
neglected, weedy 


either poorly 
rounded by 


sur- 
areas. 


There were notable examples in the 
center of this district of well-tilled 
fields of sweet corn with clean sur- 
roundings in which injury was negli- 
gible 


The menace to the corn crop of the 
country, then, is minimized by the 
slight susceptibility of common corn 
to borer attack; by the practical cer 











tainty that the insect will be single 
brooded over the main corn-growing 
rea ind that wl single-brooded 
it inflicts no injury even on small 
*vpes of corn; and tl good culture 
in clean surroundings appears to be 
control measure 
TI European corn borer is now 
known to occur over the entire coastal 
region ot Massachusetts, including 
Cape Cod t islat and 
0 r 1 ft in ther New 
H ps! | X11 5 1,800 
ul ( New York, in th ‘lo 
i wk vallev betw \ st ind 
Albany, about S80 square miles; in 
west New York. ove irea of at 
least 500 square miles the area 
of known infest $ ¢ tly ex 
panding as the survey proceeds: and 
over a limited area in E: county, 
Pennsvivana ; 
In view of this known wide distribu- 
tion and the possibility that it ag ex- 


ist in numerous other localities, and 


in view also of the large number of 
the depart- 


plants on which it feeds, 


ment of agriculture realizes that ex- 
termination of the corn borer is out of 
the question except perhaps in limited 
areas of intensive produc tion, and that 
the problem now is to determine the 
infested, the economic impor- 
tance of the insect in different regions, 
practical con- 


areas 


and the possibilities of 
trol or extermination within small 
areas For these purposes, congress 


has been asked to make an appropria- 
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Moreover, potato diseases then did 
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they are now. At any 
rate, at the present time the average 
Iowa farmer is not justified in paying 
much attention to potatoes. The time 
in the cornfiel protita- 
bly spent. The trouble with the po 
tato is that it simply can't stand the 
hot, dry we: which we normally 
have in and August it is the 
heat whic damage 
even mol 


the state as 


d is much more 





h seems to do the 





drouth The log 
Wing potatoes under 
oO as our corre 
plant an early va 
ng, with the ob 














ject in mind of harvesting in July be 
fore the really hot weatl comes on 

Extension Bulletin No. 8 on potato 
growing may be had application 
to the lowa st 1 It gives 
standard mm concerning meth 
ods of pla spraying, cultivation, 
etc. 
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We are pian 
nad move to 


have room to Keep a cow. 
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ig to leave the farm 
wn where we shall not 
Ve thought 
of keeping a goat, but do not know if 
the milk would be palatable to drink 
or would furnish cream for table use. 
Ts ild like to hear from some one 
who has tried goat’s milk and learn 
ise’s experience 
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Buying Bonds 

\ Missouri subscriber writes: 
I enclose quotation on Liberty 
I have some surplus money 
upon which I am getting four per cent 
at the present time, and I have been 
thinking of buying some bonds, but I 
want vour advice. You will see by the 
quotation that the 31% per cent bonds 
: selling at slightly more than 100, 
while the fourth issue of bonds, bear- 
ing 4%, per cent interest, are selling 
it 93.04 and the four per cent bonds 
are quoted at about the same figure. I 
have $1,000 in “baby bonds.” and my 
wife also has a few. If I should get 

limit of $1,000 in my wife’s name, 
in case of her death could I get the 
money for them, or would they go to 
our baby? In buying these bonds, I 
have in mind simply holding my mon- 
ey until Iam ready to buy a farm, say 
in three to five yedrs. So whatever 
investment I make now, I want to 
1 
1 
I 
i 


ynds. 


ake with the assurance that I can get 

1v money out when I want it. What 

nds do you think it would pay best 

r me to buy? I was talking with a 

yvvernment employe today, and he ad- 
vises me to buy the land bank bonds, 
as they are paying 4% per cent and 

exempt from all taxation, includ- 
ing the income tax.” 

The variation in the price of the 
Liberty bonds is due to their liability 
to taxation. The 3% per cent bonds 

selling the highest because they 
are free from all kinds of taxes. Con- 
sequently, people who have large in- 
comes are willing to pay par or above 
for these bonds, even tho they bear 
but 3% per cent interest. They are 
sure of getting 3% per cent, without 
having to pay out part of it for in- 
come tax. The other issues of Liberty 
bonds, while carrying a higher rate of 
interest, are subject to income tax if 
held in large amounts. Hence they are 
selling below par. 

There are three things to consider 
in investing money in bonds: First, 
the safety of the investment: second, 
the interest return; third, possible ap- 
preciation of the principal. 

So far as the safety of the invest- 
ment is concerned, there is no differ- 
ence between any of the issues of gov- 
ernment bonds. They are all just as 
the government; and this 


safe 


as 





means that they are the best security 
in the world. As to the second: Tney 
vary in interest rates from 3% to 4% 
per cent; but this variation is evened 
up somewhat by the prices at which 
they can be bought. As to the appre- 
ciation in value: Unquestionably these 
bonds will all sell at par or above, but 
just when will depend somewhat upon 
general business conditions. We should 
say that the chances are very strong 
that the 4% per cent bonds, which are 
selling at 93 to 94, will advance several 
points during the next five years, and 
quite possibly may go to par or above. 

As between Liberty bonds and land 
bank bonds, our correspondent wil 
have to pay par for the latter, and this 
will wipe out the difference in the in- 
terest rate. Whether there would be 
any advantage to him in the tax-free 
feature will depend, of course, upon 
the amount of money he invests. There 
are also a number of very safe issues 
of railroad bonds, which are selling 
below par, which will yield a higher 
rate than any of the Liberty bonds; 
but in buying these he should take the 
advice of a thoroly responsible and 
well posted banker. 

Our correspondent {s doing a very 
wise thing in putting his money into 
safe bonds, which he can sell on any 
business day of the year, and thus re- 
lease his money whenever he is ready 
to use it. 





Prospective Ocean Freights 

The British, who study ocean freight 
rates as closely as corn belt farmers 
study Chicago grain quotations, pre- 
dict that within a year there will be 
available 50,000,000 tons of shipping, 
as compared with 45,000,000 tons be- 
fore the war. It is predicted that with- 
in a year the ocean freight on grain 
from New York to Liverpool will de- 
cline to 12°cents a bushel, or a little 
more than twice the pre-war rate. This 
will be an enormous decline, for at 
present it costs about ten times as 
much as it did before the war to ship 
grain from New York to Liverpool. It 
is also expected that the freight rate 
from Buenos Aires to either New York 
or Liverpool will be somewhere around 
24 cents a bushel within the next year 
or two. 


Oiling Pigs While They Feed 


By A. W. TURNER 


Combining the hog oiler and the self- 
feeder is a new device in swine man- 
ment that makes it certain that ev- 
ery hog will be oiled and that the 
work will be done at a low cost. Ev- 
t hog automatically oils himself at 
every meal on an oiler made mate- 
that can usually be picked up 


ol 


The 


“OSS 


board then nailed 
aci the feeder at such a height and 
position that the hogs must stoop un- 
der in order The cloth 

urated with the dip and a supply kept 
on hand so more can be added each 
day, or in the case of Mr. Nichols, 
a can of the dip is held on one end of 


padded 


Is Sat- 


to eat. 












































around the farm buildings and put to- | 
gether by the farmer. | the feeder and the pad refilled each 
According to B. F. Nichols, a prom- time the feeder is refilled. 
nt farmer near Nichols, Iowa, sev- | Located as it is, the pigs all rub 
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Arrangement of oiling pad on self-feeder 
eral of these home-made oilers have gainst the oiler while eating; not 


I placed on his self-feeders so that 


t hogs oil themselves while feed- 

This has two advantages, as all 

t pigs are oiled and that over the 

I 1 ond shoulders, where the lice 
I u. <e their appearance. 

rhe oiler is made by obtaining a 


or a 1x4 inch and as long as the 


trough of the self-feeder it is to be 
ced on. This board is wrapped 

1 old cloth, preferably woolen 
£00ds, to a tilickness of one and one- 
or two inches. This is then cov- 
ered by gunny sack or burlap. The 


7 


rd is wrapped firmly and the gun- 
sack drawn over all tightly, leav- 
ing no chance for anything to catch 

Wrinkles and thus tear the outer 
covering. 





only this, but the pig's back is squeez- 
ing oil out of the pad which runs over 
his back and down the sides so that 
most of the body is oiled. 

Thus, small and large, all members 
of the herd are oiled, which tends to 
produce a more content and steadier 
herd of swine. One advantage not to 
be overlooked is the fact that the oil is 
first poured on the head and shoulders 
of the animal, where the lice first start 
their parasitic work. An oiling at 
such a time may add several pounds 
to the weight of each hog. 


Mr. Nichols said that he had no- 
ticed that in most cases the hogs 
would spend considerable time rub- 
bing on the oiler after the “inner 


swine” had been satisfied. 
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Its dependable Crawler 
traction makes the Bates Steel 
Mule independent of poor foot- 
ing conditions, 


This 
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feature 


Yet, its reliability for Spring 
vork is only one of the reasons 
why each season sees a greater 
demand for the Bates Steel 
Mule by experienced tractor 
farmers. 

The front wheels make easy \\ 
steering and comfortable riding. / 

Descriptivé catalog sent 

@pon request. Ask today. 
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Des Moines, la. 
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= Bates Machine & TractorCo. 
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Joliet, Ill. 


-The most efficient tractor in America- 




















(SEE WHAT YOU 
SAVE! 


IN RENEWING, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL 
THREE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 








Regular Subscription Price, $1.25 a Year 
Special Price for Three Years Only $3.00 


On the Three-Year Subscription You Save 75c 


By renewing through your local Club Raiser you can save still 
another 50 cents by giving him your subscription for three 
years.instead of one. 








Subscription Price Through Club Raisers 
One Year, $1.00; Three Years, $2.50 





If there is a Club Raiser in your neighborhood, renew through 
him. If there is no Club Raiser in your neighborhood, why not 
start a Club? You can save on your own renewal and also save 
your neighbors some money. No authority is required on your 
part. Just go out and get two or more subscribers to send along 
with your own and you will all get the Club Rate. 
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Freezing Ice in Boxes 
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A Montana correspondent writes: HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. CO. 


3° on #00 AROUND TOP “I wish to install a water system in | 1843 Seward Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
8AWITS SPACED2E” our home, but am in doubt about the ; 
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Charge for Grain and Co 
Binders 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
What is a fair price to charge per 
for cutting grain with an eight- 

foot binder, furnishing two horses and 
n? Also for cutting corn with 
ler, furnishing three horses and 


\ssuming eight average life 
for the grain binder, the yearly cost of 
operating it, including interest on av- 

ge investment (one-half first cost), 
depreciation, shelter and taxes, repairs 

i upkeep, and lubricating oil, but 
excluding twine, driver and teams, is 
just about $50. Assuming an average 
of fifteen days’ use of fifteen acres 
1 day, this would be $3.33 per day 
or 22 cents per acre, for the binder 
alone. This is without figuring any 
fit to the owner. Allowing 10 per 


years 


cent profit would make it $3.67 per 
( or 24 cents per acre. Allowing 
15 cents per hour per horse and 50 
ts per hour for driver, the total 
per day, with no allowance for 
profit, would be $11.33, or 76 cents 
I acre, the owner to pay for twine 


\ssuming eight years average life 
for a corn binder, the yearly cost of 
( ating it, including interest on aver- 
‘ investment, depreciation, shelter 

taxes, repairs and upkeep, and lu- 

iting oil, but exclusive of twine, 
driver and teams, is $44. Assuming 

average of eight days’ use of 6.1 

es per day, this would be $5.50 per 
( or 90 cents per acre for the bin- 
der alone. Allowirg 10 per cent profit 
would make this $6.05 per day, or 99 
cents per acre. Allowing 15 cents per 
per horse and 50 cents per hour 
driver, this would make the cost 
1 day about $15, or $2.46 per acre, 
no allowance for profit. Owner 
of crop to pay for twine used. 


} } 





Location of Farm Lighting 
Plant 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
I have been thinking of installing 
farm lighting plant of the type 
which has a belt pulley for power. My 
is to place this plant in the pump 
ise, SO as to pump water and charge 
batteries at the same time. I pump 
\v water, both for the stock and 
1estic use, with a gasoline engine, 
installing one of the above plants 
ould get my electricity practically 
free of cost for fuel. 
“The one drawback to the above plan 
e fact that the plant would be lo- 
d in an unheated building about 
325 feet from the house and perhaps 
feet from the barn. I can run the 
main wires 150 feet to a pole near 
corner of the barn, then take off 
wires to the house, two to the barn 
nd small wires to the other buildings 


~~ se — KS 


where only one or two lights will be 
lired. Will want to run a one- 
quarter horse power motor at the 
i e and probably at the barn in ad- 
d n to the usual number of lights. 
at do you think of the practica- 
I y of my plan? What size wire will 
i d for the main line and for the 
] to the house? Would there be 
( derable voltage drop in that dis- 
t >on a 32-volt circuit? What kind 


of wire should I use for this, copper 
insulated or plain galvanized 
why our 
be able to install 


We see no reason corre- 
dent should not 


electric lighting plant of the type 





he is considering and get a_ small 
amount of belt power at the same time 
he is doing his battery charging. 
There is no particular objection to 
I ng the batteries in an unheated 
building, provided one is careful to 
ke them thoroly charged up during 
ve cold weather. They should be 
£ d oftener and the specific grav- 
ity must be watched closely. When it 
Zets down to 15 or 20 below zero, it is 
rt ling the danger point for a bat- 
tery which is not fully charged. 

Here is another suggestion which 
our correspondent might work during 
extremely cold weather. Have the bat- 
u and engine fitted with a tight 


Cover made of some material which 
Will hold the heat well and then have 
it a 25-watt lamp fixed so that it 
Can be kept burning under this cover. 
This will furnish enough heat to keep 


the battery and engine ready to start 
Promptly. Be careful, however, that 
the lamp does not come in contact 


with the cloth, however, or it may start 
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successful oil tractor. 


ing how. 


















HART- PARR 30—Winning the Official Tests Today 
Price $1395 f. o. b. Factory 


The Great 
Granddaddy of 
All Tractors 


Nineteen years ago Hart-Parr founded 
the tractor industry—built the first 
Many of the 
old Hart-Parrs that plowed the virgin 
prairies of the Northwest are working 
the same fields today. The construction of 
our present tractor—the Hart-Parr 30 is 
based on these many years of experience— 
it is the result of nineteen years of know- 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 
587Lawler Street 


Charles City, lowa 


Get this 
FREE Book 


It’s FULL of Useful 


Tractor Information 


\ Get the facts about 


It has a 
Family Record 
or Long Life 


When you buy life insurance, one of 
the first and most important questions 
examiner is: “How old 
were your parents when they died?” 


asked by the 


The longer they lived, the better risk 
you are for the life insurance company. 


When you buy a tractor, its ancestry 
is an important thing for you to con- 
sider, because the best tractor is the 
one that gives you the biggest day’ 
work, for the greatest number of days, 


~ 








at the lowest total cost for labor, fuel 





this wonderful Hart- 
Parr 30 tractor. 
The book tells you 


just how it is 
built, just what 
it will do. 


NINETEEN YEARS TRACTOR BUILDING 


and upkeep. 


MOST POWER 
for the 


LONGEST TIME 


OLD-HART PARR No. 1 Built in 1901 
The First Successful Oil Tractor 
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a fire when the heat is confined in this 
way. While this plan will protect the 
battery and engine from freezing, it is 
open to the objection that the acid 
fumes from the battery will quickly rot 
out the cover and will have a tendency 
to attack the metal of the engine. 

A better way would be to put the 
battery in a frost proof basement un- 


der the engine floor, but in such a 
place that it will be easy to inspect 
and work over. The engine can be 


protected by a non-freezing solution or 
by a cover with a lamp under it as we 
have already described. 

Looked at from the matter of cost, 
however, our correspondent’s plan does 
not sound so well. The heaviest load 
he will have at any one time will be 
the electric iron, with the possibility 
that one or two lights will be going at 
the same time, which would mean a 
load of perhaps 550 watts or about 18 
amperes. From sketch submitted, this 
will have to go thru about,700 feet of 
wire (twice the distance), allowing a 
little for wiring inside the house. To 
keep the voltage drop below 214 volts, 
as large as one can and have the iron 





heat right, would require a No. 3 in- 
sulated copper wire. over a 
quarter inch in diameter and the 700 


This is 


feet alone would weigh about 150 
pounds and would cost more than a 
small gas engine to do the pumping 


would. To carry the whole current up 
to the barn and then branch off would 
probably cost more than to run from 


the plant directly to the house and 
then run a separate line to the barn 
and other buildings, as a No. 10 in- 


sulated wire would be plenty large for 
the second circuit, as 8 or 9 amperes 
is the most it will be called on to carry 
even with a one-fourth horse-power 
motor, 

Our advice in our correspondent’s 
case would be to put the lighting plant 
and batteries in the basement of his 
house with the exhaust well muffled so 
as not to be annoying, run the electric 
iron from the generator instead of 
from the battery, put a No. 10 irfsu- 
lated copper wire to the barn and back, 
and No. 14 to the other buildings 
where one or two lights are needed. 
The pumping can be taken care of by 
a windmill with perhaps an air-cooled 





gas engine in reserve. A water-cooled 


one can be used by using a non-freez- 
ing solution. The resistance of iron 


wire is so high that it is not practical 
to use it for any distance carrying any 
appreciable amount of current. 


Safe Speed for Blower Fan 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“How fast is it safe to run a 38-inch 
malleable iron fan, equipped with 
knives, as on a silo filler, without dan- 
ger of its flying to pieces from the 


speed?” 

This is something which can not be 
answered very definitely, since the safe 
speed will vary with the weight of the 
wheel, the shape of the cross-section, 
or how the weight is distributed with 
respect to the rim, how well the wheel 
is turned up and balanced, how solid 
and rigid the frame and bearings are, 
how much care has been given to cast 
ing and annealing, and so on. In gen- 
eral, no machine of this size should be 
run above 1,000 r. p. m. without special 
instructions from the manufacturer. 
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have cleaned up 
as practical, he 
an average daily ration of about 45 
pounds of silage, two or three pounds 
of either mixed or alfalfa hay, and two 
pounds of cottonseed meal or oil meal 
At the same price per ton, we are in 
clined to give a decided preference to 
the oil meal With prices as quoted 
it will pay to buy enough alfalfa hay 
at $32 a ton to feed or two pounds 
per steer dail We would not consider 
using the alfalfa hay as a complete 
substitute for the oil meal or cotton 
secd meal, unless hay of good quality 
could be secured for than $25 a 
ton. Even then, it might pay to feed 
as 1 on as pound of oil meal per 
steor 

W ce 


correspol der 
right Nie 
the stalk field so far 
hould get them onto 


one 


less 


one 
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low as $1.20 per bush 
el, we are inclined to think that the 
steer market next spring will be high 
enough to warrant the feeding of a 
fairly heavy ration of corn during the 
last two or three months of the feed 
ing period But of course it is 
possible to make more than a guess 
at this time 


corn 


A Nebraska correspondent writes 


‘We are feeding a load of mixed 
stecrs and cows all the ear corn they 
wil! clean up and all the alfalfa hay 
they want Would you buy oil meal 


for them at $9 per ton, or alfalfa 
mol feed at $40 per ton?” 

At the Nebraska station they fed one 
lot of steers an average daily ration 
of 14 pounds of corn and 12.6 pounds 
of alfalfa hay, in comparison with an 
other lot which received an average 
daily of 14 pounds of corn, 11.7 pounds 
of alfaifa hav, and 1.5 nn ‘ 
to ed meal The teers getting the 
ce nseed meal gained about one-fift 
o' pound 1 e per | id t 
t! getting only corn and alfalt If 
oi eal had ‘ i t 
to ed eal, we anticipat that ver 
Sirilar result but p bly 
by would have been secured. Om 
cr pont 
ci and 
al fa hay costs him more than $20 
me ton, we anticipate that it may pay 
him to feed his steers one 


meal per head daily \s long as tl 


isses 


lent does not quote prices on 
alfalfa hay, but in ec: ! 
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It t, the that at the 
present time coil meal is selling about 
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to oats \s long as our correspond 
ent has oats at 65 cents a bushel, we 
are inclined to advise him to feed his 
calves pretty~heavily on oats and to 
feed not more than one pound of oil 
meal per calf daily 


How Long Will the Silage Last? 








An lowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have 35 feet of silage in a 12x45 
foot silo, and wish to know how long 
it will last averag- 
ing 1,900 pou This silo 
is filled fu d to t 
deptl he ive made 
about f Sil I How 
much ¢§ can I expect from this sil 
ige if | feed about two pounds of 
oil meal pe steer daily in addition to 
the silage? Would it also pay to feed 
about eight pounds of corn per steer 
daily when corn is worth $1.30 per 


bushel?’ 


We customarily figure that it takes 


about fifty cubic feet of settled silage 
to make a ton The rule for finding 
the number of cubic feet in the silo 
is to square the diameter and mul 


tiply by .7854 and this 
depth of 


result by the 








the settled silage Following 
this rule ve find that I corre 
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“The Old hone Master” 


I’mright at it again, Friend, 
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my wholesale direct-to-you from 
my factory prices. 
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Adding Corn to a Heavy Silage 
Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

I am feeding a load of 750-pound 
steers 4m average daily of about 40 
pounds of silage and 2'» pounds of cot- 

nseed meal. If I continue the heavy 

ige ration, my silage will not last 
me past the first of February, and I 
thinking of adding 10 or 12 pounds 
corn to the average daily ration of 
each steer, in order that I may make 
my silage go further and hold my cat- 


longer. I have my corn bought 
at $1.25 per bushel. Do you _ think 
the future of the cattle market _ will 
warrant adding corn to this silage ra- 


tion? 
From the standpoint of safety and 

nomy it is hard to beat an average 
daily ration of 50 pounds of silage, 3 
pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal, 
and 2 or 3 pounds of clover cr alfalfa 
hay. But when the silage is limited, 
and especially in a year like the pres- 
ent, when corn is moderately cheap in 
relation to finished steers, it is worth 
while to think about adding corn to 
t ration. Especially is this the case 
if there are hogs following. 

At the Iowa station @ year ago, the 

ivy silage steers required ror 190 
pounds of gain, 1,900 pounds 35: silage, 
110 pounds of oil meal, and 56 nounds 
of alfalfa hay. The steers which wer 
fed a similar ration, except that the 
silage was reduced and an average 
daily of 15 pounds of shelled corn 
was fed, required for 100 pounds of 


gain, 920 pounds of silage, 500 pounds 
of shelled corn, and 30 pounds of al- 
falfa hay. The hogs behind the heavy 
steers recovered practically 
nothing in the way of feed, whereas 
the hogs behind the corn steers recov- 
ered the equivalent of 44 pounds of 
corn and 245 pounds of tankage for 
each 100 pounds of gain made on the 
steers. The corn. steers, moreover, 
were valued $1.20 a hundred higher 
than the heavy silage steers. Every- 
thing considered, it would seem that 
it would pay to add corn to the ration 
when corn is not worth more than one- 
seventh as much per bushel as the sil- 
age is per ton. In a case like our cor- 
respondent’s, where the silage is likely 
to give out in February, we would be 
rather inclined to add some corn, even 
tho the corn is worth one-fifth as much 
per bushel as the silage is per ton. At 
the present time well finished steers 
seem to be commanding a considerable 
premium over half-finished steers. Of 
course, this premium in all probabil- 
ity will not be quite so wide in Feb- 
ruary and March. Nevertheless, if 
our correspondent has his corn bought 
at $1.25 per bushel, we are inclined 
to think that it will pay him to add up 
to 10 or 12 pounds per steer daily. 
If he has no hogs following, we would 
advise feeding no corn to the steers, 
but would send the steers to market 
as soon as they have cleaned up the 
sliage. 


Feeding for the Baby Beef 
Contest 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“IT have a calf entered in the baby 
beef contest which closes September 
6th, 1920. This calf now weighs 400 
pounds, and I am feeding it a mixture 
of three parts corn, two parts oats and 
one-seventh of a part of oil meal. 
Later on, I was thinking of adding 
nore oil meal. What can I feed this 
calf to make it gain as much as possi- 
ble on as little feed as possible.” 

A mixture of three parts corn, two 
parts oats and a little oil meal fed to 
the calf according to appetite, should 
bring it thru the winter in good con- 
dition. Calves are very fond of oil 
meal, and it may pay to increase 
the oil meal in the ration to as much 
as three pounds daily. At Ames, they 
have found when putting calves on 
self-feeders of shelled corn, hominy 
feed, oil meal, oats, ete., that the 
calves almost invariably eat just about 
as much oil meal as any other single 

d. In one experiment, with calves 
weighing about 500 pounds, they got 
to eating an average daily of around 
Six pounds of oil meal. 

Oil meal is high in price this year, 

d the practical thing for this boy 
Will probably be to use a mixture of 
about four parts corn, two parts oats 

i one part oil meal. Next summer, 
during the last two or three months 
of the feeding period, it might be 
worth while to experiment by putting 
before this calf in separate troughs 


silage 








| corn, oats and oil meal, and allowing 
| it to balance its own ration. 

If this boy feeds skillfully, he can 
probably get average daily gains of | corn 
or 2% 
pounds of gain, it wi 
an average of the entire feeding We 
period somewhere around 400 pounds 














siderably, 
pasture he has. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of whey 
for hogs averaging around a hundred 
pounds each? Corn is $1.25 per bushel 
and tankage is $108 per ton. I can get 
the whey at the local creamery for a 
cent a gallon. How many bushels of 
corn and how many pounds of tankage 
does it take to make a hundred pounds 
of gain when the hogs are getting all 
the whey they will drink?” 

The best 
have been conducted at the Wisconsin 
station, with a barley and tankage ra- 


consin station, that under conditions 
where it required 395 pounds of ground 
bariey and 28 pounds of tankage to free 
produce a hundred pounds of gain, it 


equirec 331 pounds of ground barley 
and 629 pounds of whey. Evidently, 


same value as 10 pounds of ground bar- 
ley and 4 pounds of tankage 


pounds. To prodnee i00 
l 


1 probably take 


corn, 150 pounds of oats, 100 
the amount of hay varying con- 
depending on how much 
t 


Whey for Pigs 


Ss 
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Wi 


le 


experiments with whey 


They found last year, at the Wis 


pounds of whey had about the 
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corn, 
was found that it took for a hundred 
pounds of gain 350 pounds of shelled 


ankage. 


pec 
get 
i 

! will make no mistake in buying 


tankage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


age 
deal 


tankage and shorts, do not eat more 
than 
daily. 
eating a lot of the shorts indicates 
that they are an unusually good grade 
of shorts. 


under the same conditions, it 


and 34 pounds of tankage. No 


experiment was conducted with whey 
in connection with corn and tankage. 
doubt, however, if 100 pounds of 
whey has the ability to do more than | 
replace 8 pounds of corn and 3 pounds } 
pounds of oil meal and 300 pounds of of | 
experiments with whey as rather more 
favorable than may ordinarily be ex- 
d. t 

vhey at a cent a gallon, and if he 


We regard the Wisconsin 


But if our correspondent can 
ated convenient to a creamery, 


to feed in connection with corn 


Shorts for Fall Pigs 





am feeding sixty-eight head of 


fall pigs on self-feeders of corn, tank- 
and shorts. The shorts cost me 
$55 per ton, but they are a very good 
grade of shorts and have the red dog 
flour 
making rapid gains, but eat a great | 
of the shorts. 
shorts are too expensive to feed along | 
with the corn and tankage?” 
Ordinarily, pigs which are allowed 


left in them. These pigs are 


Do you think the 
access to self-feeders of corn, 


one pound of shorts per head 
The fact that these pigs are 





It has been found in exper- 


i9l 


iments at the Kansas and Iowa sta- 
tions that a good grade of shorts may 
often help out a ration of corn and 


tankage considerably. We would be 
inclined to continue these pigs on 
shorts, as well as corn and tankage, 
until after they have passed a weight 
of 160 pounds. It is a good plan to 
give fall pigs whatever they relish 


during the months of January’ and 
February. Corn and tankage alone is 
splendid, but if a good grade of pal- 
atable shorts is available, we would 
be inclined to feed it, especially during 
the coldest weather 


- ° 

Slopping Problem 

An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“T am grinding some low. grade 

wheat and rye for my hogs, and wish 
1 right to feed 


to know if it will be all 
the mixture dry out of a self-feeder, 
or if it would be better to feed it in 
a slop.” 

When pigs can get plenty of water 
elsewhere, it ordinarily doesn’t pay to 
slop. On the contrary, certain exper- 
indicate 
that slopping is a_ positive disad 
vantage. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent give this ground wheat and 
rye out of a self-feeder, that he give 
these pigs free access to water, and 
that he feed a little ear corn twice a 
day. We also would be inciined to 
feed some tankage, either in a self- 
feeder, or hand-fed at the rate of about 
one-third of a pound per hog daily 


iments at the lowa station 
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Cut in Two the High Labor Cost 
of Operating Your Barn 


Saving labor is the chief purpose and proved 


accomplishment of Louden Barn Equipment. 
Our Big 224-Page Barn Equipment Cata- 
log shows exactly what you need in your barn to 
make it more profitable—Stalls and Stanchions, 
Feed and Litter Carriers, Animal Pens, Water 
Bowls, Hay Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn 
and Garage Door Hangers, Cupolas, Ventilators— 
Everything for the Barn.” Seat postpaid—no 
charge—no obligation. 
Louden Barn Equipment ie inexpensive, easy 
to install in any barn, old or new, is # big paying 
investment even in a small barn. 
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One of the important features of 

uden service to barn builders is 
the Louden Barn Plan Book shown 
above. When you have this book 
before you any uncertainty as to 
the kind of barn you want to build 
disappears, because it is a complete 
story of barn building, from foun- 
dation to cupola. It is a large book 
(73 x 10} inches when closed) and 
the two pages shown above area 


We are sending this valuable book to prospective barn builders, 
or obligation. Just write us how soon you are likely to build or remodel your barn. 


You Need LOUDEN Expert Barn Building 


Because you want to use every foot of lumber 


asto make every minute of the carpenter's time count. Plans do away with trouble-breed- 
Suppose you built your barn without any definite plan and found after- 


ing guesswork. 
wards that you had a dark, poorly ventilated 
or imperfectly drained barn, or that the ar- 
rangement was not convenient? To change it 
would be costly. Why take chances of this 
sort when Louden experts will give you the 
benefit of the most advanced thought and 
practice in barn construction and arrangement 
without charge? Just write us what kind of 
barn you have in mind, number and kind of 
stock you wish to house, and we will send 
you preliminary blueprints showing how your 
ideas can be carried out to the very best ad- 
vantage, for economy, convenience and profi- 
table operation. 


Our eervice organization is «t your command for any help you may need in planning 


or equipping your barn. 


Zhe coupon or a post card will receive prompt attention. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


2839 Court Street 


(Established 1867) 


Fairficld, lowa 





Expert Barn Plan Serv 










WM. LOUDEN 
Over 60 years’ expe- 
rience in planning and 
equipping barns for 
greater convenience, 
comfort and economy. 
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ice Will Help You 
fair specimen of all the 112 pages 
It shows 74 barns and other farm 
buildings of all sizes and styles, 
with estimates of cost; tells about 
concrete work, roof and floor con- 
struction, grading, drainage, fram- 
ing, lighting and ventilation, silo 
building, etc. Every subject is 
illustrated and described in a sim- 
ple manner which anyone can 
understand. 

ipaid, without charge 





Service More Today Than Ever Before 


you buy to the very best advantage, as w 













THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 
2839 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Please send, postpaid, without charge or 
obligation, the books checked below. 
Louden Barn Plans 
f Louden Iilustrated Catalog 


I expect to build (remodel) a barn about 
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10 and 14 years of age, our correspond- 
ent is probably pursuing a wise plan to 
figure on using summer silage rather 
than pasture. We believe it wel, 
however, to have at least a little pas- 
ture, and in our correspondent’s -case 


because a father or 
friend wanted to see 
them start right. 
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——— — eC 7 eas , x y re = ° ; 
| onditions as he is working, we are in If you want to “start right” see nearest De Laval agent, if 
| j ; clined to favor the Holsteins. you do not know his name, write to nearest De Laval office 
- : =— &! . id ‘ 
isis 2/5] § Shipping Cows THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CQO. 
E The wing informati S e , . 
- os follos — — _ as to ‘es 165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
. = S andli cows ans yé , , SAN ; 
ee eee ae eee eee NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
: a ~ me 4 tained by a representative of the Uni- 
ee in v9.00) (9 ted States Department of Agriculture 
de tomes ; 7 7 1 Se 
fcr eaverel nrominent’ ahi ors 
iy 6! 6 - from several prominent shippers, each a a lle al 
italia? on 8 of whom handles annually from 2,50 a aes : <i renme oat- Pema 
Pittsbu . b ; ~s i y from 2,500 under normal conditions before and | 
oem sas Cit) 6.8! 8.7) 15 to 4,000 head of dairy cows during the trip They should fed | 
° nan 1 qy 14 ‘ } . 4 
indiana} » ‘ 1. Do not ship fresh cows long dis- | and watered at regular intervals; and | 
*At D nes the countr pping tances unless express cars under | if any of the animals are in milk, they | 
station pric estit t 20 cent particularly favorable conditions. The should be milked on schedul It 
under the f. o. b. citv quotation. | expense involved naturally limits such to feed ensilage and hay during ship- 
| operations to valuable pure-bred indi- ment if the cows are accustomed to 
—— | viduals Time 1 time again, as a these roughages. Simple provision for 
» irvi s Witho: — i 1 iit of being shipped shortly after the feeding of these materials can be 
} v1 1 S > ; . : snag 
Dair' ing + ithout I asture freshening, or so as to calve in tran- | made by stretching small-mesh hog : 
An Iowa correspondent writes sit sh cows » been ruined so far | wire along the side-walls and ceiling | y — 
like the advice of ne of vour read cerned which can be filled with iy and en- ¢ to force the 
ers. I have two boys, ten and { 2 {ilk cows of grade breeding usu- | SU#age In proportion to the app a cow’s produ 
years old, and I own a fifty-acre, w lly shipped by freight, and the ex- | -_ cattie ; Grain 1s ® tion if the milk-making organ 
2 . 7 4 : ‘ = P . ‘ } . } ‘ a “oe teria ra in S 1 ° . : 
impr 1 farm, on rom a peri ds shipp ects only dry sir ie ; 1 @ —the udder and teats—is not 
of 15,000 people. Iam t king of cows and “far springers” for long ship- | ‘ é dies tio een rege ® perfect. The slightest conges- 
mn te i ( { ‘ , Ij } Ve never made to prevent wasti as a I ; “n+ > wh . : } 
ting up two 3, 10x30 fe x] en Heit ch have never a UP acacpe Pips ® ition or injury will immediately 
to use one for winter and the othe dropped calves, and which are not du ee eee duper ipr ncaa Sereda @ interfere with the easy “giving 
for summer. My expectation would be | to freshen ut 26 foer wake: | SSO when not dastcnos ee. | ae eee, a the ee. 
to keep ten good cows the year ; nd after arrival at d ation make good eee ee eee seg vcte Mommas yboe: — @ Bag Balm is a soothing oint- 
I would have seven acres of pasture buys, as they are of a s and condi- senses i points where the @ ment of extreme penetrating 
on wW - ch to run these cows, but w ld tion whi h permits ot ading the car ae ™ 1 aan at a a @ power. In Caked Bag, Cow 
also have some ho ym the sevel to capacity. Furthermore, immature soadia nar. io erg ayS | g Pox, Bunches, etc., the injured 
acres as well a e cows. \W ly t s are less susceptivle to injury = om .- geal load pete es @ tissues are quickly softened, 
advise Short-horns, Holsteins or Jet n transit and to damage as a result | COWS ao $ mi the car With | g inflammation removed and the 
seys under such condition I prefer fa marked change of environment. the stock, as often he can avert injury Sg normal texture restored. Bag Balm 
Short-horns on account of the calves 3 if possibl ship only animals AE ES OE ee SER. a eed ne ge yen 
being more valuable, but am wonder a * “ rp a mee om 10. Several large barrels of water, in — ion and any extreme sore 
; ; h horns. In case horned animals : oth on meats at tee a @ of tender condition. 
ing if the greater quantity of milk pro are shipped, they should be tied se- as well as plenty of feed, should be a Thousands of dairymen would not be 
duced by purely dairy cows would urely or penned off in one end of the carried in the car as protection against without a package of Bag Balm in 
overcome this difference. Is it pos ir. to preclude the possibility of in- | @°!@¥ oF accident which may detain 8 cea — So ae Se 
ince h: peerage gees ‘gether car, to preclude the possidility of in the train and leave the animals bun- @ ment for warding of serious troubles. 
sible to have a cow milk good t he juring other animals during the trip os 8 — He abi “ Sold in ,fenerous 60c packages by 
summer on silage? I have used the | 4 Similarly, when bulls are shipped ery or thirsty for excessive periods 3 feed dealers, druggists and general 
silo for tive years, and like it fine for | jn mixed loads. thlev should be secure- 11. Sand or.cinders constitute the & Wrinkles * om wae” Dairy 
winter feeding.” | ly penned apart from the females. best bedding materials, and during long a RS ein 
An acre of land in corn for silage | 5. Other conditions being equal, it | trips tresh supplies of these materials * DAIRY ASSOC TATION Cco., 
: ieee eee ; ans equal, ** | should be placed in the car at unload- | gy LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
will yield from two to five times as | is advisable to load a car to capacity, | ing points, in case they are needed 
» > ° : as the nimals T vel rotter her — ALLUS, 101 as sey Alt eur “ 
much feed as an acre of land in pas- | mah haces ooaigainbey t Ses) 5c | 12. In view of the high price of A 
| there is a minimum of space in which Oe } _ eee , 
ture. However, it takes labor to put up | i> menee abet dairy cows at the present time, it is 
2 | aan ‘ Ut > spati hat roryw et skmar 1¥ - - — 
silage, and in most sections of the corn | 6 So dar as possible, the stock — 299 ave tae “ith ry stockman exert PEOPLE 
ture j ti . ‘ Cup ate : : al fforts to make for cow comf ; 
belt pasture is still cheap enough go should be shipped during cold weath- me ae nad ii hs Sa son , oe PI] g 
as to make it worth while to depend { er, as cows handled during hot weath- re op hangs the animals with | — - 
chiefly on pasture rather than summer er are li ¢ as We ‘ a minimum. of loss as a result of care- 
} : than summer are liable to shrink in milk flow ae odie k of ; T E fi 
silaze, especia ly thru May. June and during the successive lactation pel od lessness, — of attention and in<¢ xpe- GE sent GL AN Mil K 
- Jevertheless. the vener ee pte kbage a ecetangaees oe ience in the -shipping siness } , 4n winter, when the cows are stabied anc” 
July. Nevertheless, the general tend as a consequence of such a trip — the cow-shipping business. | ishard to keep the udders clean, clip the flanks 
ency of the times is for land to ad 7. Special precaution must be exer- will do ft it nak on tra So ened : 
+; SET i, ci cle age Pa ; . E will do it if you use a Stewart No. 1 Machine— 
Sheet _ ae he ene am re rapic v than cised in shipping cows during cold } 4 — : a | then the parts can be wiped in a jiffy and_the 
ador, and this means thrt more and | weather, to avoid exposure which will | f ccredited Herds in Ohio | milk will be clean and free from dirt. Clips 
more land will be put into corn for | favor the contraction of pneumonia, | A ee  - lete. only@i®. oat your dealer © 
summer silage. In large sections of Bis a fat am < seein A recent report of the state veteri- ; - nd pay balance when it comes 
: ; c ns of usually a fatal disease among mature | ; . : CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO.. | 
morthern France, Belgium and Ger- | cattle. At best it takes an animal | "@ran indicates that Ohio is taking | Dept. A 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, lilinois 
¢ > sw kent sfor : . wiciie aia " + —— . ae Sg —— 
ae, coe kept, before the _war, more | about a year to become thoroly acclim- | the tuberculosis eradication campaign T 1 
the ss 9g hed than they did in ated to a warmer or colder climate serious]\ Herds of not less than five | W A N E D = 
he corn beli rhey did this in spit and on that account the movement pure-bred or ten grade cattle listed in | , Farm or income property for my modern 1 room ABSO 
of the fact that they fed their live | should take place when the temper lagen eRe ow iste@ I | home and beautifully landscaped 12 acres, nicely Fedaces 
stock verv largely — ylines - . Ee an . apolar , vempera- the accredited list total 49 at presen located on Main street, good lowa county seat; tow? Mop8 ps 
with v ry li | 1 aaaiie ture of the two points Is as nearly While 123 more have been once tested of 4000. Price 825,000, clear Address dealers 
: ery little land in pasture | similar as possible without reactors. Box 185, Independence, lowa. ae 
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The Hog Waterer That 
Meets All Requirements 


Itis sanitary—will not freeze in 
winter—keeps water coolin summer 
—water fed automatically to 
drinking pan—troughs are always 
full, never overflow—no mud holes 
or disease breeding places around 
troughs, 

Is not this evidence enough why 
you should get a 


MABRHBLTOWN 


without delay? Atleast investigate 
it. You'll never regret doing so* 
The MARSHALLTOWN enables 
you toget more for your hogs because 
it makes them heavier and healthier 
and protects their health. The 
amount > at save on feed alone pays 
for this Waterer in a very short time. 
It is built to last—troughs inside— 
lamp directly under troughs—water 
feeds automatically—and your hogs 
do not get a chance to waste or foul 
the water. 
Write us for prices and full particulars. 


KETCHUM & CO. Marshalltown, lowe. 














THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 





Send today for literature and direct prices. 
THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 


Remsen, Office L. lowa ‘ 


SAVE-The -HORSE: 


(Trade Mark Registered) 

























boomer 


Think of it—over a quarter of a 
million—Satisfied Users. Save- 
The-Horse has demonstrated its 
unequalled power by consistently 
curing thousands of so-called tn- 
curable, complicated and stubborn 
cases, 

NO MORE 
Save-The-Horse Remedy {s sold 
under a Signed GUARANTEE- 
BOND.» to refunc money if ft 
fails to pe manently cure 
SPAVIN, Ringbone Thoropin, 
or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof, 
ot Tendon Disease; HorseWorks. 
In liquid form—more penetrating 
than paste or blisters, It acts on 
diseased bone, calcareous deposit 
and tissue. 

Our FREE Book—96 pages, Illus- 
trated—tells how to diagnose 
easily and treat 5§ kinds of lameness, Every horse owner 
thould write for this BOOK, expert Veterinary advice, 
and copy of Signed Guarantee—ALL FREE. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., 308State Street, Binghamton, N.Y, 

Druggtsts Everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 

GUARANTEE or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid. 


BSORBINE 


bia LA: + Al 















TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, —— Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; eals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
sen _ — y~ — bores. 
per_bottle, deliver 
. Book 7 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.. the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
fduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains, Bruises; 
®ps pain and infammation. Price $1.25 per bottle at 
ers or delivered. Will tell you more If you write. 
Licral Trial Bottle for 10¢ in stamps. 
WF. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








For Government Ownership 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of the 5th inst. you 
quote the resolutions of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Grange as being opposed to gov- 
ernment ownership, and you say they 
reflect accurately the mind of the 
farmer on government ownership. I 


beg to take issue with you on this 
subject. There were about 360 dele- 
gates to the conventicn at Chicago 


which you allude to, and I doubt if all 
the farmers are in accord with them 
on the question of government owner- 
ship. I, for one, am not. 

In a recent issue of your magazine 
you quote from some paper in Illinois 
which claimed a farmer had been paid 
something like $300 per month to turn 
an electric switch twice a day. Why 
a progressive farm paper like Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, edited by intelligent 
men, should spread such _ poison 
broadcast over the country I can not 
understand. 

Telegrams are being sent by mail 
today instead of by wire. Is it be- 
cause the government took over the 
telegraph system, or because certain 
men are trying to discredit govern- 
ment ownership? I really’ believe 
there are men in the cabinet today 
who are working with the railroad of- 
ficials trying to discredit government 
ownership. You speak about poor 
shipping accommodations because of 


inefficient government control. Were 
shipping accommodations perfect be- 
fore the government took over the 


roads? If so, why the roads 
taken over at all? 

We have not had real government 
ownership. The men who ran the 
roads twenty years ago run them to- 


were 


day. I understand that in Switzer- 
land and Germany the government 
owns the railroads and they are a 


success. You perhaps know the facts 
better than I do, for you have trav- 
eled in those countries and I have not. 

We were told before we got the par- 
cel post that it would not work, that it 
sounded good in theory but it would 
not work. But it does work and works 
well. If the parcel post had been 
turned over to the express companies 
to run the way the railroads were left 
in the hands of railroad officials, it 
would not have proven a_ success 
either. 

Let us look at the railroad business 
before the government took them over. 
In Colorado in 1906 a certain road 
kept a dispatcher at the keys seventy- 
two hours without rest. He went to 
sleep, forgot to flag a train, and thir- 
ty-six people were killed. Another case 
came under my _. observation. A 
freight train was ordered to make a 
certain siding and a passenger train 
was given a clear track. The freight 
failed to make the siding and thirty- 
two people were killed. Another case: 
A passenger train was ordered on a 
blind siding to wait for a freight. 
The freight could not get up the 
grade, so the passengers waited all 
night. In 1902 I was working in the 
supply yards of a railroad. Some con- 
demned bridge timber was sent in. 
We unloaded it and the same day got 
an order for good timber. We were 
ordered to load it up and ship it back 
to him, which we did. The bridge 
foreman immediately sent it back to 
the yards. Some waste! In 1910 the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad awoke to 
find they had been fleeced out of 
$600,000 by fraudulent repair bills, 
and all this under efficient private 
management. 

Would any one advocate turning our 
postoffice system over to business men 
to run for profit? The railroad com- 
panies now want the roads back and 
the government to guarantee them le- 
gal returns on their investment for 
five years. Why not guarantee the 
farmer a legal interest on his invest- 
ment? The majority of the farmers 
may be opposed to government own- 
ership, but that ought not to condemn 
it. The farmers were opposed to hav- 
ing their stock inspected and slaugh- 
tered when the foot and mouth disease 
was at its height. I heard farmers say 
stock was better off for having it and 
they were so penurious that they 
would rather have had their stock die 
and stand all the loss themselves than 
to have them killed and get gay for 
them. 

I am glad to see the farmers organ- 
izing for we deserve to have our in- 
nings sometime, and better late than 
never. But if the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is a success we must 



















of hard plowing. 

Third—Convenience 
loss of time in running 
money rapidly. 


or straw-covered fields. 





the tractor. 


FOUNDED 
1826 
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Four Essentials 
ina Tractor Plow 


First—A safe margin of strength in all parts sub- 
ject to strain, because you can’t afford delays when 
every hour is worth a two-dollar bill. 
Second—Simplicity and strength in the power 
lift device, because delicate or complicated mech- 
anism here is likely to go wrong under the stress 


B. F. Avery Tractor Plows 
excel in all these respects. 
braces and coulter stems are of extra size. 
lift device consists of a strong, simple clutch 
mounted on the furrow axle and directly connected 
with furrow lever—no chains or sprockets. The 
wheel box forms the moving part of the clutch, 
reducing the number of wearing parts. 

Only one lever to adjust to change depth of 
plowing and this can be done without stopping 







of handling, because of 
a tractor outfit runs into 


Fourth—Plenty of clearance between plow bot- 
toms and between front bottom and furrow wheel 
to avoid clogging when plowing deeply in trashy 


’ 







Axles, beams, beam 
Power 





Call on the B. F. Avery dealer and examine 
this plow. 


B.EAI 


INCORPORATED 
1877 
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get a little conymon sense into our 


heads. 
I was talking with a farmer only a 


few weeks ago about the federation 
and he said, “Oh, farmers can’t or- 
ganize. It’s impossible!” Another 


farmer was asked for his opinion on 
hard roads and he said, “Oh, dirt roads 
are good enough for farmers!” Yes, 
of course, mud roads are good enough 
for we farmers. 

A movement was started by the 
farmers in Illinois two years ago to 
do away with the rural free delivery 
as a measure of economy during the 
war. But nothing was said about do- 
ing away with city delivery. 

The drive against the high cost of 
living, which is not high but normal, 
cost me $2,000, which did not please 
me any; but if I remember correctly, 
I got the same dose in 1907. 

Senator Kenyon is screaming his 
head off for economy, but I notice he 
voted to turn millions of dollars’ 
worth of ships that had been built 
with the people’s money, over to the 
shipping trust and give them ten years 
to pay for them. We don’t expect 
anything else of a body of men who 
spent six months rewriting a peace 
treaty which they do not have the con- 
stitutional authority to do. Such 
things breed socialism and anarchy. 
When men can not get justice from a 
representative government they get 
desperate. Cc. J. NEWTON. 

Dallas County, Iowa. 








and After Trial 


Keep the New Edison 
00. P 
bome 


‘ay balance st rat of oply a few cents a day. 
i ip your own 





©.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist 379! Edison Bik. 





Only $100 


fe the \‘Sampend etylus—and your ose page for guiy 


c bef. decide. Nothing dew. 
rite today, for our New ‘Edison Book and pictures, Frees 








Chicago 








tula ‘ea 


e 
Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year With 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


xperience necessary; easy and simme; just alittle 
attention every 5thday. Price $2.60 a botti 
paid)—money refunded if it fails. Send for free copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
Valuable for its information upon diseases of horses 
and cattle. 197 pages, 67 illustrations. Write today. 


wa Fleming Bros., Chemists varee, Cuissg>, it 
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To try to control railroaé 
rates by arbitrarily limiting 
profitsis to put the manager 
who makes his profits by 
efficiency and economy on 
the same level as the one 
who tries to accomplish the 
same result through extor- 

tionate charges 
—Hadley Railror Seowrities 
Commiaeion; . wrt to the 
sSreswent- - 1911, 4 
— 





HE old-time pack-bearer could carry 
a hundred pounds ten miles a day. 


The railroad is the modern pack- 
bearer. For every employee it carries 
2,000 times as much. 


Back of each railroad worker there is 
a $10,000 investment in tracks and trains 
and terminals, with steam and electricity 
harnessed like a great beast of burden. 


Without this mighty transportation 
machme the railroad worker could do no 
more than the old-time packer. But 
with it he is enabled to earn the highest 
railroad wages paid ‘n the world, while 
the country gains the lowest-cost trans- 
portation in the world. 


The modern railroad does as much 
work for half a cent as the pack-bearer 
could do for a full day’s pay. 


The investment of capital in transpor- 
tation and other industries increases pro- 
duction, spreads prosperity and advances 
civilization. 


To enlarge our railroads so that they 
may keep pace with the Nation’s in- 
creasing production, to improve them so 
that freight may be hauled with less and 
less human effort—a constant stream of 
new capital needs to be attracted. 


Under wise public regulation the 
growth of railroads will be stimulated, 
the country will be adequately and eco- 
nomically served, labor will receive its 
full share of the fruits of good manage- 
ment, and investors will be fairly re- 
warded. 


This advertisement is published by the 
sociation of Railway “executiver 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad 
situation may obtain literature by writing to The Asso 


ciation of Nawhway Executives, 61 Broadway, Ne York 
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FOR SALE—100 SETS OF 


HIGH GRADE, UP-TO-DATE HARNESS 


ta 





interested in good harness 

send for prices and description. 
T. F. PEEL, SIBLEY, IOWA 
< MANUFACTURER OF HARNESS 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Light of Western Stars | 


A ROMANCE 


By ZANE GREY 


<a 








SYNOPSIS—Madeline Hammond, com- 
ing from New York to see her brother, 
finds herself alone at midnight in a lone- 
ly railroad station at El Cajon, a small 
western village. She is accosted by a 
drunken cowboy, who, however, sobers up 
when he finds who she is, and takes her 
to the home of Florence Kingsley, a friend 
of Al Hammond. The next day her broth- 
er finds her there. Stewart, forgiven by 
Hammond for his insult to Madeline, is 
accused by the sheriff of the murder of a 
Greaser, beats the sheriff when he speaks 
disrespectfully of Miss Hammond, and 
hits the trail for the Mexican border. 
Madeline witnesses a round-up, and sees 
for the first time Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
treacherous Mexican who owns a ranch 
nearby. Stewart sends Madeline his horse 
—named for her, Majesty. Madeline buys 
Stillwell’s ranch, as well as that of Don 
Carlos, and plans to make an ideal west- 
ern home, with Stillwell for her manager. 
This plan having materialized, the ranch 
is named Her Majesty’s Rancho. Hearing 
that Stewart is letting himself become @ 
good-for-nothing drunkard, Madeline goes 
to him and persuades him to straighten 
up and come back to the ranch as fore- 
man. 


CHAPTER 9—THE NEW FOREMAN. 


Toward the end of the week, Stillwell 
informed Madeline that Stewart had ar- 
rived at the ranch and had taken up quar- 
ters with Nels 

“Gene's sick. 
old cattleman 
he can't lift a cup. 


He looks bad,"’ said the 
**He’s so weak an’ shaky 
Nels says that Gene 
has hed some bad spells. A little liquor 
would straighten him up now. But Nels 
can’t force him to drink a drop, an’ has 
hed to sneak some liquor in his coffee 
Wal, I think we'll pull Gene thru. He’s 
forgotten a lot. I was goin’ to tell him 
what he did to me up at Rodeo. But I 
know if he’d believe it he’d be sicker than 
he is. Gene’s losin’ his mind, or he's got 
something powerful strange on it.” 

From that time Stillwell, who evidently 
found Madeline his most sympathetic list- 
ener, unburdened himself daily of his 
hopes and fears and conjectures. 

Stewart was really ill. It became nec- 
essary to send Link Stevens for a physi- 
cian. Then Stewart began slowly to mend 
and presently was able to get up and 
about. Stillwell said the cowboy lacked 
interest and seemed to be a broken man. 
This statement, however, the old cattle- 
man modified as Stewart began to im- 
prove Then presently it was a good 
augury of Stewart's progress that the 
cowboys once more took up the teasing re- 
lation which had been characteristic of 
them before his illness A cowboy was 
indeed out of sorts when he could not 
vent his peculiar humor on somebody or 
something. Stewart had evidently become 
a broad target for their badinage 

“Wal, the boys are sure after Gene,” 
said Stillwell, with his huge smile Josh- 
in’ him all the time about how he sits 
around an’ hangs around an’ loafs around 
jest to get a glimpse of you, Miss Majes- 
ty. Sure, all the boys hev a pretty bad 
case over their pretty boss, but none of 
them is a marker to Gene. He's got it so 
bad, Miss Majesty, thet he actooly don't 
know they are joshin’ him It's the 
amazinest strange thing Il ever seen. Why, 
Gene was always a feller thet you could 
josh. An’ he'd laugh an’ get back at you. 
But he was never before deaf to talk, an’ 
there was a certain limit no feller cared 


to cross with him. Now he takes every 
word an’ smiles dreamy-like an’ jest 
looks an’ looks Why, he’s beginnin’ to 
make me tired He'll never run thet 
bunch of cowboys if he doesn't wake up 
quick.” 


Madeline smiled her amusement, and 
expressed a belief that Stillwell wanted 
too much in such short time from a man 
who had done body and mind a grievous 
injury 

It had been impossible for Madeline to 
fail to observe Stewart's singular be- 
havior She never went out to take her 
customary walks and rides without seeing 
him somewhere in the distance. She was 
aware that he watched for her and avoid- 
ed meeting her When she sat on the 
porch during the afternoon or at sunset, 
Stewart could always be descried at some 
point near. He idled listlessly in the sun, 
lounged on the porch of his bunk-house, 
sat whittling the top bar of the corral 
fence, and always it seemed to Madeline, 
he was watching her. Once, while going 
the rounds with her gardener, she en- 
countered Stewart and greeted him kind- 
ly He said little, but he was not em- 
barrassed She did not recognize in his 
face any feature that she remembered. In 
fact, on each of the few occasions when 
she had met Stewart, he had looked so 
different that she had no consistent idea 
of his facial appearance. He was now pale, 
haggard, drawn His eyes held a shadow 
thru which shone a soft. subdued light; 
and, once having observed this, Madeline 
fancied it was like the light in Majesty's 








eyes, in the dumb, worshiping eyes of her 
favorite stag-hound. She told Stewart 
that she hoped he would soon be in the 
saddle again, and passed on her way. 

That Stewart loved her, Madeline could 
not help but see. She endeavored to think 
of him as one of the many who, she was 
glad to know, liked her. But she could 
not regulate her thoughts to fit the or- 
der her intelligence prescribed. Thought 
of Stewart dissociated itself from taought 
of the other cowboys. When she discov- 
ered this she felt a little surprise and 
annoyanee. Then she interrogated herself 
and concluded that it was not that Stew- 
art was so different from his comrades, 
but that circumstances made him stand 
out from them. She recalled her meeting 
with him that night when he had tried to 
foree her to marry him. This was unfor- 
gettable in itself. She recalled subse- 
quent mention of him, and found it had 
been peculiarly memorable. The maa 
and his actions seemed to hinge on events. 
Lastly, the fact standing clear of all oth- 
ers in its relation to her interest was 
that he had been almost ruined, almost 
lost, and she had saved him. That alone 
was sufficient to explain why she thought 
of him differently. She had befriended, 
uplifted the other cowboys; she had saved 
Stewart's life To be sure, he had been 
a ruffian, but a woman could not save 
the life of even a ruffian without remem- 
bering it with gladness. Madeline at 
length decided her interest in Stewart 
was natural, and that her deeper feeling 
was pity. Perhaps the interest had been 
forced from her; however, she gave the 
pity as she gave everything. 

Stewart recovered his strength, tho not 
in time to ride at the spring round-up; 
and Stillwell discussed with Madeline the 
advisability of making the cowboy his 
foreman, 

“Wal, Gene scems to be gettin’ along,” 
said Stillwell. “But he ain't like his old 
self. I think more of him at thet. But 
where's his spirit? The boys’d ride rouch- 
shod all over him. Mebbe I'd do best to 
wait longer now, as the slack season is 
on. All the same, if those vaqueros of 
Don Carlos’ don't lay low, I'll send Gene 
over there. Thet'll wake him up.” 

A few days afterward Stillwell car to 
Madeline, rubbing his big hands in satis- 
faction and wearing a grin that was enor- 
mous. 

“Miss Majesty, I reckon before this 
I've said things was amazin’ strange. But 
now Gene Stewart has gone an’ done it! 


Listen to me Them Greasers down on 
our slope hev been gettin’ prosperous. 
They're growin’ like bad weeds. An’ they 


got a new padre—the little old feller from 
El Cajon, Padre Marcos Wal, this was 
all right, all the boys thought, except 
Gene An’ he got blacker’n thunder an’ 
roared round like a dehorned bull. I was 
sure glad to see he could get mad again. 
Then Gene haids down the slope fer the 


church. Nels an’ me follered him, think- 
in’ he might hev took sudden with a crazy 
spe'l or somethin’ He hasn't never been 
jest right yet since he left off drinkin” 
Wal, we run into him comin’ out of the 
church We never was so dumbfounded 


in our lives Gene was crazy all right— 
he sure hed a spell. But it was the kind 
of a spell he hed thet paralyzed us He 
ran past us like a streak, an’ we follered 
We couldn't ketch him We heerd im 
laugh—the strangest laugh I ever heerd! 
You'd thought the feller was suddenly 
made a king He was like thet feller 
who was tied in a _buryin’-sack an’ 
throwed into the sea, an’ cut his way out, 
an’ swam to the island where the trea- 
Sures Was, an’ stood up yellin’: ‘The world 
is mine!’ Wal, when we got up to his 
bunk-house, he was gone. He didn’t come 
back all day an’ all night. Frankie Slade, 
who has a sharp tongue, says Gene hed 
gone crazy fer liquor. an’ thet was his 
finish. Nels was some worried. An’ I was 
Bick. 

“Wal, this mawnin’ I went over to Nels’ 
bunk. Some of the fellers was there, all 
speculatin’ about Gene. Then big as 
Gene struts round the eorner. He wasn't 
the same Gene. His faee was pale an’ his 
eyes burned like fire He hed thet oid 
mockin’, cool smile, an’ somethin’ besides 
thet I couldn't understand. Frankie Slad 
up an’ made a remark—no wuss than he'd 
been makin’ fer days—an’ Gene tumbied 
him out of his chair, punched him ood 
walked all over him. Frankie wasn't rt 
so much as he was bewildered. ‘Gene 
says, ‘what the hell struck you?’ An’ Ge! 
Says, kind of sweet like, ‘Frankie 
may be a nice feller when you're Alo! 
but your talk’s offensive to a gentlem 

“After thet what was said to Gene 
with a nice smile Now, Miss Majes 
it’s beyond me what to allow for G« 
sudden change. First off, I thought Pa 
Marcos had converted him I act 
thought thet. But I reckon it’s only G 
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Aluminum Sale 
TEAKETTLE "Price 
This handsome and serviceable alu- 
minum teakettle is only one of the 
many big values offered. Made with- 
out seams, of pure, bright aluminum; 
ebonized handle and knob. Unusual 
design with attractive panel effect. 
We can sell only one toeach customer. 
Order by No. 186P1165. Sale price 
only $2.69. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


.. Sale Bargains ~ 
Include Groceries 


Stock up on canned goods and groceries 
at these low prices. Tea, coffee and cocoa; 
navy beans, rolled oats, crackers, rice; 
canned vegetables of various kinds, are in- 
cluded in this sale. Your Sale Book tells 
all about them. Look on pages 9 to 96. 


Act Quick—Order Today 








=A The time is short. 
——\Sale closes Feb. 
| 29th. Secure your 
share of the un- 
usuai values 
shown in our Sale 
Book. Bargains 
in every line— 
clothing, dry 
goods, furniture, 
hardware, gro- 
ceries, auto sup- 
plies, imple- 
ments, etc. Buy 
now for the months 

















ceived a copy. It’s 
free. 











DO You9 
WANT. 


Clover, Alfalfa, Peanuts, Soy 
Beans, Cow Peas and all other 
legume crops require very large 
amounts of sulphur, which ac- 
cording to recent Agricultural Station exper- 
iments, and experience of successful farmers, 
is best and most economically supplied with 


Agricultural Gypsum 


By increasing legume growth Gypsum in- 
creases the nitrogen supplied to crops. In- 
Creasesof several hundred percentintonnage 
yield of Clover and Alfalfa are not unusual 
when AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM is used. 

our local building supply dealer can fur- 
nish you Agricultural Gypsum. We will 
be glad to send you FREE, complete infor- 
mation regarding the various uses of Gyp- 
sum and its value as a soil builder. 

A Gypsum Test Strip on Your Fields 
Will Show its Worth in Legume Yields 
GYPSUM INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
Dept. X —111 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
we 3, a 







































THE LITTLE TWISTER 


Belt Power Transmitter 
For Ford and Dodge Cars 
Twists everything hard but your 
pocketboo The most conven- 
jent and satisfactory power for 
light and medium jobs. Sold on 
ten days’ trial, $14.75, f. o. b. 
Saline 

Write for free circular. 


Dept. 27, SALINA, KAS. 





Pivase mention this paper when writing. 
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Stewart come back—the old Gene Stewart 
an’ some. Thet’s all I care about. I'm 
rememberin’ how I once told you thet 
Gene was the last of the cowboys. Per- 
harps I should hev said he’s the last of my 
kind of cowboys. Wal, Miss Majesty, 
you'll be appreciatin’ of what I meant 
from now on 


It was also beyond Madeline to account 
for Gene Stewart's antics, and, making 
allowance for the old cattleman’s fancy, 


she did not weigh his remarks very heav- 
ily. She guessed why Stewart might have 
been angry at the presence of Padre Mar- 
Madeline supposed that it was 














cos. ‘ath- 
er an unusual circumstance for a cowboy 
to be converted to religious belief. But it 


was possible. And she knew that religious 
fervor often manifested itself in extremes 
of feeling and action Most likely, in 
Stewart's case, his real manner had been 
both misunderstood and exaggerated. 
However, Madeline had curious desire 


which she did not wholly admit to herself, 
to see the cowboy and make her own de- 


ductions. 

The opportunity did not itself 
for nearly two weeks. Stewart had taken 
up his duties as foreman, and his activi- 
ties were ceaseless. He was absent most 
of the time, ranging down toward the 
Mexican line When he returned, Still- 
well sent for him. 

This was late in the afternoon of a day 
in the middle of April. Alfred and Flor- 


present 


ence were with Madeline on the porch 
They saw the cowboy turn his horse over 
to one of the Mexican boys at the corral 


and then come with weary step up to the 
house, beating the dust out of his gaunt- 
lets. Little streams of gray sand trickled 
from his sombrero as he removed it and 
bowed to the women 

Madeline saw the man she remembered, 
but with a singularly different aspect. His 
skin brown; his r 
and dark and steady; he himself 
erect; he seemed and there 
was not a trace of embarrassment in his 
manner. 

“Wal, Gene, I'm sure glad to see you,” 
Stillwell was saying. ‘‘Where do you hail 
from?” 

“Guadalupe 
boy. 

Stillwell whistled. 

“Way down there! You don’t mean you 
follered them hoss tracks thet far?” 

“All the way from Don Carlos’ ranch 
across the Mexican line I took Nick 
Steele with me. Nick is the best tracker 
in the outfit. This trail we were on led 
along the foothill valleys. First we 
thought whoever made it was hunting for 





was eyes were piercing 
earried 


preocc upied 


canyon,’ replied the cow- 


water. But they passed two ranches with- 
out watering. At Seaton’s Wash, they 
dug for water Here they met a pack- 


train of burros that came down the moun- 
tain trail. The burros were heavily load- 
ed. Horse and burro tracks struck south 
from Seaton’s to the old California emi- 
grant road. We followed the trail thru 
Guadalupe canyon and across the border. 
On the way back we stopped at Sl 
ter’s ranch, where the United States cav- 
alry are camping. There we met 
from the Peloncillo forest reserve. If these 
fellows knew they kept i 
themselves. So we hit the trail home 

“Wal, I reckon you know enough?” in- 
quired Stillwell, slowly 

“T reckon,’’ replied Stewart 

“Wal, out with it, then, 
gruffly. “Miss Hammond 
in the dark much longer. 
port to her.” 

The cowboy 
Madeline. He 

“We're losing a 
range—night drives 
of these cattle are driven across the val- 
ley, others up into the footl 
I can find out, no cattle are 
south. So this raiding is a 
the cowboys Don Carlos is a Mexican 
rebel. He located his rancho here a few 
years ago, and pretended to raise cattle. 
All that time he has been smuggling arms 


ugh- 





foresters 


o 


anything 





Stillwell, 
can't be Kept 
Make your re- 


said 


shifted his dark gaze to 
was cool and slow 
few cattle on the 


by vaqueros 


open 


Some 


ills. So far as 
being driven 


blind to fool 


and ammunition across the border. He 
was for Madero against Diaz. Now he is 
against Madero because he and ‘il the 


rebels think Madero failed to Keep his 


promises There will be another revolu- 
tion And all the arms go from the States 
across the border Those burros 1 told 
about were packed with contraband 


goods.” 
“That’s a matter for tl United States 

cavalry. They are patrolling the border,” 

said Alfred 
“They can't 


stop the smuggling of 


arms, not down in that wild corner,” said 
Stewart 

“What is my—my duty? What has it 
to do with me?” inquired Madeline, some- 


what perturbed 

“Wal, Miss Majesty, I reckon it hasn't 
nothing to do with you,” put in Stillwell 
“Thet’s my bizness an’ Stewart's. But I 


jest wanted you to know There might 
be some trouble follerin’ my orders.” 
‘Your orders?” 
“I want to send Stewart over to fire 


Don Carlos an’ his vaqueros off the range. 
They've got to go. Don Carlos is break- 
in’ the law of the United States, an’ doin’ 
it on our property an’ with our hosses 
Hev I your permission, Miss Hammond?” 

“Why, assuredly you have. Stillwell, 
you know what to do. Alfred, what do 
you think best?” 









































10G CATCHING 
AND HOLDING 






















Put an end to the hardest, 
meanest job on the farm 


You know what it means to have to 
go into the yard or pen and catchand 
hold a big hog while you do the neces- 
sary work of ringing, marking, vacci- 
nating orcastrating. ‘The job is the 
most dangerous and difficult one 
on the farm. No man who owns 
five or more hogs can afford to doit. 


Find out about the Flatley Hog Trap. It 
is the simplest, most practica} device for 
catching and holding any hog, no matter 
whether he weighs 50 or 600 pounds. No 
work todo at all. The hog catches him- 
self. Norisk of injury to eveu the heavi- 
est and most determined old boar. Itis 
entirely automatic, For ringing, cutting 
off tusks, marking, etc., no need to touch 
the hog at all. 


FLATLEY HOG TRAP 


Automatic — Humane 


The trap is simply placed in a doorway 
orcorner ofthelot. The hog sees what 
he thinks is anopen door. “Woof!” In 
he goes. You've got him and if he were 
as strong as anelephant he could neither 
get out or injure you or himself until you 
are through with him and press the lever 
that releases him. 


Find © * About This 
Wonderful Invention 
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Castrating or vaccinating a hog 
simple and easy. chance 


No 
him to move until you are ready to let him go. No danger 









































. Sit down now and fill out the coupon or 
Flatley Hog Trap complete. The D) drop us acard with your name and of 
Hlustration shows the trap set, read: id We will send you cir- 







ly address. é 
te catch a hog when placed in chute, doorway or gateway culars and full information. ? 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 


We want to send you the full story of this remarkable invention 
but we want you to receive free also our big catalog of bargains 
in Gang, Sulkey and Walking Plows, Cultivators, Disc and 
Spike Tooth Harrows, Grain Drills, Mowers, Rakes, 
Corn Planters and other farm tools all sold direct to you 
at factory prices from our own big factory. 
























Send us your name. Fill out the coupon today. ° 
Address a 
Soseph A. Scott—The Piow Man 0. oF A 
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Monmouth Plow Factory JA. 0 
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Warm Water for Your 
| Hogs This Winter> 


Give your hogs a chance to turn the 
corn you feed them into fat. When 
they drink freezing water their whole body 
is chilled and over 25% of their feed goes 
| for fuel instcad of being turned into pork. 
{ The extra gain three of your hogs make in 
one season will pay for your 


/ IDEAL Hoc Warerer | 


The outer casing is heavy corrugated, galvanized 
iron which makes a jacket that will not jam with rougb farm 
usage. Water tank lifts out of casing when you want toclean 
it. Heating lamp is placed where heatis needed, under 
drinking trough, and inside outer casing. 

The Ideal drinking trough is inside the outer cas- 
ing. Hogs cannot get their feet in it and foul the water. 

See the Ideal dealer in your community and let 
=— him show you this ete ee oro us apa book 
IDEAL Is isi eal farm lot equipment 

< onder an pater ay ot aaa on hog raising and other equip 


P-GP IaeM eee 106 S.E. 5th St. pu irnteee! 
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BOSTROM IMPROVED | “It'll make trouble, Majesty, but it’s got 
| to be done,” replied Alfred. “Here you 

, _ . , . have a crowd of eastern friends due next 

: ie month. We want the range to ourselves 


then But, Stillwell, if you drive those 












vaqueros off, won’t they hang around in 
the foothills? I declare they are a ial 
lot.” 
Stillwell’s mind was not at ease. He 
f S | paced the poreh with a frown clouding 
Shipping weight 15! bs. Price $22.50 | his brow. 
Or E with magnifying glasses which | “Gene, I reckon you got this Greaser <= 
enable you to see cross on Target quarter of a mile, jeal fiegered better’n me,” said Stillwell . . 
Pays for itself on the first job of pom apa de He pans fiotirm— Phi wie : See this great book of finest quality Agri- 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, | adi: tees ties Se — replied = ‘ cultural Implements. If thereever wasa time 
IRRIGATING, etc. | aeameat quietly “The Den'’s pretty 3 , / to stretch your dollars and take advan- 
Best investment any land owner ever made with | .). 1 t..+ hie want ‘ It’s j tage of Galloway's Direct-to-you 
Twenty-Two Vollars and Fifty Cents, Simple, ac- pay neg his yg oe rr henge nde saving by “Dividing-the-melon,” Ga 
eurate, durable and complete with ful! instrac- just is way. Nels Sal¢ : ; : 
fions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools, | day: ‘Gene, I haven’t packed a gun for : f thisis the time. It means that na 
County Demonstration Agents, and farmeis from | years until lately, and it feels good when- i eS 4, when you buy from Gallo- 
eae eae ren wee cade it too, | ever I meet any of those strange Greas- . == fy way you get “half the melon” a , 
Write for desc sription of Lev land T "ELESCOPE, ers.’ You see, Stillwe i, Don Carlos has : ef in actual Savings on Galloway 
@etails of money back guarantee; also name and | Vaqueros coming and going all the time. ee | goods—20 to 35 cents less on every dollar— because 
address of our distributor in your section, They’re guerrilla bands, that’s al. And to they come right off the factory floor straight to you. 


they’re getting uglier There have been 


several shooting scrapes lately. A ranch- So I say: Buy Direct from Factory 


er named White, who lives up the vabey, 
was badly hurt. It’s only a matter of wey” Save on Separators, Engines, Spreaders 


time till something stirs up the beys here. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO 
85 Stonewa:l Street, ATLANTA, GA 





S UARE DE FENCE Stillwell, you know Nels nes and , wSaEvery Galloway Implement is guaranteed to satisfy or 
Q AL Nick.” your money comes back. Youcan have 30, 60 and 90 days’ 
Wever Sags | “Sure. I know ’em. An’ you're not @ trial. Choice of five easy buying plans. Get this 1920 Book now. 


The Square Deal lock grips 
the one-piece stay wires and 
the strand wires firmly — 
cutting, breaking or slippi 

the wavy strand wires give SOAR vi DEAL 
FENCE its springiness. That's Madcne divined the 









entior ° 1e more rticular cowboy in 
ee ee tee Thousands of users say it’s 


my outfit,” said Stillwell, with a dry : 
chuckle and a glance at Stewart. - : ae © are or the best ever. Is simple, 
strong and absolutely sani- 


covert meaning 
















and a slight chill passed over her, as if a Wee tary. Skimsclose. Easy torun and clean. Al! working parts runin 

Stands Tight and Trim Year Round cold wind had blown in from the hills ¢ oil spray. Every drop of milk gets full skimming force of the bowl. 
. SQUARE DEAL FENCE is built of “Stewart,. I see you carry a gun,” she ; 90 days’ working trial on your farm will prove everything I say 
quality materiais that gives lasting ser- said, pointing to a black handle protrud- > rs so. Compare the Gallow ay—see howit outskims all others. 





vice and rust-resisting durable wear. 
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Free & pas a a gee of on ournew 





ing from a sheath swinging low along his 
leather ‘a New 1920 models for any farm 











jearn all sheet tthe @ many su- leather chaps. 
Sk oped =p: ngines power work, portable or stationary 
“Why do you carry it?” she asked style. Develop way above rated 
and it’s heavy.” : _ automobile engine. Extra heavy counterbalanced 
She caught the inference. The gun wag ray = ® fly wheels. Every part standardized and inter- 
not an ornament. His keen, steady, dark age naa ie ye amma: 
gaze caused her vague alarm. What had a7 : \ = 
ae }| Ww iy ~ . once seemed cool and audacious about this = = he new No. 8 
| an or fe cowboy was now cold and powerful and : ° , — cd red ers fo down, easy {0 
4 © mystical 3oth her instinet and her in- 2 > = paseed rolier feed, 
telligenece realized the steel fiber of the \ . 99 insuring light draft —all-steel V- ee strong beater 
| man’s nature. As she was his employer : : SS 3 a that tear manure to shreds—automatic stop- — 
ES he ren P mand that he Clean-out pushboard--spreads from 4 to24 loads per acre. Two 
je ont 4 oe mae © one iad a Aillinety « oe The Masterpiece Seven horses pull load easier than 3 or 4 horses can handle old style 
teel , | should not do what was So « wees dipme ‘cai spreader. My new No. 8 Low Down Model will pay for itself in 
Drive «.<« | ifest that he might do a Made ine increased crops. Turns the soil into a gold mine. 
Posts could not demand. She felt curiously Hes Whirlwind = WRITE NOW. Don’t hesitate. Tur 
a ageees PERSE ye: . ge you to get 
Drive 300 posts a day; no holes to dig. : young and ws ak, and the five = onths - Distributor =F) my new 1920 Book. See how you can pay only 
ply ey bape phan a western life were as if they had never ; i> one price for your implements and get the best 
Sista, Soomee aileitsicuamanvamen been. She now had to do with a question pe me ade. We ship promptly from points near you 
CALUMET STEEL. co. — involving human life. And the value she ‘aie > and save you on freight. Send Coupon Now. 
Bert. 2 208 S. Le Satie St., Chicage placed upon human life and its s] iritual r et ph tee ‘ WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
sicnificance was a matter far from her . 








om cowboy’s thoughts. A capone’ —_ flashed —- 3 = ti ; > Wm. GallowayCo. 
Ip. rid she place too much value upon * <a 

| all cannes life? She checked that. won- | (ec) a | 227 Galloway anc 
dering. almost horrified at herself And | 
then her intuition told her that she pos- | oe eee 
sessed a far stronger power to move these = Cit ; - — 
woman's stern 





375 ibe. | 
“Well,” he said, “it’s not a pretty gun— horsepower. Big bore, longstroke. Valves in head like | 








ee Eee eee ate) We've knocked the bottom out 
Direc t Rof high cost of fence building. 

We Pay the Freight and save $ : a 

you money. Heresamanthat} | primitive men than any 


Pe rule or order. 

Saved 38 per cent “Stewart, I do not fully understand 
‘writes: Coulis the Pier of what you hint that Nels and his com- 
or better than t expected. I saved rades might do. Please be frank with me. Scene on the farm of 


Stes on my $75.00 order.’ Do you mean Nels would shoot upon Peter Ellerbrook, 
You will never k c . . ve a 
ever know how much you cansavethra our little provocation? Sheldon, lowe 


Foon ah A ph treet tet Sa 2 a enor t as far = —— = op 

wnoie, cerned, shooting is now just a matte f 

A KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 200 os =3 his meeting Don Carlos" vaqueros It's 

; wonderful what Nels has stood from them, 

considering the Mexicans he’s already 
killed.”’ 

‘Already killed! Stewart, you are not 
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—where QUALITY tells _ 


































































































| 
in earnest?” cried Madeline, shocked. = ‘ 
‘I am. Nels has seen hard life along to 
the Arizena border. He likes peace as = In Buytng Hog House Windows Get s 
; well as any man Sut a few years of 3 Qualaty First—It's Economy 
y 4 | that doesn’t change what the early days ° o cS shy 3 I 
hill WE PAY FREIGHT» | made of him. As for Nick Steele and Unless real quality is bust into 
PROMPT SERVICE FACTORIES NEAR | Monty, they're just bad men, and looking hog house windows they won't stand 
I1CE—FACTORIES NEAR os ° ‘ 
Big Illustrated Catalog Free for trouble. the test of time and weather. Get 
UNITED FENCE COMPANY “How about yourself, Stewart? _Still- guaranteed quality—entire satisfac- 
314 Main St.. of stitwater 215 Front St. } well’s remark was not lost upon me,” said tion—by ee your hog house 
STILLWATER, MINN. FORT MADISON, fA. Madeline, prompted by curiosity. ith— 
. | Stewart did not reply He looked at 
a . " ————— | her in respectful silence In her keen the windows that thous- 
earnestness Madeline saw beneath his cool ands of farmers have 
. : proven by years of use 
} exterior and was all the more baffled to be the most ser- 
| Was there a slight inscrutable mocking | ESS viceable and durable, 
| light in his eyes, or was it only her imag- | ORS most economical, 
} ination? However, the cowboy’s face was \\ mostconvenient. 
| as hard as flint AS ein gl easily ree 
ig ve: ate , move £ 
| “Stewart I have come to love my FRE Webuabes text : 
ranch,”’ said Madeline, slowly, ‘“‘and I care ee 
: Le strics Postal | a great deal for my—my cowboys It house construction, etc., written 
’ Bieweet Fence Societe tase “aa } would be dreadful if they were to kil by authorities. Tells how to 
er free. post anvbody or especially if one of them make 45% more on your hogs: : 
THs shown FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept 172. ¢ CLEVELAND, 0. Sanh Be Bethea © also nine complete hog house ‘ 
should be killed plans and specifications and t 
Miss Hlammond, you've changed things eatalog of O-K products. a 
considera bly out here but you can't They'll surely interest you. Ce : 
< nee these men All that’s needed to Write for them. tts ve " 
stuart them is a little trouble And this by all , ‘ 
Sold by good dealers. 
Mexican revolution s bound to make ~~ Z 
rete times Gleeg eume eof the wilter | Phillip Bernard Company : 
‘ passes ross the border We're in line 2804 Sioux fowa 
@ Conte Foot and up < oste less than wood 40 that’s all And the bovs are getting | Floyd Ave, City, § 
Gesigns. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- stirred * | r 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. strred uj} t 
Kekomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. Very well, then, I must accept the i 
. 4 inevitabk I am facing a rough time. | , 
ae | And some of my cowboys can not be | " 
} checked much longer. But, Stewart, what- | 
| l 
| ever you have been in the past, you have | FARM WAGONS ; 
| changed.” She smiled at him, and her | : & High or low wheels— } 
voice was singularly sweet and rich. | Grinds more ear corn or sma't grain, steel or wood—wide 
and | with less power, than any ether mill or narrow tires, : 
CARL AD “Stillwell has so often referred to you as | Goesn’tware the the feed. Lathe-centered Wagon parts of all ¥ 
O LOTS the Iast of his kind of cowboy. I have | may be changed in three 7 Minds. Wheb to® 
| minutes : any running gear. t 
just a faint idea of what a wid life you | Tyitzodree Write tos Catalog ilustrate rs 
4 WAY ELK CREEK. NEB have led. Perhaps thatefits you to be a | Dooktet. Spartan Mig, 0. lectric Wheel Co., 55eiaSt., Quincy. ith rR 
' ’ . leader of such rough men. I am no judge | 653 Main St. Pentiac, HL : ; — ar 
- of what a leader should do in this crisis | Please mention this paper when writing. 
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cowboys are entailing risk in my em- 
my property is not safe; perhaps my 
even might be endangered. I want to 
upon you, Stillwell believes, 
I, too, that you are the man for this 
I shall give you no orders. But is 
much to_ask that you be my kind 


since 


cowboy?"’ 


line remembered Stewart's fornrer 


lity and shame and abject worship, 
she measured the great change in 
by the contrast afforded now in his 


<, changeless, intent face 


Miss Hammond, 


what kind of a cow- 
is that?” he asked. 
I—I don’t exactly know. It is that 


which I feel you might be. But I do 
y that in the problem at hand I want 


actions to be governed by reason 
passion. Human life is not for any 
n to sacrifice unless in self-defense or 
protecting those dependent upon him. 


at Stillwell and you hinted’ makes me 
id of Nels and Nick Steele 

not they be controlled? I want to 
that they will not go gunning for Don 

vcd men. I want to avoid all violence. 
i vet when my guests come, I want to 
| that they will be safe from danger or 
ht or even annoyance. May 
lly upon you, Stewart? Just trust you 
these »whoys 
protect my property and Alfred's, and 
f us—of me, until th volu- 
I have never had 
ht the ranch. It is not 
k my responsibilities; it 
May 


lanage obstreperous et 


is re 








ry since 








I want to sh 
I like being happy. 
faith in you?” 
hope so, Miss Hammond,” replied 
vart. It was an instant response, but 
the less fraught with consciousness 
‘esponsibility He waited a moment, 
i then, as neither Stillwell nor Made- 
offered further speech, he bowed and 
1ed down the path, his long spurs 
king in the gravel. 
Wal, wal,” exclaimed Stillwell, ‘‘thet’s 
little job you give him, Miss Majesty.” 
It was a woman’s cunning, Stillwell,” 
d Alfred. “My sister used to be a 
nder at getting her own way when we 
re kids. Just a smile or two, a few 
et words or turns of thought, and she 


d what she wanted.” 


to give me!” 
‘Indeed, I was deep- 
n earnest with Stewart. I do not un- 
stand just why, but I trust him. He 
s like iron and steel. Then I was a 
» frightened at the prospect of trou- 
with the vaqueros. Both you and 
Iwell have influenced me to look upon 
wart as invaluable. I thought it best 


Al, what a character 
tested Madeline. 


‘confess my utter helplessness and to 
to him for support.” 
Majesty, whatever actuated you, it 


s a stroke of diplomacy,” replied her 
her. ‘Stewart has got good stuff in 
He was down and out. Well, he's 
>a game fight, and it looks as if he’d 
Trusting him, giving him responsi- 
ty, relying upon him, was the surest 
to strengthen his hold upon himself. 
1 that little touch of sentiment about 
g your kind of cowboy and protecting 
—well, if Gene Stewart doesn't develop 
» an Argus-eyed knight, I'll say I don’t 
> cowboys. But, Majesty, remember, 
sa composite of tiger-breed and forked 
tning, and don’t imagine he has failed 
if he gets into a fight.” 
sure tell you what Gene Ste 
do,’ said Florence. ‘Don't I 
boys? Why, they used to take 
eir horses when I was Gene 
art will be the kind of cowboy your 
d he might be, whatever that is 
nay not know and we may not guess, 
knows.” 





wart 
know 
me up 
a baby 


ter sai 


Val, Flo, there you hit plumb center 
d the old cattleman. ‘An’ I couldn't 
adder if he was my own son.” 


CHAPTER 10—DON CARLOS’ 
VAQUEROS. 

rlv the following 

a company of cowboys, 

As the 

fro 


morning, Stewart, 
departed for 
day wore on 
m him, Still- 
and 


that he 


rancho 
t any more report 
ppeared to grow more at 
ehtfall he told Madeline 
ed there was now 


ri 
n 


Carlos’ 






ease; 


no reason 


it’s sure amazin’ strange,” 
“I've been worryin’ 
we was to fire 

Gene way of 


il, tho 
ntint some 
Don 


doin’ 


t goin’ 
Ss But has a 
xt day Stillwell and Alfred decided to 
over to Don place, taking 
eline and Florence with them, and up- 
the return trip to stop at Alfred's 
They started in the cool, gray 

n, and after three hours’ riding. as the 
began to get bright, they entered a 
squite grove surrounding corrals and 
s, and a number of low, squat build- 
s and a huge, rambling structure, all 
of adobe, and mostly crumbling to 
Only one green spot relieved the 
red of grounds and walls: and this 
iently was made by the spring which 
given both value and fame to Don 
los’ range. The approach to the house 
thru a wide courtyard, bare, stony, 
i-packed, with hitching-rails and wa- 
ng-troughs in front of a long porch. 
ral dusty, tired horses stood with 
ping heads and bridles down, their 


Carlos’ 


and Monty. | 


I not rely | 


a day's | 


I put so | 





for | 























into mill. 
to 4 horsepower required. 


Hudson 
burrs. 








T'S the same old story—there 
is never enough manure to go 
round. Every year the supply 

runs out before all the fields are 


covered. 


Supplement manure with fertilizer 
and make the manure go farther. 
You can cover more ground and 
get better results. Manure is good, 


but is not 
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profits. 


Corn’ 


then t the > Manure S: Sup 


Fertilizer supplies in available form 
the additional plantfoods which 
must be brought to the farm. Use 
it with manure and increase your 


Write to day for our booklet, 
“More Plantfood for More 
. You should have a copy 
of this helpful little book; also 































one of our 





wellbalanced 
in plantfood. 
By supple- 
menting it 
with proper 
fertilizer you 
make a bal- 
anced ration 
for any crop 
you wish to 
grow. 





For sandy and loamy soils, and all worn soils, 
especially where the manure supply is short-— 
2-10-6 2-10-4 2-12-2 
For use on clay loams or other soils which 
contain plenty of potash — 

2-12-0 
For use where the soil has plenty of — 


ammonia; where plenty of manure is u 
where legumes are plowed under — 


0-10-8 or 0-12-4 or 0-12-2 or 0-16-0 


or or 


“High Analysis” Fertilizer for Corn 
One of These Will Fit the Conditions on Your Farm 


The figures represent percentages of ammonia, available 
phosphoric acid and potash, in the order given: 


Automatic 
Formula 
Finders, 
which will 
help you to 
select the 
right fertili- 
zer for each 
crop. Both 
are free for 
the asking. 








SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the National Fertilizer Association 


CHICAGO 
1734 Lumber Exchange Building 





FEED 
GRINDE 








Grinds 5 to 20 bushels per hour, either fine enough for table 
use or coarse enough for rough feed. : 
burrs with automatic safety device oe venting damage if foreign substance gets ** 
Ball bearings take end thrust, insuring cool, easy running shaft. Only 1% 
Built entirely of steel and iron. A strong, sturdy mill, * 
fully guaranteed. Base and balance wheel can be furnished at a small extra charge. 


Get the HUDSON CATALOG FREE 


Shows our complete line of Feed Grinders. » 
inders have extra long, well babbitted bearings, direct auger force feed jim hopper to 
ill grind corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye or other grains. 


HUDSON MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 107, Minneapolis, Minn. 






Has self-sharpening 


Any size you need. All 


Send for catalog today. 
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DO YOUR OWN CE WORK WITH A 
RITTLE ba ae yop CONCRETE MIXER 
d and power, the size you need at & 
"dlike. Work cone one- 
time. Built of all s 
and iron like the $500 m 
but simpler. The Leader of 
Little M ~ Perfect oo in 
eny class mixing. 
Clean, Batch of about 3 cuble ft. 
y practical mixer 
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FEED YOUR HOGS THE THE BETTER WAY 


tint anether week or fall facts about 
Aleta i ADJUSTABLE Fi FEED, BOX 


x arate 
Ae shelled corn Seba or all kinds a fee 
for particulars and special FALL Prices. 


PETER JEN 
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or 
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1034 Stock Exchange Building 





Ill Send YouThis 
HOG OILER LER “ree Triak | 


vil Pay = Freight 
(or Half the Express) 








If not pleased, send them 
\ back at my expense. 
ROWE'S [ctx OILER 

*t get out of order, 
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5 NEW FARM 


ALFALFAs MACHINES 


Our “Surestand” Alfalfa & Clover Press Drills 
(cornfield and nurse crop) insure a stand 
j 07 save 40% seed. Our 3 new 

/o corn tools (just out) viz: 
More Blind Plowing Corn Planter 
Tooth, light 22-ft. 


attachment, Revolving 
2-h. (60 a. per day) Little 
Joker Weeder and Packer increase corn profits 
25%. FACTORY to FARMER. 
Postal brings big catalog. CLOVER 


(W.) SHERW ” Ry: co. 
Brookings, h Dakota 
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Under every condition, Y. 


regardless of weather 
no matter how rough 
the going 


RED SEAL ‘<= 


Dry Batteries - 

will your tractor —— | at 5 
of tractor owners w: =a 

ether! Best also for farm engines, 
autos,door belis,. band lanterns,tele- 
phones, ete. Study the label! Insist S 
em genuine Red Seal Dry Batteries 

Get Our FREE BOOK! 


Send for cur FREE Book. Tells you bow 
te get the mast power out of 
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Pull Stumps 


Clear Land 
the Easy | 
Way— 

Get This 









tump ler } 5 
cee i | 
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One Gl 






|| Hercule 
\! ¢ iple Power Fé 


ce big money 
too big. No 













. M in and 
hoy crops. _ 8 
Hercules Portable 


Tene Powe Stump Puller 


GET FREE BOOK — Filled with photo- 






graphs. Special low price to first buy- 
ers. 30 days" ivee trial, U: ted Guarantee. 
Get the story. Mail postal today 


HERCULES MFG. Co. 
187 28th Street, Centerville, lowa 
Both Horse and Hand Pullers 
eal ee 













Mechanic 
Earn $200 to $100 a Meath £4 
Young man, are you 
ieally inclined? 
Came to the Sweency 
School. m to he 
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FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 

showing hundreds of pictures men 

working im new Million Dollar Trade Schoel. 
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Bank your “SON Ly” and seen 


Winter Hog Waterine te @one 


(ir -ct trom teriey 9.50 


t from factary 


dir 
THE ONLY WOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa. 








wet flanks attestir 


ik i s to travel just ended. 
“Wal, dog-gone it, Al, 


if there ain't Pat 
Hawe’'s hoss, I'll eat ’ exclaimed Still- 
well 
os = _ 
What's Pat want here, anyhow?” 
growled Alfred. 
No one was in sight; but Madeline heard 


loud voices coming from the house. Still- 





well dismounted at t porch and stalked 
in at the door. A] aped off his 
hors elped Madeline and Florence down, 
and, bidding them and wait on tl] 
por he followed Stillwell. 

[I hate thes Greaser places,” said 
Florence, with a grimace. “They’re so 
mysterious and creep) Just watch now! 
There'll be dark-skinned, beady-eyed, 
soft-footed Greasers slip right up out of 
the ground! There'll be an ugly face in 
every door and window and crack.” 


“It’s like a huge ba with its charac- 






teristic odor permé ed by tobacca 
smoke,” replied Madeline, sitting down 
beside Florence “I don’t think very 
much of this end of my purchase. Flor- 


ence, isn't that Don Carlos’ black horse 
ever there in the corral?” 

“It sure is. Then the Don's heah yet. 
{I wish we hadn't been in such a hurry to 
come over. There! that doesn't sound en- 
couraging.”’ 

From the corridor came the rattling of 
spurs, tramping of boots, and loud voices. 
Madeline detected Alfred's quick notes 
when he was annoyed: ‘‘We’'ll rustle back 


home, then,’’ he said. The answer came: 
“No!” Madeline recognized Stewart's 
voice, and she quickly straightened up. 
“I won't have them in here,” went on 
Alfred “Outdoors or in, they’ve got to 
be with us!” replied Stewart, sharply. 


“Listen, Al,” came the boom of Stillwell’s 
big voice, “‘now thet we've butted in over 
hyar with the girls, you let Stewart ru: 
things.” 

Then a crowd of n 
out upon the 


n tramped pell-mell 
porch. Stewart, d 1 


V irk-brow 
e lead. Nels clung 


and somber, was in t 

close to him, and Madeline’s quick glance 
saw that Nels had undergone some inde- 
scribable change. The grinning, brilliant 


» jostling 


eyed Don Carlos ca! 


out beside 














a gaunt, sharp-featured man wea i 
silver shield This m at | 
Hay In the ba rr ll- 
well and Alfred, s vd | 
and sh ders o7 11 
and cowboys 
Miss hammor I t you came,” 
said Stewart. blur Ve ar ddle 
he I'y sis you and Fio be | 
} ‘ to I ] * If you 
« ve I ¥ to « . 
look r h tall 
\ it t t I l 
! m ‘ Nix ‘ tak AN) oo I ‘ ) 
Monty nd t < t 
\ of it R at y 
\ i i pe A ad 
ir Mad d Floren Pat 
ui ied a i post an : 
og i it a t nt A 
& sed d His g 
fil \ ? S rated 
eyes TY wore t t v n | cl 
w ] i n its Sea 
Ww ad s < 
tor Ar nd his waist was a sas and 
a ‘ fringed from which 
pre | i peari-ha gun A vest 
or Vv ! \ oidered, partly 
co i a blouse « silk, and wholly re- 
vealed a silken sea round his neck. His 
swarthy ice showed dark lines, hke 
cords, under the surfa llis little eyes 
were ex lingly prominent and glitter- 
ing. To Madeline his face seemed to bea 
bold. handsome mask thru which his eyes 


piercingly betrayed the evil nature of the 
man 

Hie bowed low, with elaborate and sinu- 
ous grace. His smile revealed brilliant 
teeth, enhanced the brilliance of his eyes, 
He slowly spread depre hands 


“Senoritas, IT beg a thousand 


eatory 
, 8 
pardons, 


he said. How strange it was for Made- 
line to hear English spoken in a soft, 
Whiningly sweet accent! “The gracious 


hospitality of Don Carlos has passed with 
his house.”’ 


Stewart stepped forward, and, thrust- 





ing Don Carlos aside, he called, ‘Make 
way, there!’ 

The crowd fell back to the tramp of 
heavy boots. Cowboys appeared stagger- 
ing out of the corridor with long bexes. 
These they placed side by side upon the 
floor of the perch 

“Now, Hawes we'll proceed with our 
business,"’ said Stewart You see these 
boxes, don't you?” 

I reckon I see a good many things 
round hyar.” replied Hawe, meaninely 


“Well, do you intend to open these 
Moxes upon my say-so? 
“No retorted Hawe It's not my 


place to meddle with property as come by 
express an’ all accounted fer regular.” 

“You call yourself a sheriff!" exclaimed 
Stewart, scornfully 

““Mebbe you'll think so before long,” re- 
joined Hawe, sullenly 

“TU opem them. Here, ene of you boys, 
knock the tops off these boxes,” ordered 
Stewart “No, not you. Monty. You use 
your eyes Let Booly handle the axe 
Rusile. now!” 

Monty Price had jumped out of the 


WALLACE 


S’ 








erowd into the middle of the porch. The 
manner in which he gave way toe Booly 
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Fleide. 


Fewer Parts—No Gears to Strip 
—More Power for the Pull 


Heider Friction Drive does away with clutch, transmission gears and 
bevel gears. Nogearstostrip. Power ordinarily used by these parts 
is put into drawbar pull or belt work. 7 speeds forward, 7 reverse, 
for traction or belt with one motor speed, one lever. Saves wear—easier 
to operate. Simplest drive known. 


12 Years Actual Field Work 


You do not have to take a one or two days’ ‘‘ demonstration”’ as proof. 
America’s leading power farmers have been using Heiders for 12 years. 
Many original Heiders are in use today. 

Ask for Heider Catalog, which also describes the famous Rock Island 
CTX Tractor Plows and the Rock Island No. 38 One-Man Tractor Disc. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
Established 1855 Rock Island, IL. 

















with No. $ Rock Isiand 
CTX twe-bottom power-lift plow attached. 
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CTX Power- } 
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Fred,” says the farmer who knows, 
“Sf you’re going to feed ground 
feed and save the 20% that goes to 
waste when you feed whole grain, 
double your saving by doing your 
grinding with a Letz Mill. 

“My Letz grinds faster, finer, 
cheaper and better than any other 
process I've ever heard of—grinds 
everything grindable—does it im one 
operation. 


“The Letz Self-Sharpening steel 
grinding plates, with their thousands 
of keen-cutting scissor-lke edges, 
beat everything else all hollow. 

“Earns cost first few months in 
what it saves. Made in 9 styles—22 
sizes—2 to 40 horse power. 

“Write the manufacturers. Ask 
for their free catalog and book on 
Scientific Feeding. Do it today.’ 








America’s Leading Feed Mill 
THE LETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 311 East Road, Crown Paint, Ind. 


Whalesale Distributing Houses in 46 States Insure 
Prompt Service Thru Lets Dealers Ezerywhere = 
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and faced the vaqueros was noi signifi- 
cant of friendliness or trust. 

‘Stewart, you're dead wrong to bust 
pen them bexes. Thet’s ag’in the law,” 
protested Hawe, trying to interfere. 

Stewart pushed him back. ‘Then Don 
Carlos, who had been stunned by the ape 


pearance of the boxes, suddenly became 
: ve in speech and person Stewart 
thrust him back also. The Mexican’s ex- 
citement increased. He wildly gesticu- 
lated; he exelaimed shrilly in Spanish. 
When, however, the lids were wrenched 


n and an inside packing torn away, he 


crew rigid and silent. Madeline raised 
herself behind Stillwell to see that the 
boxes were full of rifles and ammunition. 


What did I tell you?’ 
“I came over here to 
ke charge of this ranch. I found these 
xes hidden in an unused room. I sus- 
ted what they were. Contraband 
yds!"’ 
Wal, supposin’ they are? I don't see 
eall fer sech all-fired fuss as you're 
makin’. Stewart, I calkilate you're some 
ck on your new job an’ want to make 
g show before oi 
Hawe, stop slinging that kind of talk,” 


There, Hawe! 
manded Stewart. 





interrupted Stewart. “You got too free 
with your mouth once before! Now here, 
I supposed to be consulting an officer 
of the law. Will you take charge of these 
contraband goods?” 
Say you're holdin’ on high an’ 
1 hty,”’ replied Hawe, in astonishment 
that was plainly pretended. ‘‘What’re you 
a in* aer” 
tewart muttered an imprecation. He 
took several swift strides across the 
I h; he held out his hands to Stillwell 
to indicate the hopelessness of intel- 
] t and reasonable arbitration; he 
] d at Madeline with a glance eloquent 
of the regret that he could not handle the 
situation to please her. Then as he 
wheeled he came face to face with Nels, 


who had slipped forward out of the crowd. 
Madeline gathered serious import from 


t steel-blue meaning flash of eyes 
whereby Nels communicated something to 
Stewart. Whatever that something was, 
it dispelled Stewart's impatience. A slight 
n ement of his hand brought Monty 
Pr forward with a jump. In these sud- 
de jumps of Monty’s there was a sug- 
ge on of restrained ferocity. Then Nels 


Monty lined up behind Stewart. It 


v i. deliberate action, even to Madeline, 
u stakably formidable. Pat Hawe’s face 
t on an ugly look; his eyes had a red- 
d gleam. Don Carlos added a pale face 
é extreme nervousness to his former 
€ essions of agitation The cowboys 
é ed away from the vaqueros, and the 
t ed, bearded horsemen who were evi- 
dently Hawe’s assistants 

I'm driving at this," spoke up Stew- 
al presently; and now he was slow and 
caustic ‘“Here’s contraband of war! 
H do you get that? Arms and am- 
I tion for the rebels across the border. 
I urge you as an officer to confiscate 
il goods and to arrest the smuggler— 
I Carlos.” 


ese words of Stewart's precipitated a 
riot among Don Carlos and his followers, 
i they surged wildly around the sheriff. 


T was an upflinging of brown, clench- 


i hands, a shrill, jabbering babel of 
i in voices The crowd around Don 
( s grew louder and denser with the 


mn of armed vaqueros and bare-foot- 
le boys and dusty-booted herds- 











I blanketed Mexicans, the 

v suddenly slipped from doors and 
\ vs and around corners. It was a 
I ssemblage. The laced, fringed, 
1 ented vaqueros presented a sharp 
c st to the bare-legged, sandal-footed 
t nd the ragged herders. Shrill cries, 
€ tly from Don Carlos, somewhat 
‘ i the commotion. Then Don Carlos 
€ be heard addressing Sheriff Hawe 
} exhortation of mingled English and 


S s He denied, he avowed, he pro- 
cl ed, and allin rapid,passionate utter- 
He tossed his black hair in his 


ve rence; he waved his fists and 
st d the floor; he rolled his glittering 
ey he twisted his thin lips into a hun- 


dr lifferent shapes, and like a cornered 
showed snarling white teeth. 
emed to Madeline that Don Carlos 


a 

















( i knowledge of the boxes of contra- 
I goods, then knowledge of their real 
( ts, then knowledge of their destina- 
t ind, finally, everything except that 
t were there in sight, damning wit- 
1€ s to somebody complicity in the 
br ing of née ity laws. Passionate as 
had been his denial of all this, it was as 
n¢ g compared to his denunciation of 

r Stewart, he keel my vaquero!” 
Shouted Don Carlos, as, sweating and 
t he concluded his arraignment of 
t wbhoy. ‘“‘Him you must arrest! Senor 
s a bad man! He keel my va- 
quero!” 

you hear thet?’ yelled Hawe. ‘“‘The 
D got you figgered fer thet little job 
at ‘ajon last fall.” : 

clamor burst into a roar Hawe 
. king his finger in Stewart’s face 
an rsely shouting. Then a lithe young 
va ro, swift as an Indian, glided under 
He s uplifted arm Whatever the ac- 
ton he intended, he was too late for its 
- tion. Stewart lunged out, struck the 


and knocked him off the porch 


last of | 
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Fairbanks -Morse 
‘Z" Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 
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INCE the "Z" was put on the market, 


farmer buyers have pro- 


nounced it the greatest farm engine value. 
@ We felt the same way about it. 
following our policy to improve our product 
whenever possible, we are highly pleased 
to announce a new Fairbanks-Morse "Z" 
with Bosch Magneto—high tension ignition 
which adds the one possible betterment. 
@ Call on the "Z" dealer near you—see 
this world’s greatest engine—understand 


I But 


for you of the engine 


service which over 200 Bosch Service Stations give, in co-operation 
si eg dealer, to every 


$75.00—3 H. P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All F. O. B. Factory. 


Morse & 


CHICAGO 


@ Prices—1% H.P. 





























You can clean it with a 


Spade or Wood Paddle 
The Stewart Stock Waterer 


Safe—Clean—Sanitary 


FOR HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


Raise lid, clean out drinking space with 
spade or wood paddle. Lower lid and it’s 
ready for use—no dirty hands—no soiled 
clothes. 

Equipped with the Stewart Rubber Cushion 
Float Valve and Float—no parts to wear, rust 
break or adjust Guaranteed not to over- 





fiow orleak. Theonly waterer of its kind 
with these exclusive features. complete with 
fittings to attach to barrel, stock tank o: 


walter system 
Use it on your farm 30 days. If 
factory in every way return it 
purchase price and carrying charg 
refunded 
$10.00 Delivered to Your Station 
Mail Us Your Check Today 


The Stewart Co., Cherokee, lowa 


Y) 
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CHIEF ALL-STEEI CHIEF SQUARE 
CUPOLAS HOG WATERER 


Insist on Steel Products 
With This Trade Mark 
Tell as what line In the list below 
you are interested in, and we will 
send you our new catal om. It ex. 
plains the wonderful CHIEF line of 

arm pemgment. he biggest 
money-saving iarm Decessities on 
the markot 











mara fC 

las, Sun- lifetime, 

anies Windows, Fats, wind and decay. ¥ 
og 


and Stock of it as long 
aterers, Poultry 
applies, Smoke lem, 3 














ouse. Self Feed- 





ers, Barn Special- Copper steel. 
ie i 


8 Building Bust and rot proof. 
















ANDERSCH BROS. 


Dept. 21 


more for F URS: HIDES 


By shipping to us then by selling at home. 
in the N. W, Est. over 25 yrs. 


We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 To $7.50 


We tan Furs, Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and ‘ C 
Trappers’ Guide tells how to become a successful trapper, and how to raise | 
Skunks, Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. Write forPrice List. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














415 Wainut st. (pe 
| Rtiantic, towa _ \y 


Chief FarmEquipment 


Costs no more then wood, but lastea 
Build against weather, 
y. You'll oe glad 

as you live. CHIEF 
Steei products will soive your prob- 
PECIAL. Every article 

made of special galvanized Keystone 
vo rusting @t corners, 





jalties, 
Roce Chief Catalog Free 
one Ontos you can eave aon, te 
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Has a great res a ! 

coat Wea like 

Made in Brown’s  iactory cle 

Brown’s personal care. Coat with or 
without collar; or vest Wool lined 
with windproof exterior If your 





dealer can’t tell you about it, write us. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 














Every farmer should //- 
have this book, which / 

tells him how to / 
make his hides 
worth more. Write 


your cong FREE // 


your copy 















‘oa get years of wear--more service-- 
more value from acoat or robe made 


from your horse or cow hide end it im 
costs you less than a cloth overcoat or & 


robe. . 
Sav2 $2 







That's the least you save 













~e f r overcoat, csual- 
Send today A. A r book which ilfus- § 
trates con's and robes we make > from 
hides With it we will eer moles of 





} vabl 


“Pro 





GLOGE “Fann Tiana 


Sixteen Years « sliat =. Dealings, 
Moi 


212 8. ©. First 8. ‘Des nes, towa 





—— r “7 
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We Make Beautiful 
Fur Coats. Robes, Caps: 


Deal Direct with a | 
Factory and “" YY 
Save Money. ; 
Do you want a warm, serviceable coat?—cap?— 








sir of gloves?—a muff, robe or apy other beautiful 


ur garment? Wemakethem. Send usthe hides 
end skinsor eanorder from our own large stock 
of selected furs aud hides. We also pay the very 
cash prices for raw hides and furs, Send at 


i 
| 


@nce for shipping tags and price list, big style book, | 


e@lso valvahie i 
| of furs—ail free. 


National fi 


3933 Se. S3eis St. OMAHBA, - NEB. 


THE FARMERS) 


nformation on the curing and mar- 
WRi Te t0Dal. 


Robe Tanning Company | 


will give you the utmost value for your 


money in tanning and manufacturing bic le s 
teto ceata, robes, caps, mMitiens, etc mir hides 
&re more vaiuable to you {f you have (hem made 
Ingo comfortabie weartng appere! than ip any 





other way. You ed warm clothing and yo 
can get ft ata savlb of from 30g 10 50@ by using 


the bides of animals you lose or kill during the 








winter. 

Send for our ¥ ~—y EK CATALOG 
which gives infor n regard tw making 
costa, robes, mit a8, nen sets, ete,, and ip 
structions sbout shipping and 





caring for hides 
Tt te yours for the asking. Se 1d for it TODAY 


All Work Guaranteed and Done Promptly 


FARMERS ROBE TANNING CO. 
30 South First Street, | MARSHALLTOWN, (OWA 















coats mace to 
A greater saving 
Service sod ant 

Pte te ay é 
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ton thie paper when writing 


fannins Co. 








i. AL LACES? 


As he fell, a dagger glittered in the sun- 

















light and rolled clinking over the stones. 
T man went down hard and did not 
n ‘ With the same abrupt violence, 
nner of contempt, Stewart threw 
‘ t porel hen Don Carlos, who, 
I s ily. Then th 
I i St rt’'s rush until 
< t rf t l 
f 1, tl 1 <- 
N nd 
I ck § le, 
» cl lid 
r V tiem 
» the i 
t but w ts c 
' ee , : ¢ 
M KI w Tt r tu 
ot en ! 4 I wa ng. 
I ti look « is itural for 
Madeline to expect t to give way be- 
which they did, even Hawe and 
l attendants sullenly retreating. 

Don Carlos got » to confront Stewart 
The rostrate vaq d and moaned 
but did not rise 

You needn't jibber Spanish to me,” 
said Stewart “You can talk America 
an@ you can understand American. If you 
start a rough-house here, you and your 
Greasers will be cleaned up. You've got 
to leave this ranch You can have the 
stock, the packs and traps in the second 
corral. There's grub, too. Saddle up and 
hit the trail Don Carlos, I'm dealing 
more than square with you. You're lying 
ibout these boxes of guns and cartridges 
You're breaking the laws of my countr 
and you're doing it on property in my 
chargé If I let smuggling go on here, I'd 
be implicated myself Now, you get off 
the range If you don't, I'll have the Uni- 
ted States cavalry here in six hours, and 
you can gamble they'll get what my cow- 
boys leave of you.” 

D Car! Ww: either a capital actor 
und y relieved at Stewart's leni- 
‘ y yr he was thoroly cowed by 
I n¢ e troops 

S Se Gracias, Senor!” he ex- 
claimed and then, turning away he 
called to his men They hurried after 
him, while the fall Vaquero got to his 
feet with Stewart's help and staggered 
across the courtyard In a moment they 
were gone, leaving Hawe and his several 
comrades behind 

Hawe was spitefully ejectir ad of 
toba » from his mouth and iring in 

n 1 lerton ut vhite-liv reas- 
ers."” He cocked his red eye speculatively 
it Stewart 

“Wal, I reckon as you're so hell nt on 
doin’ it up brown, thet you'll t to fire 
me off'n the range, too?” 

“If IT ever do, Pat, you'll need to be car- 
ried off,” replied Stewart. ‘‘Just yw I'm 
politely inviting you and yo deputy 
sheriffs to leave.” 

“We'll go; but we're comin’ back one of 
these days, an’ when we do we'll put you 
in irons.”’ 

“Hawe, if you've got it in that bad for 
me, come over here in the corral and let's 
fight it out.” 

“I'm an officer, an’ I don’t fight out- 
laws an’ sich except when I hev to make 
ari ts 

“Officer! You're a disgrace to the coun- 
ty. If you ever did get irons on me, you'd 
take me some place out of sight, shoot me, 
and then swear you killed me in self-de- 
fense It wouldn’t be the first time you 
pulled that trick, Pat Hawe.’ 

“Ho, hot” laughed Hawe, derisively. 
Then he started toward the horses 

Stewart's long arm shot out, his hand 
clapped on Hawe's shoulder, spinning him 
around like a top 

You're leaving, Pat, but before you 
leave you'll come out with your play, or 
you'll crawl,” said Stewart “You've got 
it in for me, man to man. Speak up now, 
and prove you're not the cowardly skunk 
I've always thought you. I've called your 
hand.” 

Pat Hawe’s face turned a _ bDlackish- 
purple hue 

“You can jest bet thet I've got it in fer 
you,”’ he shouted, hoarsely. ‘You're only 
a low-down cow-puncher. You never hed 








a dollar or a decent job till you was 
mixed up with thet Hammond woman- 

Stewart's hand flashed out and hit 
Hawe's face in a ringing slap. The sher- 
iff's head jerked back, his sombrero fell 
to the ground As he bent over to reach 
it his hand shook, his arm shook, his 
whole body sl x 

Price jumped straight forward 

f ched down \ a strange, low 
cry 

Stew t emed all at once rigid, bend- 
ins l 


if ft ‘eS occa- 





si to se h said Stewart, in 
2» \ y pl u yet 
} \ 1 s batt with 
fury ' l conquered in 





Is you Was a dow drunken 
cow ur ! a te is damn near a 
‘ ! sw the border,” 
we 1 Hav liber ly His *speech 

red ssed to Stewart, al- 

» his flame-pointed eves were riveted 
up Monty Price I knew you plugged 
that vaquero last fall, an’ when I git my 
proof I'm comin’ after you.” 


“That's all right, Hawe. You can call 
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KUNK skins worth 

big money now — 
may go lower, better cash 
in today! We need thous- 


ands of skunk at once and 
will pay the top market price es. Ship 





while the market is high; for very largest returns tag your bundle to 


FUNSTEN, 


hd 
Expert Grading! 

Since 1881, Funsten has been 
famous for highest grading and 
top market prices. We have an expert 
grader for furs from every section and 
for every kind of fur. Get every penny 
your pelts are worth! Ask your banker 
about our reliability. Over 500,000 trap- 
pers ship to Funsten. 


TO 


The World’s 





Largest Fur House. 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 
internatrona! Fur Exchange 


895 Fumsten Building 


Don’t delay—ship now! 





= ned es on fF 
Big Cash for Furs! 
Your Funsten check sent back im- 
mediately—no aie s. Our big 
its a low margin of profi 
bring better prices. Fi 
can and does pay you more. 
SKUNK, we need all your MINK, 
RAT, RACCOON, OPOSSUM, 


CAT and WOLF. For big moacy ship Now t 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Send us your hides (horse, 
these 
Saving 


we will make for you 
robes-mittens) at a 
cost, by our Special P 
and i ised _ by; 


highest 


Our aim to make each 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 


efunded. 
NOTICE: With 
der of a hide, whi 
manufacture into a coat, 
will present you with a 
our large gauntlet Fur 





Highest Prices paid 


and Furs. 
Write 
tags, 


today 
Price hst 


Tw 
16 bof FIFTH ST.S-E. 


rocess 


her 


and every shipper 


> tan 

robe, 
pair 
Mittens, 


for Hides 





cow or steer) and 
garments (coats- 
of 35 to 75% on 

is a secret 


and moth-proof, 


or- 


and 





for Free Samples, 
and ship to 


IN CITY-FUR COAT 


& RO 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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Soleonss APO Products 


tem Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 
.. lightning and storms. Durable=rust-resistant. 


Made from A poLr.o-KEYSTON? 


Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets— the 





; highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufac tured for Culverts Si los, 
Tanks, Roofing, Spouting, and deemed sheet metal work ok for the Keystone added below regula ie 
marks—it indicates that Copper Steel is used So leading dealer EYSTONE Coppe r Steel Roofit n 2 


Plates are specially adapt« | for residences ar 


iy 
AME mane: AN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMP. ANY, (ienera! Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


E 





Se nd for free ‘Better Buildings’ book 





iidings. 








































Icy water is ac 
r he chill 










assimi tated. t is dead w: * pated chilli 
opens the way to fat 
















Cold hows stay lean. Warr fot factories, 
yo g for you 24 hours aday. Keep your berd warm and 
a> 

ou Western HOG WATERER 
The Weatern tempers the water prover od pr tes an 
united supply t’e an rE an cipense. 
Write tox for iastrat folder, tHiow To 
Free Save nt eur Special Lew Price Offer. 











WESTERA MFG. CO. 259 Oopat St, 





Warm Water Saves Feed, Seaton "Hous 


ble bs arrelled. kill er of hog 
pro pbc ly 


Wastiegtoa, icwa. 
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Profite Bigger 
and Quicker, 
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me what you like, and you can come after 
me when you like,” replied Stewart. ‘‘But 
you’re going to get in bad with me. 
You're in bad now with Monty and Nels. 
Pretty soon you'll queer yourself with all 
the cowboys and the ranchers, too. If that 
don’t put sense into you Here, listen 
to this. You knew what these boxes con- 
tained. You know Don Carlos has been 
smuggling arms and ammunition across 
the border. You know he is hand and 
glove with the rebels. You've been wear- 
ing blinders, and it has been to your in- 
terest. Take a hunch from me. That's 
all. Light out now, and the less we see 
of your handsome mug, the better we'll 
like you.” 

Muttering, cursing, pallid of face, Hawe 
climbed astride his horse. His comrades 
followed suit. Certain it appeared that 
the sheriff was contending with more than 
fear and wrath. He must have had an 
irresistible impulse to fling more invec- 
tive and threat upon Stewart, but he was 
speechless. Savagely he spurred his horse, 
and as it snorted and leaped he turned 
in his saddle, shaking his fist. His com- 
rades led the way, with their herses clat- 
tering into a canter. They disappeared 
thru the gate. 

When, later in the day, Madeline and 
Florence, accompanied by Alfred and 
Stillwell, left Don Carlos’ ranch, it was 
not any too soon for Madeline. The in- 
side of the Mexican’s home was more 
unpiepossessing and uncomfortable than 
the outside. The halls were dark, the 
rooms huge, empty and musty; and there 
was an air of silence and secrecy and 
mystery about them most fitting to the 
character Florence had bestowed upon the 
place. 

On the other hand, Alfred’s ranch-house 
—where the party halted to spend the 
night—was picturesquely located, smal 
and cozy, camp-like in its arrangement, 
and altogether agreeable to Madeline. 

The day's long rides and the exciting 
events had wearied her. She rested while 
Florence and the two men got supper. 
During the meal Stillwell expressed satis- 
faction over the good riddance of the 
vaqueros, and with his usual optimism 
trusted he had seen the last of them. al- 
fred, too, took a decidedly favorable view 
of the day’s proceedings. However, it 
was not lost upon Madeline that Florence 
appeared unusually quiet and thoughtful. 
Madeline wondered a little at the cause. 
She remembered that Stewart had wanted 
to come with them, or detail a fev’ cow- 
boys to accompany them, but Alfred had 
laughed at the idea and would have none 
of it. 

After supper Alfred monopolized the 
conversation by describing what he want- 
ed to do to improve his home before he 
and Florence were married. 

Then at an early hour they all retired. 

Madeline’s deep slumbers were dis- 





turbed by a pounding upon the wall, and 
then by Florence’s crying out in answer 
to a call: 


Get up! Throw some clothes on and 
come out!’’ 

It was Alfred's voice. 

What's the matter?” asked Florence. 
as she slipped out of bed. 

“Alfred, is there anything wrong?” 
added Madeline, sitting up. 

The room was dark as pitch, but a faint 
glow seemed to mark the position of the 
window. 

‘Oh, nothing much,” replied Alfred. 
“Only Don Carlos’ rancho going up in 
smoke.”’ 

“Fire!” cried Florence, sharply. 

“You'll think so when you see it. Hurry 
out Majesty, old girl, now you won't 
have to tear down that heap of adobe, as 
you threatened. I don’t believe a wall 
will stand after that fire.” 

Well, I'm glad of it,” said Madeline. 

\ good, healthy fire will purify the at- 
mosphere over there, and save me ex- 
pense. Ugh, that haunted rancho got on 
my nerves! Florence, I do believe you’ve 

priated part of my _ riding-habit. 
Doesn't Alfred have lights in this house?” 

Florence laughingly helped Madeline to 
dress. Then they hurriedly stumbled over 
chairs, and, passing thru the dining-room 
went out upon the porch. 

Away to the westward, low down along 
horizon, she saw leaping red flames 
i wind-swept columns of smoke. 

lwell appeared greatly perturbed. 

“Al, I'm lookin’ fer that ammunition to 
up,” he said “There was enough 
o blow the roof off the rancho.” 

Bill, surely the cowboys would get that 


t} 





Stuff out the first thing,” replied Alfred, 
‘ usly 

[ reckon so. But all the same, I’m 
v ryin’. Mebbe there wasn’t time. Sup- 
i thet powder went off as the boys 


goin’ fer to carry it out! We'll know 
If the explosion doesn’t come quick 
We we can figger the boys got the boxes 


For the next few minutes there was a 
ence of sustained and painful suspense. 
— Beh gripped Madeline’s arm. Made- 
ine felt a fullness in her throat and a 


8i] 


rapid beating of her heart. Presently she 
Was relieved with the others when Still- 
neal | declared the danger of an explosion 


d to be feared no longer. 
“ure you can gamble on Gene Stew- 
he added. 

night happened to be partly cloudy, 
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Exclusive te Hudson 


“The superior type which all must 
concede”’ is a claim we made for the Hudson 
Super-Six nearly five years ago. 

Today close to 80,000 Super-Six owners and 
scores of official records reveal the truth of 
that prophecy. 

Hudson originated through the Super-Six 
a principle which added 72% to power and 
80% to motor efficiency. It reduced vibra- 
tion almost to nil and thereby increased 
motor life. The forces which in other types 
destroy are in the Super-Six directed to useful 
employment. 

They account for Hudson becoming the 
greatest speed, hill-climbing and transcon- 
tinental car ever built. Its position is not 
questioned. Everyone knows it. 


Hudson Alone Controls 
the Super-Six 


There is little doubt that all would adopt 
its invention were it not for the patents which 
Hudson holds. 

Think what it means to add 80% to effi- 
ciency without increase of weight or sacrifice 
of simplicity. That advantage was recog- 
nized by engineers as soon as the principle 
was revealed. Everyone admits the un- 
rivaled position of Hudson. Who questions 
its superior ability in any performance that 
calls for power, flexibility and endurance? 

Further development of the first Super-Six 
was inevitable. But nothing has called fora 
change in the principle which gives it exclu- 
sive advantage. Improvements have come 
through refinement and in raising other car 
units to the standard of its motor. 


Each Year Has Seen 


a Greater Hudson 


No one at first realized the Super-Six cap- 
able of withstanding such punishment as it 


Hudson’s Four Year Old 
Prophecy Fulfilled 


The Super-Six Motor Patented, Controlled And 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
































































Has Met Every Promise 


has taken in the hardest tests ever imposed cn 
a motor car. 

The fastest 100 miles ever officially recorded 
of a stock car did not show Hudson’s limit. 
So harder tests were imposed. The twenty- 
four hour run was one; and although a Super- 
Six stock chassis in that time traveled a dis- 
tance greater than from New York to Denver, 
its endurance limit remained unknown. The 
trip across the continent from San Francisco 
to New York, in a seven-passenger touring 
car, was made in 13 hours less time than its 
nearest rival. And then, since that did not 
show its endurance limit, the car was turned 
about and completed a test never attempted 
by any automobile before or since. The 
round trip was made in 10 days, 21 hours. 


So the Present-Hudson 
Is Even Greater 


Each-successive'Super-Six model has added 
to Hudson’s leadership. Each Hudson has 
become even more dependable, and now it 
seems to be as nearly perfect as it is possible 
to make an automobile. 


And Everyone Admits 
Hudson Leads in Style 


Look about in any assemblage of fine auto- 
mobiles and note the dominant distinction of 
Hudson. Even sellers of rival cars, unwilling 
to admit the mechanical superiority of the 
Super-Six, because in that particular they 
know none other can use its motor, openly say 
Hudson sets the style in body types. 

The Super-Six motor made Hudson the 
largest selling fine car in the world. Buyers 
have always had to wait for delivery of favor- 
ite models. They are waiting today. You 
will surely want a Super-Six sometime within 
the next year. Now is not too early to order. 








was like a huge bonfire smothered by a saddle or blanket 
some great covering, penetrated by differ- runnin’ the gauntlet 


where all had been dense black. It grew | aret it belonged to a 


from white to red. Then from all about | purned the rancho?” 


of them two thousand tons of alfalfa we learn that Greasers 


to lose such a quantity of good feed for | horse for himself, a 
the stock.” would steal or shoot 








ent, widely separated points of flame. hoss thet’s jest been dragged out of a 
These corners of flame flew up, curling burnin’ stable an’ runs back sure locoed. 
in the wind, and then died down. Thus There! She's smolderin’ down now. Reck- 
the scene was constantly changing from on we-all might jest as well turn in again. 
dull light to dark. There came a moment It's only three o’clock.” 


when a blacker shade overspread the “I wonder how the fire originated?” re- 
wide area of flickering gleams, and then | marked Alfred. ‘‘Some careless cowboy’s 
obliterated them Night enfolded the | ejgaret, I'll bet.” 
scene. The moon peeped a curvey yellow Stillwell rolled ot a id 
ae : it his laugh. 
rim from under broken clouds. To all ap- “Al, you sure are a free-hearted, trust- FEED MiLLS 
pearances the fire had burned itself out in’ feller. I’m some doubtin’ the cigaret Type and size to suit your need 


But suddenly a pin-point of light showed idee; but you can gamble if it was 


and became long and sharp. It moved. It wasn’t dropped accident-like.” 
had life. It leaped up. Its color warmed “Now, Bill, you don't mean Don Carlos 


it burst flame on flame, to leap into a mingled amaze and anger. 


great changing pillar of fire that climbed Again the old cattleman laughed. 

high and higher. Huge funnels of smoke, “Powerful strange to say, my friend, ole 
yellow, black, white, all tinged with the Bill means jest thet.” 

color of fire, slanted skyward, drifting “Of course Don Carlos set that fire,” 
away on the wind. put in Florence, with spirit. ‘Al, if you 


“Wal, I reckon we won’t hev the good live out heah a hundred years you'll never 


was figgerin’ on,’ remarked Stillwell. know Gene Stewart suspected something 

“Ah! then that last outbreak of fire underhand. That’s why he wanted us to 
was burning hay,” said Madeline. ‘I do | hurry away. That’s why he put me on the 
not regret the rancho. But it’s too bad | black horse of Don Carlos’. He wants that 


















1 
with broken rifts showing the moon, and ‘It’s lost, an’ no mistake. The fire's a 
the wind blew unusually strong. The dyin’ as quick as she flared up. Wal, I Feed Mill 
brightness of the fire seemed subdued. It hope none of the boys got risky to save 


bg aia ge ag Booklet 
Write for it Today 


—tells why there is a saving of 25% 
in feed when ground with 











—% bh. p. to 40h. p. Cap. 3to 
150 bu. per hour. Get booklet. 
Stover Mfg. & Eng. Co. 
} 3014 Ideal Ave. Freeport, ill. 
mitls, Good Engines, ett. 
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ejaculated Alfred, in 


ALBERT MILLER & C0. 


are treacherous. I 192 W. Clark St., Room 180, Chicago, IU. 
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Buys*2 Seed 
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highest germ inating qu: g 
Here’ s the List One Packet Each 
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Olds’ Catalog Tells the Truth 
Send for a copy. Lists all kinds of field 
and garden seeds. Postal! brings it. 
L.L. OLDS SEED CO. 

Drawer 356 

Madison, Wis. 
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GUARANTE ow SEED CORN | 


Ainsworth pure-bre« e re- 














sult of years scie a propar ition and 
selection. This year's crop is the finest we 
have grown in 11 years. $5 to 100 per cent 
germinati £ r € Test it yur f 
for 12 da § ) Oo 

selected ears w ch have t r rte three 
times re id for seed No crib-dried seed 
sold We own and farm 1,000 acres of the 
finest seed corn k i. Our drying plants are 
the largest i most modern in the world 
Reser\ r early. H é of or 
ders tl < > te 1 f i eact 


year. Make your selection now —we will 
t i 


Seed House op the Farm” (20) 


W.T. Sh & Sons, Box J-6 Mason City, Illinois 














SAVE 82 TO $3 PER BUSHEL 
High-grade seed such as we offer will be very scarce 
er. Prices higher. Get ye = se ~~! while you can obtain 

est at our low prices ory ke 
shipped carries a test tag ving por 
err ow, Irect 






















es 
stat ishec i seed 
ey back if» u want 

vance an i com 
with the best 













= BUCKHORN 
FREE - 3 





or free ‘amit 

6-page cat 

A. A. is na Seed Co. 
Box ena 

inda, lowa’ 



















As Nearly Perfect 
As You Can Procure 


Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, 

and all kinds of 

b a an Grass, —_.- 

and forage crops. Ped- 

SHIELD j'Seed. Com, "Wheat. 

and other grains All 

BRAN stocks of highest quality. 

SS E E Ds Tell us your wants. Sam- 

ples, special price list, book- 

let of information, and_ 130- 

page catalog. ALL FREE. Write 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 










































Prices 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, fi. 


@00D AS CAN BE GROWN 
Below All Others 


Qepan GRASS: Clover— Med. Mam. Alsike. 
\ Alfalfa and Sweet; Timothy, Timethy and A! 
sike; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oate—lowa 108 and 105; 
Wisconsin Pedigreed Sestepe Cane; Silver King and 
Stiver Mime Corn. Samples and prices on request 
STRAYER SEED FARM. Hudson. lowa 
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early tl ot I wi were 1 nd 
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" So 
\ as | 
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t or V 1 f = 
| 
Ww r™ ri { 
way M M S we | 
\ l I t W | 
car } re 
} ve « j 
Alfred, sta t ac s 
gray valley witl s field lass | 
Bill, Is I 5 s 
tle; I can’t n ‘ W I I guess we i 
better rustle « t re 
I I ! 1 out nd whil tr 
hor br ind s dl } 
M ee. 1 ‘ 
+ dishes ¢ ‘ i 
8} I l 1 
i t s ady c 
red I M 
} 
i & i 
t law \ < wel | 
Ss « ss M } 1 
{ 1 t W ss ‘ ‘ LlWwavVs 
str : 
I guess r t " r 6 
dul \ p 
tov I> ( I 
home 
Sure it’s all right W r ride, « 
we?" retorted Floren Better 
care for yourself th > 
mix in gcoodnes <I ‘ wl 
Alfred said spurred his horse, 
if l | 1 iw 
If Bill didn't forget to telephone!" ex 
cla 1 Floren¢ Ia I ] \ 
\ rat 1 
I d ed and went oO the 
house She left tl a open Madeline 
had some difficulty in } i Majesty it 
struck Madelinse t t I rence stayed 
rather long indoors Presently she came 


out with sober face and rather tight lips 
I couldn't get anybody on the "phone. 
No answer. { tried a dozen times.” 
“Why, Florence! Madeline was more 
concerned by the 


s looks than by the 
information she ininparted 
The wire's been cut,” said Florence 

Her gray glance swept swiftly after Al- 
fred, who was now far out of ear-shot 
“I don’t like this a little bit Heah's 
where I've got to ‘figcer.” as Bill says.” 

She pondered a moment, then hurried 
into the house, to return presently with 
the field-glass that Alfred had used 
With this she took a survey of the valley 
particularly in the direction of Madeline's 
ranch-hous« This was hidden by low 
rolling ridges which were quite close by 

“Anyway. nobody in that direction can 
gee us leave heah,.”’ she mused ‘There's 
mesquite on the ridges. We've got cover 
long enough to save us till we can see 
what's ahead.” 

“Florence, what—what do you expect?” 
asked Madeline, nervously 

I don't know There's never any tell- 

ing about Greasers I wish Bill and Al 
hadn't left us Still, come to think of 
that, they couldn't help us much in casé 
of a chase We'd run right away from 
them. Besides, they'd shoot. I guess I'm 
as well satisfied that we've got the job 
of getting home on our own hands We 
don’t dare follow Al toward Don Carlos’ 
ranch We know there's trouble over 
there. So all that's left is to hit the trail 
for home. Come, let's ride. You stick like 
a Spanish needle to me.” 
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DISSTON 


SAWS 











AND TOOLS 





The saws and tool ls you need on the farm—let them be 
Disston make and you’ll have saws and tools that wear well 





of Disston Saws—known and used all over the 


zed as the standard by which ail other 


You know the fame 
world— i everywt 


a ‘ 
Saws must be judged. 

Disston Tools of whatever description, screw drivers, trowels, bevel 
tri-squares—all are made by the Disston factories, and all are as goc 


for their purpose as the famous Disston Hand Saw. 





recog!i 











Good hardware dea 


Many of them eae ire 


everywhere sell Disston Saws 
n exclusively, for they know the 


and Tools 






> “Disst tag ayesha Tools for the Farm,”’ w! 


id care for I 1 Saws. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A 
**America’s Longest Established Makers of Hand Saws, 
Circular Saws and Tools’ 





Cross-cut Saws, Band Saws 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 








Mmiseivings 


aware of these th 


Florence, liste 


held straight up Then Flor 





A heavy growth of mesquite covered the 


off the trail, and beat them to Hammond! He wouldn't ambush a t! 
Madeline, you're white as | for anyone else. He's not killing cowboys e 

Don’t faint now!" | these days. He wants you for some r 

not faint But you frighten } son So Gene thought, and now I bel 




































fi Is | \\ t st 
s i is so re's dang M 
sun s us ol 
n she went on. M nest whisper rt 
s st as ( 
V ‘ should Als i } stened to ( 
! v I believe—I'm afraid Gene knew!" 
i mesquit Florence ay red “Knew what i Madelin 
I N yet she lost 1 n “Never mind now Listen. Wed 
minously silent Madeline's take the back trail. We'll go on ["y 
took definite shape in the fear scheme to f that grinning Don Car 
vaqueros in ambush Get down, Madeline—hurry.” 
the ascent of the third rids Madeline dismounted 
Madeline remembered was the last Give me your white sweater. Tak { 
suund between the point she had off And that white hat! Mh 
and home lorence exercised | Madelin 4 
guarded care in advancing “Florence hat on earth do ¥y 
reached the top of this ridg: mean?” cried adeline 
she dismounted, looped her bridle round a | “Not so loud,” whispered the other. H | 
snag, and, motioning Madeline to | gray eyes snapped. She had divested he 
> slipped ahead thru the mesquite self of sombrero and jacket, which s! 
out of sight Madeline waited, anxiously | held out to Madeline. “Heah. Take thest 
and watching Certain it was | Give me yours. Then get up on the black p 
could not see or hear anything | I'll ride Majesty Rustle now, Made ‘ 
The sun began to have a touch | This is no time to talk.” | 
the morning breeze rustled the | “But, dear, why—why do you want—’? L 
mesquite foliage; the deep igenta | Ah! You're going to make those vaqueros ( 
a cactus flower caught her ey a long- | take you for me" 
cruel-beaked, d sailed | “You guessed it. Will you— 7 
to her she could suched it \ “TIT shall not allow you to do anything 
with her whip. But she was only vaguely of the kind,” returned Madeline F 





ng It was then that Florence's face, chang- 
ing, took on the hard, stern sharpness 80 
typical of a cowboy's Madeline 

caught glimpses of that expression in 
fred's face, and on Stewart's when h 
was silent, and on Stillwell’s always. It 


She was watch 
for som: 





ith untoward meanins 





she saw Majesty's 





gely white, showed 












the trail was a look’of iron and fire—unchangeabl 
*S-s-s-sh!" whispered Florence, hold- unquenchable will. There was even m 
warning finger She reached of violence in the swift action whereb) 
horse and petted him, evidently Florence compelled Madeline to U 
| n uneasiness he manifested change of apparel 

re in for it,” she went on A whole | “Tt'd been my idea, anyhow, if Stewart 
bunch of vaqueros hiding among the mes- | hadn’t told me to do it,” said Florence | 
quite over the ridge! Thev've not seen or her words as swift as her hands “Dot i 
} 
' 


vet We'd better risk riding Carlos is after you—you, Miss Madeli! 
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him We Ve 
I ites. 
brush, « of s 


(yon lose a big per- 
centage of your prof- 
its by sow ing untreated 





The total loss to loos 1 
tive C 
year id Wives stig 
ba rley is over $30,000,- capes 
000. The only method ull know st 
known and universally | wea I 1 
amended to pre- e 






re nut and increase 5) Pant 
your yield is the for- e te 

maldehyde treatment. The best method a ar ae any u 5 
applying this treatment is the mares ['m staking all or 
me, Ma — line If it were only my caleu- 


CUMMER &% we SMUT MACHINE lation, be Fd—— It’s because I re- 


1a) 
-anse it sprays every yo uniformly, does not soak me kes r Stewart. Th 





you won't 









iat. Trust 


















































be igi, 3 - ition f t eowboy knows 
and injure the seed, and leaves it im condition for sowing 2 ae a “ ce atid Sagem 
i ater aot after treatment. One boy can operate it. ngs. Come, this heah’s the safest and 

fe ur = in ie hoppe’ — in tank, open two valves. martest way to fool Don Carlos.” 

t works automatically, 

Write for circulars end full _r Madeline felt herself more forced than , 4 
CUMMER MFG persuaded into acquiescence. She mount- AY aside the old sprayer. Forget about Paris 
Dept. F exBILLAC, MICH. ed the black and took up the bridle. In Green. Devote your time to making money Se 























a dS another moment she was guiding her 


horse off the trail in the tracks of Majes- 


ty Florence led off at right angles, 
ya threading 2 slow passage thru the mes- 
uite. She favored sandy patches and 


by raising my big Bugless Potatoes. Thou- 
sands of farmers grow them almost exclusively , be- 

cause they outyield and outsell other varieties. You 
can raise magnificent crops of these mense, solid potatoes and 
the bugs will not bother them to any great extent. : 



















open aisles between the trees, 



















































Easily Sawed By One Man. careful not to break a branch. Oft Pr ically I 
Easy tomove from cut to cut. Make stopped to listen. This detour of pert actically Immune To Bugs 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap half a mile br > to 1 A few bugs may light on my Bucless Potato vines, They 
“and easy to operate. she ecould see open . the ra May stand around on them and look at the scenery, but the 
. © 
house only a few mil and the cattlk point is that bugs wen’teatthevines. They may lay their 4 
TTAWA. AW jokin ie all She had mot lost h eggs on them but when they w ore al. th pa 
lottin u a tley. he 7 L« = rag _ to some other variety in a neig! ring fi ES ie 3, n y : 
Does > cers sak men’s work at pcm bh the « cost. Sepia, aa ee ee = giess Potatoes are practically immune irom potato a 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for ut i et ned ugs. 
running pumps and = 3 al ie Saw r ist I 
blade easily removed. Write forour low price. pped her, The shrill whistle of a hot 
| Cash or Easy Payments. | made both the black and Majesty jump. Large And Solid nage r Through 
Y Ottawa } Florence quicker 1 the tok have known just one of the immense potatoes to be 
Mig.Co. slope. Soon lit sa the edg h for a family of four f , potatoes, 
2169 Wood St. tl g§ -bleached grass — If you have ever raised itoe am sure 
: hat you will cor ive never 
Ottawa, a tried them, them and you 
Day Trial w d the opening twe will be sur t gs avoid t ‘ t try 
1Q-Year Guarantee g S is Madeline a qu them and you will wonder <n ‘you 1 didn’t start growing them long before. 




































































oe | 
S 5 E Dp — ide i | Yield Up To 300 Bushels Per Acre 
“ V ta) V ind Keep yo nerve | 
4, a iis : | A great many of my customers write and say they are getting as high as 300 
{ P Highest grade, guaranteed Whe Florence wheeled the fiery r« ~! my 4 Bugless Potatoes to acre. Harry Jensen, of "Sakhens. Ne 
S and screamed in his ear, Madeline seemed | at he is planting no other kind of potatoes and that he has had no trou! 
= = io grow and absolutely de . enddentr to erow lax and a The bugs. orence of Larson, N. Dak., writes that he has been grow 
endable, the kind to use for valuable | | exes Mee Nae . two yea that they are the best potatoes, | A. B. Reamsbottom of 11¢ 
pe k ; | £ § 1 i [ nad ° iF: writes that they yield about 12 tons per acre and that they are ef th € 
ania WV, “4 20 Ce buy direct. | nora of I . 4 os = quality. Hundreds of such letters prove that my Bugless Potatoes are eaten 
: € 0 ar every day. 
Sen ents ! r and th Ww ee t ride | 
aud we will send: ane regulae packet Johh Raer nee’s hair streamed on the wind and | 
T wt oc aackan teadeeane aan, 10c pae@xet shone gold in sunlight Yet Madeline | 
Moen Dew ‘Miaes th 'on, 10c packet Perfection ice Rigi Meek, Chile. oracles SURI cs - h “TI want to get the price on your Bug- “I got a bushel of your Bugless Pota- 
Radish. Gixat Sweet Peas, Asters, Verbena, and 5 2 mea a ec casbe: } less Potatoes. One of my neighbors re- tocs, cut them in small pieces, planted 
other Hower seeds, a!! worth 75c, and coupon good she had seen the wild-riding Bonita. en | celved half a bushel from you last spring them May lWth dug them September 15th 
for 20c n large or small orders arse shouts unclamped Madeline's pow- | and he dug 19 bushels this fall of excel- and harvested 3444 bushels of very fine 
or 20c ; ; au zy . | seer a sig rats > ela lent large white potatoes. I want the potatoes. A good many weigh one pound, 
tovether with our big. ~ y ilfus- | er of moveme nt, and she spurred the black |{ sam@ kind of potatoes.” and TI want to say that these are very fine 
ted i int " nen toes anc he st , . “a 
D GIORGI BROTHE into the open. H. D. Kane, Dundee, Minn, = lab ‘Paul Odl: Ae x w Sa ‘aan a 
e RS He wanted to run, and he was swift 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. Madeline loosened the reins—laid them 
ge 1 hi . ie art - 
Desk 12 loose upon his neck. His action was Grow Everywhere Any Potato Will Grow 





strange to her. He was hard to ride. But 


she eared for nothing 








No matter in what _sec — of the country you are 
wonderful potatoes atter how you have been 
the past. you should have ry such more trouble 

my usual guarantee of satisfaction If you are not 


he was fast, 
else. Made! 
to realize 


can raise _mmense crops of thesa 
hered b ito bug pest in 
splendid cm are 
; ectly satisfied 

buy of me, return the goeds, and [ will return your money together with all 





-w horses well enough 
ck had found he 


sold under 
ng you i 
portati 
















, ; “tly. Ros ee oo was free ar light weizht ‘ — have paid. Order a Bushei and you will surely be mere than 
a) EVERGREENS @ieaeae igh 

E pulled to irying to guide 35 Ihe......... --+. $1.60 We Oe veccuacsas $16.50 
= for windbreaks, hedges and lawn planting. him. He t course, how- GR ciccss ea Gey da tke tacuce 32.00 


Protect garden, buildings, crops and stock. Keep ever, amd crasl 


small patches of 
house and barn warmer. Save fuel—save feed— § 


sinter mesquite and jumped the cracks and the 

save money. 3 J i C 

3 —e 1 ge nae ona | washes. Uneven ground offered no per- seiiil Illustrated Catalog FREE 
yecause they are hardy, double transplanted an . ~~ stnele. + os ene . o tae never seen as handsome 2 Seed & Nu 
root pruned. Fine fibrous feeding roots, You can ceptible obstacle to his runr To Mad- Catalog ill of beautiful Mus and. valuable 





, : Beebe ons 
now have a beautiful evergreen windbreak, hedge eline there was now a thril! fference Gon, It will pay you to send for it, and it is PREF 























shelterbelt or screen of guaranteed qualityat very Joe e e - 
“sien cont Write rae Seah, ~ ~ lash ‘ee z of the 
illustrated in colors. Avoid disappointment—plant gray grount rneat ene was run- 
Hill’s_ Evergreens—famous for ove. half a cen- ning awav from sometl that was D. B. GURNEY, Pres. 
tury. bie pn Safe delivery guaran- hy ag a 3 : af But si ; } ‘ d CURNE 
teed. Fifty million evergreens on hand. jive to she dic not Know ut She remembDere¢ 
The 0. Hill Nursery Co., inc., Dundee. lil. F lore nce, al d she wanted to look back, Y SEED & NURSERY COME ANY 
Box 2147 Sec Seaiane ) t hated noe so for “¥ of the _ - 220 Gurney Square YANKTON, S. DAK. 
less danger Floren id mentione 
’ | 
a Madeline listened for the pounding of 4 ‘ . 
uinz hoo’s im her rear Involuntarily re | 
MANY gianced back On the mile or more | oupon 0 ay. 
B RIMM ef gray level between her and the ridge : 
e sure to get Lym am’s— it’s the gua ' there was not a horse, a man, or anything 
snuhanoule kind that does not wiceskitl, St | tote hac t ie = . D. B. CURNEY, Pres. 
¥ living. She w d to look back on the 


msures heawest yields and highest. feeding value. GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO. 


Requires less seed. Grows early in the Spring. | other side, down the valley slops 220 ; 
Certificate of genuineness with eac order. Write for Tl sight of Florence ridi Maj F tina nia i ees 
Ocakios a TDi 4c ‘Alfalf he sight wen rdaing MWajesty 
ookle ow iscoVere rrimm alfa.” in zigzag flight before a whole troop of — . ¢ , 
Enclosed fine $_._ for which ship me... 


vagueros blanched Madelime’s eheek and 


Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
A.B.Lyman, 322 §.Water St. Excelsior, Mim. . * : 
made her grip the pommel of her saddle 


AND TIMOTHY in terror. That strange gait of her roan 
j was not his wonderful stride. Could Ma- 
BARGAIN | jesty be running wild? Madeline saw one 


Cusgless Potatoes, also your Free Catalog. 





NAME. sein — 











Red Clover and Timothy mixed---the standard vaquero draw closer, whirling his lasso 
—_— grasses cannot be eurpasned for hay, oF par: around his head, but he did not get near 
. a ine FE I Re Fe enough to throw. So it seemed to Made- pO ee ee 
K 90 Ritiee clgfan Seenctice fineneana line. Another vaquero swept acress in i 
. ave re ove et over i 
We a buy uotityou front of the first one. Then, whem Made- oat Z i 
e for free samples a aris T8 oon catalog. ® 
9 A. A. BERRY § SEED co., Box ggg Clarinda | lowe lime gasped in breathless expeetancy, the — —— 
r roan swerved to elude the attack. Ht I the wi : ae | a‘ } ’ 
‘oS wind,” as Stewart had aptly expressed up the Ieng slope of the knoil teward the 
os . . x > ( j < » a " a - . 
CLOVER—ree from Buckthorn. flashed over Madeline that Florence was his idea of flight upon the fleet roan. back of the house. Under these circum- 


Timoth , : putting the nores to some such awkward A dimmess came over Madeline’s eyes, | stances she coult wot consider it out of 
imothy and Alsike mixed. Soy Beans, all | flight as might have beem expected of am | ang it was not aH ewing to the sting of | the ordinary that she did mot see anyone 


Field Seeds. Write for free samples and the i vtened out of her wits | the wind. She rubbed it away, seeing | about the grounds. 








eastern girl fri 
itiat : Oe Madeline made gure of this when, after | Piorenee as a flyimg dot in a strange biur. It was perhaps fortunate for her, she 
g rely 1t-paid prices on our absolute Money looking asain, she saw that Florence, in What a daring, intrepid girl! This kind thought, that the climb up the slope eut 
x spite of the herse’s breaking gait and the } o¢ strength—and aye, splendid thought the black’s speed so she could manage 


Back guarantee. F Cc ial 
I ; armers Commercial | a = : so n 
: irregular course, was drawing slowly and | gor a weaker sister—was what the west | him. He was not very hard to stop. The 



































Seed Company Enicagy, itt See = Surely down the valley. inculeated in a woman. moment she dismounted, however, he 
t SSeS a ae a Madeline had net lost her head to the The next time Madeline looked back, jumped and trotted off. At the edge of 
bk extent of forgetting her own mount and Plorence was far ahead of her pursuers the slope, facing the corrals, he halted 
h | the natyre of the ground in front. When, and going out of sight behind a low knoll to lift his head and shoot up his eara 
eby C 4 OV FE R Ss presently, she turned again to wateh Flor- Assured of Florence's safety, Madeline put Then he let out a piereimg whistle and 
t) “an ence, uncertainty ceased in her mind. The her mind to her own ride and the possi- dashed down the lane. 
Pp strange features of that race between girl bilities awaiting at the ranch. She re- Madeline, prepared by that warning 
-ar R : ms FP ke n pg oer let a and vaqueros were no longer in evidence membered the failure to get any of her whistle, tried to fortify herself for a new 
ace frelabt paid peines. Peas papa sitios Majesty was in his b ful, wonderful [ servants or cowboys on the telephone. To } and unexpected situation; but as she 
Don North 5 a ? stride low down along the ground, be sure, a windstorm had once broken the espied an unfamiliar company of horse- 
lin orthern Field Seed Co., Winona, Minn. stretching, with his nose level and straight wire. But she had little real hope ef such men rapidly riding down a hollow leading 
mn for the valley. Between him and the lean | being the case in this instance. She rode } from the foothills, she felt the returm of 
yoy (‘tow Re She NM —Mecium ned. Mammoth. Al. horses in an ever-increasing [| on, pulling the black as she neared the fears gripning at her like cold hands, and 
re inate ’ thy See nd forse 1 snace He was running away from the ranch. Her approach was from the south she fled precipitately into the house. 
ev pve Sid Getivesy petren J. © charts, Ferrm, f vaqreros Frorence was indeed “riding and off the usual trai’. so that she wen‘ (To be eontinued) 
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The Vanquard-POLAND-CHINAS From Progress Hill 
Sherman’s Big Bred Sow Sale Jan. 28=Sale Will Be at Humboldt, lowa 


as tops from the good herds in last 
season’s sales, and the best fall 
and spring gilts in my herd. 

It is my purpose to make this, 
my first sow sale, a success in 
every particular. By consigning 





Extensive preparations have 
been made for this event. Our 
Herd Boars: THE VANGUARD, 
HANCHER’S BIG ORANGE and 
KING JOE BUSTER. 


From the hundred head our herd 





now numbers we have picked 40 good producing sows only, such as 
immuned sows and gilts will go out and make good, am 
few special attractions include sure I will be making customers 


l for the future. 

The Vanguard is a big, massive 
fellow with quality and size such 
as is seldom seen. He captivates 
all who see him. 

Hancher’s Big Orange is a Miller 
bied boar, and is the sire of Han- 


J peciz 
a fall gilt—full sister to Hanche 
dale Orange ;°a junior yearling, lit 
ter mate to King Joe Buster and 
Hancherdale Buster; a yearling by 
Col. Jack a litter sister to Model 
Jack, the Lawler boar; gilts by 
Big Bob and out of Jumbo Lad: 


litter sistem to Mabel’s Jumbo; oth cherdale Orange, one of the lights 
ers by The Guardsman, Hancher’s of the breed. : : 
Big Orange and Goodenough, some King Joe Buster is a son of the 


being out of Lady, the 850-pound 


$10,000 Wonder Buster. 

Those unable to attend the sale, 
send bids to Holmes Cantine, of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, in my care. We 
guarantee right treatment. 

Catalog for the asking. Address, 





daughter of Mabel's Jumb 

The offering from start to finish ; . ; €; 
is made up of the good yearlings ae eS ee ‘ 
and sows which include many of ee = } 4s, 
the best individuals that I bought 





- 








THE VANGUARD, 


S. J. SHERMAN, RUTLAND, IOWA. a SALE AT HUMBOLDT, IOWA 





ITS A HANCHERDALE POLAND -CHINA SALE 


it’s a Hancherdale Orange Offering. Again We Invite You to Come to 


ROLFE. |OWA™ =— a Sel This Year Our Annual Bred Sow Sale 
3 uti JANUARY 29th 


of HANCHERDALE ORANGE 
bred to HANCHERDALE BUS- 
TER, a line of individuals and 
breeding that we believe people 
will appreciate. 

For many years HANCHERDALE 
has been recognized as headquar- 
ters for foundation stock and for 
sows from which to raise valuable 
herd boars. This offering will 
niaintain its former reputation. 

It is all big young stuff that go 
to make up the forty lots we sell. 
The catalog is bristling with live 
information and may be had for 
the asking. 


H. S$. DUNCAN, Auctioneer. 








We sell 25 head sired by HAN- 
CHERDALE ORANGE, and we 
sell 15 bred to HANCHERDALE 
ORANGI 

Don't forget that Hancherdale 
Orange has never had a superior, 
either as a breeding boar or as an 
individual. People who have once 
seen him realize this. 

Now just a word regarding ou 
new boar, the boar that daughters 
of HANCHERDALE ORANGE 
will be bred to 

\fter much looking we purchased 
HANCHERDALE BUSTER, a jun- 
ior yearling of immense propor- 
tions got by the $10,000 Wonder 
Buster, and whose dam ts a daugh- 
ter of King Joe. So that in this 
sale you will be getting daughters 








Those unable to attend, send bids to Holmes Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer, in my care. -We guarantee right treatment. 


M. P. HANGHER, aren eee ROLFE, IOWA 








OLERICH’S BIG POLANDS AT AUCTION SALE 
ROLFE, IOWA. JANUARY THIRTIETH 


Of the 45 big immuned sows and gilts we have listed for this occasion, we direct special attention to the 15 fall gilts 
sired by Hancherdale Jones lst. We thought we had them big last year, and so did the boys at the sale— 
but they are better yet this year. 











; : to which the offering is bred Mainly 
And considering their age, the spring . 8 oe ng — ainly 
gilts are just as good. A good part ot aia ‘OLERICH’S BIG KING 
them are by OLERICH’S BIG KING, and ThA oer ann... 
ail tal ie Senay teng IOWA BIG BOB and 
l OW Geese! = coupie bp ne " — > = 
; Ph : COLIFE WONDER 
Yankee and a few others by Smooth ROLFE WONDER, 
Orang< Imperator Bob, Omaha, Maiuller’s sons of Iowa King Best, Big Bob, and a 
Timm, and Barrage Fire grandson of Korver’s Orange Wonder. 
\ : : , . : The se are all mammot! boars. We will 
Now more than half the offering is gilts use a son of The Yankee to a slight extent. 
and to tt Ss iooKkINe tor reat brood sows . 
- : awh : It i i 
in the future you will pretty near land s upon our herd boars that we build 


for the future. 
They are sure to please you. Ask for our 


catalog. 


here. Will sell a few top tried sows. 


Che best part of the story is the boars 














Those unable to attend, send bids to Holmes Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer, in my care. We eguarantee right treatment. 


HENRY F. OLERIGH, H. S. DUNCAN, Auctionees ROLFE, IOWA 
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Remember the Circuit: 
28, 




















FARMSTEAD AT WELWORTH 








4 BIG TYPE 


=a POLAND-CHINA 


Bred Sow Sale 


The Evening of 


January 29, at Sheldon, lowa 


The Evening Before the R. C. Henry and 
Koerselman & Schipper Sales 








Thirty-five head, consisting of ten tried sows and 
twenty-five spring gilts. 


Herd Boars: 


Rainbow, the highest priced son of Korver’s Orange 
Giant, who was the greatest breeding boar of re- 
cent years, 

Welworth Orange, by Orange Boy, out of I Am Miss 
Wonder, is one of the best pigs from the record 
priced litter last year, the litter selling for $9,015. 


Attractions in the Sow Line: 


Long Kind, by Black Long Kind; bred to Rainbow. 

Miss Timm Wonder, by Severe’s Big Timm; bred to 
Rainbow. 

Cora. by Crow’s Climax; bred to Rainbow. 

Three yearlings by Crow’s Standard, out of a daugh- 
er of Great Progress. 

Miss Orange 4th, by Smooth Wonder; 
Orange 3d, by Thuirer’s Hadley. 


Spring Gilts: 


Two extra choice gilts by Mouwsdale Jones, out of 
Welworth Pride. This pair of gilts won istand 2d 
at the Sheldon District Fair and was in the litter 
placed 8d at the Interstate Fair at Sioux City. 

Three real show gilts, out of Miss Surprise by Wel- 
worth Orange. 

Three by Great Prospect, out of Long Kind, No.1 of 
of this sale; bred to Welworth Orange. 

Other choice giltsare by Welworth Orange, Big Price 
(Porters), Wonderful Jones, Haas’ A Wonder,and 
out of sows by Crow’s Standard, Crow’s Climax, 
Severe's Big Timm, Mounthurst Jr.. Mammoth 
Wonder, Black Long Kind, etc. 


The herd is immunized. J. A. Benson, Auctioneer. 
R. C. Henry will handle mail bids. Send for catalog. 


W. J. OSGOOD, Sheldon, lowa 


Jan. 26, Ed Harders, Luverne, Minn.; Jan. 27, F. O. Storrs, Sibley, lowa; Jan. 27, L. W. Larsen, Worthington, Minn. (night sale); Jan. 
: Jan. 28, Schreiber Gros., Sibley, lowa (night sale); Jan. 29, M. L. Baldwin, Sibley, lowa; Jan. 29, Ww. J Osgood, Sheldon, 
Henry, Sheldon, iowa; Jan. 30, Koerselman & Schipper, Sheldon, lowa (night sale); Jan. 31, G. Slothouber, Boyden, lowa 


dam, Miss 





GiLT OUT OF LONG KIND BY GREAT PROSPECT. 


E. & Ffarver, Sibley, iowa; 
lowa (night sale); Jan. 30, R. C. 
(sate at Sheldon, lowa). 
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Light weight beef steers = 8445 cents, comparing with 70 cents a | = ? ae ; 
oo” ee down) ( over, No. 1 : vear ago: May rye at $1.8612, comparing SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
sice ) r | t é . > 
hoice and prime ; Last we k wit $1.65% a year ago, and May barley 
: 17.50/19 1] Week before t Fé i — 
2 a $1.53, comparing with 9 ‘ents a AND VINES 








Last week 




















Week before . 17.13/19.4 Mixed Clover, No. 1 * . 
Medium and good ist week .. 27.75 y es = ‘ Marketing ~enspie a id Destroy the fungi and worms, res 
Last week 14.38114.6211 Week befor. o7 <5 grains is still delayed by lack of and thus be sure of Jarge yields of a 
Week before . 13. 38/14.58 Timothy. No. 1 r visible wheat supply is fast perfect fruit. ; 
Pet See | ae aoe. on oe ‘ , Excelsior Spraying to 
Last week 11.00) 9 953 Week befor De oe have beer me . utfits and 
~ . | ore é oO s lé ween marketed very rreg- 
Week before : 988! 9.13 Alfalfa, Choice vlarlv for another ane . i pr oe Prepared Mixtures 
Butcher cattle- Last week 0'37.50 Pee Pas pee ee ee per ere used in large orcharcs 
Heifers Week befor agri bor fluctuated accordingly, values covering P —— highly eptoreed, ¢ 
¥ ; ae So i i ide range n T Secu ae ad cessful growers. Write for our 
Last week .. 1 8110.63/10.25 | Alfaifa, No. 1 a w se a On Tuesday re ey ts of money-saving catalog, ah h also 
Week before . ; 9.88/10.70)10.25 | ast week 00/35.75 “ae unusual number of 81 l ogs contains a full treatise on spraying 
Cows 1 Week before y i brought down prices sharply, following Fruit and Vegetable crops : 
Last week 10.4 929 | Alfalfa, Standard the Monday $15.25 top, and later in the | a ee nf 
Week before . vee 88) 9.20 | Last week ) week the best hogs sold off to $14.60, fol- oe — C 
' ¢ - 4 , , . - +3 
Week befor« 1.00/33.00] lowed by a rally to $14.9 with sales down | a 


Bulls Ee art: 
Last ™ ¢ k Rg ¢ Q 8 Alfalfa, No. 2 to $i4 for rough heavy hog TI great i j i 
eek yefore » nn } pr acl ‘ , . b . = : HOURS le grees | 
t ‘et 7.€ Ww K . ¢.00/29.¢ oulk of the hogs marketed averaged well camming S camming orn 4 


Li 
Canners a d cutters Week before . i. 1.25 j 7 na tl bull } ] 
27 29.2: n quality, anc he bulk of the late sales | 
MATURES Early YIELDS Large FEEDS Far r 
































































































Last week . 6.88 Oat straw , , 
_ Week befor 75! 6.00 Last week .. 14.75 took place within a range of but 15 cents, | 
Feeder steers Week before 3 14.75 with sales of light and heavy butchers | Order your Leaming seed corn Now. Grow 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs ’ { ——<—<—$—$______— fk RAED 2 Eb und light bacon hogs weig! from 160 to | %° ying magne and producers of pure Leamnf 
a " 7 an + : 10.95 nae | 190 pounds at about the same firices. | corn for lowa. Price $5.00 per bushel, shelle 
eek yefore } 1 ny e pa « é 
Sretium (800-1.000 ih} 75/11.08 | miscELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED | ™°°t of the 80 to 135-pound pigs sold late GEO. S. LEAMING & SONS 
Last week 10.63) 9.88/10.20 PRICES. a |} at a range of $12 to $14.40. <A variable Box 25 Ames, lowa ’ 
Week before 1 75/10.00/10.42 hicago—C ‘ . } eastern shipping demand for hogs was a —_ : 
Light (800 lbs. dow: , ree 1 618 96. weal a oe ighly important factor in ng H H ; 
. l a | $12.75. week b - ‘ prime lover. last ie! i rtan factor in aping the Ww il | i 
Last ws . k 10.00! 9 38 week $55. 52.40 ’ course of prices. On Monday only 2,927 e Wi emp oy marrie me at 
e€ ) ir « 2) « 2 Tansas } } zs > ship} u i , 
ee _ efore .... 913) 9.1 f Kansas last week $10 hogs were shippe d out of Chicago, but | by the yearfrom March first, furnish all equipment wee 
Steers— } | wae before last week $30, s ments for Tuesday reached 8,791 head, must be experienced farmers of good character an¢ nd t 
—— 7 week before s, last week $25. | followed by 11,353 on Wednesday, and ween perform properly all the duties required 9" » —E 
Week before ._ || +4 63! 8.50 week before by about 8,000 on Thursday Winter hog stock and grata farm located in Calhoun county. 
Ne ol eo Paras y 8,001 lursday inter ho - 
Cows and heifers 7 MIS packing in the west is falling behind a SHERWOOD STOCK FARMS 
Last week 7.00! 7.38] 7.00 an: “ed PRODUCE | year ago, and fewer hogs were marketed | & & Pray. Manager, Sake Oy. toe L 
PAR nang Setere ssnes-s+.! 7.00) 6.88) 7.00 diets, aliideteaineet eae in all points than a year earlier.. Hogs + Hay 
. an, goes and choice | , ion mee —_ 4 * ae. ne week are still selling far below the prices of 1 5 \ a om 
aast 0.50 ) OF 2 . J 0 CS ne sheese ne ars ag y a 
Week before ‘Shenae & last week 30%c, week before i ae th. and two years ago, while far above climt 
: ie sana 9 § 1 3 ’ ‘ ac, 3s, Se = rears . -<c a 
Pelee: pines wn fresh firsts, last week 684c, week before hose for other years. Stocks of cured . J; . sngw 
moe a 68420; fowls, last week ec, week before hog meats in leading western packing J, (3 ~ und f 
Last week 8.50! 7.00 | 24¢:, Prime white ducks, last week 31c points on the first of January aggregated : ATALUe Usp 
: ° sunie S > tag , £2 026 . é 
Week before. : 8.75) 7.00 bese - hes fore 28c; geese, last week 26c, 263,032,000 pounds, comparing with 216,- Aen - baba 
- Ran BL e sefore 24tec. 164,000 pounds a month earlier and 311,- 1 Mu ij iA moet! 
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S of = | want of fuel during coal strike. A car | of. Bennett,. lowa, Mr. Ottsen being a below $70. It was the best sale ever held 
id Fresh From the Country of wood was shipped in Most farmers buyer, also, of a top spring gilt, No. 11, from Diamond Farm And we are quite 
j | haul coal in early fall Hard to get cars - $200 The = a. ay ~ ~— sure that when t great merits of Dia- 
eee Pee - rion, and of extreme length, but re- mond becon : . nope 
e enough to move live stock to market - . : mone ect n wit K wn. t 
i st t I . nia vy rebred whieh ke her fror sell- aw ca } at : . 
é IOWA. Considerable shredding being done ry ag Me “ The ys k ‘ - > ay tly ax —s wil L ill £ : Mr. I. O 
™ - . —- ! 8 § rat mss it < raham, of Madison Ss ) ame s. § 
: Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, Jan. 5.— few jobs of threshing yet to do.—C. A. first litter sold brought $1,050. They were Kitterman of Kin rsiey, Iowa am 
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pst ) hy EE ee age tir ith Tea e+ So Sark: 1 Shaw Monroe, NOW OFFERED FOR SALE 


They are some of the best we ever had, and tnclude 
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do Grivcns e B Also Some Show Kams and Ewes 
na . rrilkegs Ai - ? ‘a 4 
ba ng will injure the wheat or not. sby. $210 HR HIRE Our show flock will be on exhibition this year, as 
—E Perrigo Bia ti usual, at Iowa, Illinois and other state fairs 
aT I ectic invited. 
a SPOOR AND HERRI NG pUROC SALE. | Inspection invite 
: fiINNESOTA, The Duro br s eld yn, 
dc cotta | aor Razed oat hl ge ison H, , EDDINGFIEL MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 
i ep a — z _ + Jan none | Curt Herrin 4 re- ’ ' ; ' ; 
— winter weather. Mer- | sulted in $150 ud, 
vn to zero this morning, but | with a top pr Fred Gray, of | SBE AO ESL PRE ALLE GG: i 
to 20 above by noon A little | Anamosa. got the top. “she being a choice 
ng around in shady spots. Roads | March ith gilt from Mr. Herring's con- Prize Winning Shropshires 
i bs Stock ; ering - | signment, sired by Royal Pathfinder. The | 
: sap hds ck wintering nicely next highest price was $300, paid for fall We have both Rams and Ewes, closely related to our winners at the leading State 


Fairs, priced to sel. Customers in 37 States. We can please you. Get our prices now. 


iC. W. & F. CHANDLER, Kellerton, lowa 





imbe f brood s s ke} ich : 
b a si root sows i pt Mu re h yearlings consigned by Mr. Spoor and 
done ast summer and fall; sired by Our King Orion. Two in the lit- 
barns and silos. No suffering for ter soid for $300 each to. William Ottsen, 
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Nothing Better Than a Sow Bred to 
the Breed’s Greatest Sire 
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PATHFINDER 




















OUR SALE 


January 27th, at New London, lowa 


Really the best line of sows we ever bred to Pathfinder. These are 
useful sows. 

Eight fall yearling sows by Great Wonder I Am. Among these are 
some mighty fine sows. 

Three by Big Bone Giant. 

Two high class sows sired by Aviator. 

Three sired by the world’s grand champion, Great Orion Sensation. 

One by Great Sensation. Many other good ones. 











At the National | First set of sire—the best ribbon of the show. 
First and third aged boar. Second senior year- 


bad . . > 2 
Swine Show ling boar. First and fifth aged sows. First senior 
yearling sow. 
1919 Champion aged herd. Grand champion sow. 














No boar in history has equalled Pathfinder asa sire. 
Remember your Pathfinder litter will make money. 
Now is the time to get a sow bred to Pathfinder. 
Auctioneers—Kraschel, Putman, Cruise and Peterson. 
Elmer J. Lamb, Fieldman. 








Write now for 
catalog 


HANKS & BISHOP, New London, lowa 
































